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CHAPTER  I. 

Commencement  of  the  Order — The  object  of  its  institution _ Its 

achievements  in  the  Holy  Land— Its  settlement  in  Acre  after 
the  fad  of  Jerusalem— Description  of  Acre— The  great  Hospital 
and  its  traditions  —  Successes  of  the  Saracens — Siege  of  Acre 
under  Melee  Seraf,  sultan  of  Egypl^The  last  assault— Massacre 
— The  survivors  of  the  Order  take  refugo  in  Cyprus. 

The  order  of  tlie  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John* 
dates  its  origin  from  that  heroic  period  of  Christian  chi¬ 
valry  when  Jerusalem  opened  her  gates  to  the  arms  of 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon.  Whether  or  no  its  mixed  mili¬ 
tary  and  religious  character  were  coeval  with  its  first 
establishment,  or  whether  its  singular  constitution  came 
to  he  gradually  developed,  as  it  was  added  to  by  suc¬ 
cessive  masters,  is  a  point  of  lit  tle  consequence  for  us  to 
decide.  It  is  certain  that  at  a  very  early  period  after 
its  foundation  it  is  to  be  found  with  both  these  charac¬ 
ters  united ;  and  whilst  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  exer¬ 
cised  that  admirable  charity  which  was  the  first  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  order’s  existence,  the  knights  were  winning 
on  every  field  of  Palestine  the  title  bestowed  on  them 
by  their  Moslem  enemies  of  the  “  heroes  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  armies.” 

It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  set  before  the  reader 
any  account  of  those  achievements  of  the  order  in  the 
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Holy  Land,  wliicli  properly  belong-  to  the  wars  of  the 
Crusades,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  the  history  of 
that  period :  but,  before  taking  up  the  narrative  from 
the  day  when,  driven  from  the  walls  of  Acre,  the  shat¬ 
tered  remnant  of  its  heroic  legions  was  tossing  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  bark  on  the  waters  of  the  Levant,  as  yet  without 
a  home  in  Europe, — a  few  remarks  seem  necessary,  both 
to  explain  its  constitution  as  a  religious  body,  and  its 
position  at  the  moment  when  our  story  of  its  fortunes 
begins. 

At  the  period  when  the  military  orders  first  sprang- 
into  existence,  the  road  to  the  Holy  Land  was,  as  every 
one  knows,  the  highway  of  Europe ;  and  year  by  year 
crowds  of  pilgrims  of  all  ranks  came  flocking  to  the 
Holy  City,  encountering  innumerable  perils  on  the  way, 
and  often  arriving  at  their  journey’s  end  in  a  state  of 
extreme  suffering  and  destitution.  Now  the  object  of 
the  Order  of  St.  John  may  very  briefly  be  described  if 
we  say,  that  its  members  took  on  themselves  the  office 
of  administering  the  hospitality  of  Christ :  “  Servants 
of  the  poor  of  Christ”  was  the  title  that  they  assumed ; 
and  this  name  of  Christ’s  poor  was  applied  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  to  all  pilgrims  and  crusaders. 

The  ceremonies  attendant  on  the  reception  of  a 
knight  had  a  peculiar  significance,  and  strikingly  illus¬ 
trate  the  spirit  of  the  order.  The  postulant  presented 
himself  with  a  lighted  taper  in  his  hand,  and  carrying- 
his  naked  sword  to  be  blessed  by  the  priest.  He  had 
previously  prepared  himself  by  a  general  confession 
and  the  reception  of  holy  communion.  After  bless¬ 
ing  the  sword,  the  priest  returned  it  to  him  with 
these  words  :  “Receive  this  holy  sword  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
amen ;  and  use  it  for  thy  own  defence,  and  that  of 
the  Church  of  God,  to  the  confusion  of  the  enemies 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  take 
need  that  no  human  frailty  move  thee  to  strike  any 
man  with  it  unjustly.”  Then  he  replaced  it  in  the 
sheath,  the  priest  saying  as  he  girded  himself :  “  Gird 
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thyself  with  the  sword  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  remember 
that  it  is  not  with  the  sword,  hut  with  faith,  that  the 
saints  have  conquered  kingdoms.”  The  knight  then 
once  more  drew  his  sword,  whilst  these  words  were  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him :  “  Let  the  brilliancy  of  this  sword  repre¬ 
sent  to  thee  the  brightness  of  faith ;  let  its  point  signify 
hope,  and  its  hilt  charity.  Use  it  for  the  Catholic  faith, 
for  justice,  and  for  the  consolation  ofwidows  and  orphans : 
for  this  is  the  true  faith  and  justification  of  a  Christian 
knig’ht.”  Then  he  brandished  it  thrice  in  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  and  the  brethren  proceeded  to  give 
him  his  golden  spurs,  saying:  “Seest  thou  these  spurs? 
They  signify  that  as  the  horse  fears  them  when  he 
swerves  from  his  duty,  so  shouldst  thou  fear  to  depart 
from  thy  post  or  from  thy  vows.”  Then  the  mantle 
was  thrown  over  him,  and  as  they  pointed  to  the  cross 
of  eight  points  embroidered  on  the  left  side,  they  said  : 
u  W  e  wear  this  white  cross  as  a  sig*n  of  purity;  wear 
it  also  within  thy  heart  as  well  as  outwardly,  and  keep 
it  without  soil  or  stain.  The  eight  points  are  the  signs 
of  the  eig'ht  beatitudes,  which  thou  must  ever  preserve : 
viz.  1.  spiritual  joy ;  2.  to  live  without  malice ;  3.  to 
weep  over  thy  sins ;  4.  to  humble  thyself  to  those  who 
injure  thee ;  5.  to  love  justice ;  6.  to  be  merciful ;  7. 
to  be  sincere  and  pure  of  heart ;  and  8.  to  suffer  per¬ 
secution.”  Then  he  kissed  the  cross,  and  the  mantle 
was  fastened,  whilst  the  ministering  knight  continued, 
“  Take  this  cross  and  mantle  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  for  the  repose  and  salvation  of  thy  soul,  the 
defence  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  the  honour  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  I  place  it  on  the  left  side  near 
thy  heart,  that  thou  mayst  love  it,  and  that  thy  right 
hand  may  defend  it,  charging  thee  never  to  abandon  it, 
since  it  is  the  standard  of  our  holy  faith.  Shouldst  thou 
ever  desert  the  standard,  and  fly  when  combating  the 
enemies  of  Jesus  Christ,  thou  wilt  be  stripped  of  this 
holy  sign,  according  to  the  statutes  of  the  order,  as 
having  broken  the  vow  thou  hast  taken,  and  slialt  be 
cut  off  from  our  body  as  an  unsound  member.” 
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On  the  mantle  were  embroidered  all  the  instruments 
of  the  Passion  ■  each  of  them  was  pointed  out  to  the 
new-made  knight,  with  the  words  :  “  In  order  that  thou 
mayst  put  all  thy  hope  in  the  passion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
behold  the  cord  whereby  He  was  bound ;  see,  too,  His 
crown  of  thorns  j  this  is  the  column  to  which  He  was 
tied  ,•  this  is  the  lance  which  pierced  His  side ;  this  is 
the  spong’e  with  which  He  was  drenched  with  gall : 
these  are  the  whips  that  scourged  Him ;  and  this  the 
cross  on  which  He  suffered.  Receive,  therefore,  the 
yoke  of  the  Lord,  for  it  is  easy  and  light,  and  will  give 
rest  to  thy  soul  •  and  I  tie  this  cord  about  thy  neck  in 
pledge  of  the  servitude  thou  hast  promised.  We  offer 
thee  nothing  but  bread  and  water,  a  simple  habit  and 
of  little  worth.  _We  give  thee  and  thy  parents  and 
relatives  a  share  in  the  good  works  performed  by  the 
order,  and  by  our  brethren  now  and  hereafter,  through- 
out  the  whole  world.  Amen.”  He  was  then  received 
to  the  kiss  of  peace. 

We  find  no  mention  of  serving  the  sick  in  the  for¬ 
mula  of  the  vow  but  the  obligation  of  hospitality  was 
indispensable.  The  grand  master  even  took  the  title  of 
the  guardian  of  the  poor  of  Christ,”  and  the  knights 
were  wont  (according-  to  Michaud)  to  call  the  poor  and 
sick  our  masters.”  We  find  various  notices  of  their 
even  undertaking  the  charge  of  deserted  children,— a 
charge  which  seems  to  speak  volumes  for  the  loving 
tenderness  of  these  soldiers  of  the  faith.  The  succour 
of  the  sick  formed,  therefore,  but  one  portion  of  the 
duties  embraced  by  their  rule  under  the  name  of  hos¬ 
pitality,-  these  guests  of  Christ  had  to  be  protected  on 
their  journey,  as  well  as  guarded  and  entertained  on 
their  arrival ;  and  thus  the  military  defence  of  the  Holy 

T™!  na,tuiially  t0  be  first  among  the  acts  of 

m  S  }fUW1,C1  the  order  devoted  itself>  and  which 
included  at  the  same  time  the  tending  of  the  sick,  the 

care  of  orphan  children,  the  entertainment  of  strangers, 
the  ransom  of  captives,  and  the  daily  clothing  and  sup- 
P  t  01  ^e  vast  multitudes  whom  every  day  brought  to 
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the  gates  of  tlieir  “  Xenodochia,”  as  the  larg-e  hospital 
of  the  order  was  styled. 

A  chronicler,  writing-  in  the  year  1150,  and  describ¬ 
ing  what  he  had  himself  seen  in  his  youth,  says,  that 
you  might  behold  all  these  offices  of  charity  going  on 
at  the  same  time  :  the  knights  mounting  their  horses 
to  ride  out  to  battle ;  the  pilgrims  crowding-  to  the  halls 
of  the  hospital  ;  and  the  infirmary  full  of  sick  and 
wounded  Christians,  who  were  served  and  tended  with 
the  utmost  care.  The  necessary  expenses  of  so  vast  an 
undertaking  readily  account  for  the  large  endowments 
granted  to  the  order  in  every  Christian  country  ;  their 
lands  and  revenues  were  not  held  as  furnishing  the 
means  of  luxury  to  themselves,  but  were  the  funds  un¬ 
grudgingly  contributed  by  Christendom  for  the  support 
of  her  pilgrims,  and  the  defence  of  the  sepulchre  of  her 
Lord ;  and  thus  the  knights  were  made  the  holders  and 
administrators  of  a  mighty  trust  of  charity. 

To  carry  out  the  full  design  of  then-  foundation, 
they  extended  their  views  far  beyond  the  territory  of 
J erusalem ;  hospitals  were  founded  in  all  the  principal 
maritime  states  of  Europe,  which  were  considered  as 
affiliated  to  the  mother-house,  where  pilgrims  were  re¬ 
ceived  and  helped  forward  on  their  journey,  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  escorts  and  protection  in  times  of  danger. 
These  houses  afterwards  became  the  commanderies  of 
the  order,  and  had,  of  course,  their  own  communities  of 
knights  ;  for  all  clid  not  reside  at  the  principal  seat  of 
government,  though,  as  we  shall  afterwards  find,  they 
were  liable  to  be  summoned  thither  at  any  moment, 
either  to  assist  at  elections,  or  to  reinforce  the  troops 
actually  engaged  in  war. 

In  these  hospitals  the  knights  led  a  strict  com¬ 
munity  life,  much  of  their  time  being  given  to  active 
works  of  charity ;  a  circumstance  to  which  is  doubtless 
owing  the  superiority  which  the  order  of  St.  John  al¬ 
ways  preserved  over  that  of  the  Templars  as  a  religious 
body;  for  by  their  peculiar  constitution,  the  military 
spirit  could  never  become  exclusive  among  them,  but 
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was  always  tempered  and  restrained  by  their  obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  duties  of  Christian  hospitality. 

St.  Bernard,  in  his  “  Exhortation  to  the  Knights  of 
the  Temple/’  has  left  us  a  picture  of  a  military  reli¬ 
gious  order,  whose  original  was  doubtless  in  part  taken 
from  the  houses  of  the  Hospitallers,  who  preceded  the 
Templars  by  some  years  in  their  foundation.  “  They 
live,”  he  says,  “  in  a  happy  yet  frugal  manner,  having 
neither  wives  nor  children;  and  calling  nothing-  then- 
own — not  even  their  own  wills  :  they  are  never  idle ; 
but  when  not  actually  marching-  to  the  field  against  the 
infidels,  they  mend  then-  arms  or  the  harness  of  their 
horses,  or  engage  in  various  pious  exercises  imder  the 
orders  of  their  chief.  Never  does  an  insolent  word,  or 
the  least  murmur,  or  immoderate  laughter,  pass  without 
severe  correction.  They  detest  all  games  of  chance, 
and  never  engage  in  the  chase,  or  in  useless  visits;  they 
avoid  with  horror  shows  and  buffoonery,  together  with 
songs  and  conversation  of  a  light  or  dangerous  charac¬ 
ter  ;  they  are  little  studious  of  then-  dress ;  their  faces 
are  brown  with  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  their  aspect  is 
stern  and  severe.  When  the  hour  of  combat  approaches, 
they  arm  themselves  with  faith  within  and  with  steel 
without, — no  useless  ornament  glitters  on  their  armour 
or  that  of  their  horses ;  their  arms  are  their  only  deco¬ 
ration,  and  they  use  them  valiantly  in  the  greatest  dan¬ 
gers,  without  fearing  either  the  numbers  or  the  strength 
of  the  barbarians,  for  their  confidence  is  in  the  God  of 
Armies ;  and  in  fighting  for  His  cause  they  seek  either 
certain  victory  or  a  holy  and  honourable  death.” 

The  various  duties  of  the  order  were  not  all  dis¬ 
charged  by  the  same  members  of  the  community.  Their 
body  was  divided  into  three  classes  :  the  knig-hts,  always 
of  noble  birth,  in  whom  the  government  of  the  order 
was  vested ;  the  clergy,  or  chaplains  of  St.  John,  whose 
duties  were  purely  ecclesiastical,  and  who  also  acted  as 
almoners ;  and  the  brothers  servants-at-arms,  a  large 
and  very  important  class,  who  assisted  the  knights  both 
m  v  ar  and  in  the  hospitals,  and  may  be  considered  as 
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something-  between  squires  and  lay  brothers, — for  they 
did  not  act  in  a  menial  capacity,  and  though  never 
eligible  to  the  rank  of  knights,  they  were  treated  almost 
On  an  equality,  and  had  votes  for  the  election  of  master. 
All  these  classes  were  bound  by  the  three  essential  vows 
of  relig'ion ;  but,  althoug-h  religious,  the  knig'hts  never 
bore  the  priestly  character,  as  has  been  sometimes  repre¬ 
sented.  Many  instances,  however,  occur  of  ecclesiastics 
having-  previously  seen  military  service  as  kniglitS  of 
the  order  before  assuming  the  sacerdotal  character. 
Even  the  military  powers  of  the  knights  themselves  had 
their  limitations  :  they  were  bound  to  a  strict  neutrality 
in  all  wars  among  Christian  nations,  and  could  take 
arms  only  in  defence  of  religion,  and  against  its  enemies ; 
when  not  so  engaged,  they  were  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  poor :  and  this  neutrality 
was  not  only  the  rule,  but  the  invariable  practice  of  the 
order,  as  their  history  amply'  testifies. 

So  long-  as  the  Holy  City  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Christians,  it  continued  to  be  the  principal  residence 
of  the  Iinig-hts  of  St.  John  of  J erusalem ;  and  their  large 
hospital,  able  to  contain  above  2000  guests,  lay  exactly 
opposite  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It  is  of  this  hospital  that 
Innocent  II.  speaks  in  w'ords  which  so  perfectly  de¬ 
scribe  the  character  of  the  institute  that  we  will  insert 
them,  as  the  best  means  .of  conveying-  a  notion  to  the 
reader  of  the  design  of  its  foundation,  and  the  manner 
of  its  fulfilment.  “  How  pleasing  to  God,”  he  says, 
11  and  how  venerable  to  man,  is  at  least  one  spot  on 
earth !  How  commodious,  how  useful  a  refuge  is  that 
which  the  Hospitallers’  house  of  hospitality  in  Jerusalem 
affords  to  all  poor  pilgrims  who  face  the  various  dangers 
by  land  and  sea,  with  the  pious  and  devout  wish  to  visit 
the  Sacred  City  and  our  Lord’s  sepulchre,  as  is  well 
known  to  the  whole  universe !  There,  indeed,  are  the 
indigent  assisted,  and  every  sort  of  humane  attention  is 
shown  to  the  weak  fatigued  by  their  numerous  labours 
and  dangers.  There  they  are  refreshed  and  recover 
their  strength,  so  that  they  are  enabled  to  visit  the 
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sacred  places  wliicli  have  been  sanctified  by  our  Sa¬ 
viour's  corporeal  presence.  Nor  do  the  brethren  of  that 
bouse  hesitate  to  expose  their  lives  for  their  brothers  in 
Jesus  Christ ;  hut  with  infantry  and  cavalry,  kept  for 
that  special  purpose,  and  supported  by  their  own  money, 
they  defend  the  faithful  fearlessly  from  the  Paynims, 
both  in  going’  and  returning’.  It  is  these  Hospitallers 
who  are  the  instruments  by  which  the  Omnipotent  pre¬ 
serves  His  Church  in  the  East  from  the  defilements  of 
the  infidels.”  This  was  written  in  1180  :  the  following1 
year  witnessed  the  death  of  Baldwin  II.,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  sorrowful  times  for  Palestine.  Those  who 
came  after  him,  and  bore  in  turn  the  title  of  kings  of 
J erusalem,  were  but  little  fitted  for  the  kingdom  whose 
sceptre  was  a  sword.  Under  Guy  of  Lusignan  the  cause 
of  the  Crusaders  became  well-nig’h  desperate;  and  on 
the  fatal  field  of  Tiberias,  after  a  combat  which  lasted 
three  days,  the  flower  of  the  Christian  army  was  cut  to 
pieces,  and  the  king  himself  was  taken  prisoner.  When 
he  recovered  his  freedom,  it  was  to  mourn  over  a  yet 
greater  disaster;  for  Jerusalem  itself  had  fallen  (a.d. 
1187),  and,  eighty-eight  years  after  the  triumphant 
entry  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  was  once  more  in  the 
hands  of  the  Moslems.  The  news  of  that  event,  which 
is  said  to  have  caused  the  death  of  the  reigning  Pope, 
immediately  roused  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  prepare 
for  a  fresh  crusade.  Nevertheless  it  was  marked  by  one 
circumstance  equally  honourable  to  the  Christians  and 
to  their  enemies.  Saladin,  we  are  told,  was  so  touched 
by  the  reports  brought  him  of  the  charity  exercised  at 
the  hospital  of  St.  John,  that  he  gave  permission  for  the 
Hospitallers  to  remain  in  the  city  one  year  undisturbed, 
that  the  sick  and  wounded  under  their  charge  might  be 
perfectly  restored  before  removal.  In  1191  the  forces 
of  France  and  England  were  united  before  the  walls  of 
Acre;  and  the  third  crusade  may  be  said  to  have  opened 
by  the  capitulation  of  that  city,  when  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Richard  Coeim  de  Lion.  The  Hospitallers  were 
foremost  in  the  glorious  campaign  that  followed.  It 
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lasted  little  more  tlian  a  year;  but  when  the  English 
monaich  again  embarked  for  Europe  he  showed  his 
gratitude  and  esteem  for  the  Order  of  St.  John  by  be¬ 
stowing  on  them  the  city  of  Acre  as  a  free  donation ; 
and  thus  the  knights  came  for  the  first  time  to  have  a 
fixed  residence  and  sovereignty,  and  g-ave  their  name 
to  the  ^city,  which  has  ever  since  been  known  as  St. 
Jean  d  Acre.  It  is  here,  then,  that  our  narrative  finds 
them,  the  sovereigns  of  a  city  which  in  all  ages  seems 
destined  to  be  the  battle-field  for  East  and  West,  and 
which  in  its  very  aspect  appears  to  claim  for  itself  the 
right  never  to  sink  into  insignificance. 

Beautiful  as  it  is,  even  in  our  own  day,  it  was  yet 
more  beautiful  when,  seven  centuries  ago,  it  was  the 
Christian  capital  of  the  East.  Its  snow'-white  palaces 
sparkled  like  jewels  against  the  dark  woods  of  Carmel 
which  rose  towards  the  south.  To  the  east  there  stretched 
away  the  glorious  plain,  over  which  the  eye  might 
wander  till  it  lost  itself  in  the  blue  outlines  of  hills  on 
which  no  Christian  eye  cotdd  g’aze  unmoved;  for  they 
hid  in  their  bosom  the  village  of  Nazareth  and  the 
waters  of  Tiberias,  and  had  been  trodden  all  about  by 
the  feet  of  One  whose  touch  had  made  them  holy  ground. 
That  rich  and  fertile  plain,  now  marshy  and  deserted, 
but  then  a  very  labyrinth  of  fields  and  vineyards,  circled 
Acre  also  to  the  north ;  but  there  the  eye  was  met  by 
a  new  boundary, — the  snowy  summits  of  a  lofty  moun¬ 
tain  range  whose  bases  were  clothed  with  cedar;  while 
all  along  the  lovely  coast  broke  the  blue  waves  of  that 
mighty  sea  whose  shores  are  the  empires  of  the  world. 
And  there  lay  Acre  among’  her  gardens ;  the  long  rows 
of  her  marble  houses,  with  their  flat  roofs,  forming  ter¬ 
races  odorous  with  orange-trees,  and  rich  with  flowers 
of  a  thousand  hues,  which  silken  awnings  shaded  from 
the  sun.  You  might  walk  from  one  end  of  the  city  to 
the  other  on  these  terraced  roofs,  and  never  once  de¬ 
scend  into  the  streets ;  and  the  streets  themselves  were 
wide  and  airy,  their  shops  brilliant  with  the  choicest 
merchandise  of  the  East,  and  thronged  with  the  noblest 
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chivalry  of  Europe.  It  was  the  gayest,  gallantest  city 
in  existence;  its  gilded  steeples  stood  out  against  the 
mountains,  or  above  the  horizon  of  those  bright  waters 
that  tossed  and  sparkled  in  the  flood  of  southern  sun¬ 
shine,  and  in  the  fresh  breeze  that  kissed  them  from 
the  west ;  every  house  Was  rich  with  painted  glass, — for 
this  art,  as  yet  rare  in  Europe,  is  spoken  of  by  all 
writers  as  lavishly  employed  in  Acre,  and  was  perhaps 
first  brought  from  thence  by  the  Crusaders ;  every 
nation  had  its  street,  inhabited  by  its  own  merchants 
and  nobles,  and  no  less  than  twenty  crowned  heads 
kept  up  within  the  city-walls  their  palaces  and  courts, 
The  emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  ldngs  of  England, 
France,  Sicily,  Spain,  Portugal,  Denmark,  and  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  had  each  their  residence  there ;  while  the  Templars 
and  the  Teutonic  order  had  establishments  as  well  as 
the  Hospitallers,  and  on  a  scarcely  less  sumptuous  scale. 

But  it  was  the  great  Xenodochia  of  the  latter  which 
Was  the  g’lory  of  the  place ;  it  rivalled  in  size,  and  in 
the  magnificence  of  its  arrangements,  the  first  hospital 
of  J erusalem ;  and  with  a  grand  and  noble  magna¬ 
nimity,  not  only  Christians,  but  Moslems  and  Saracens 
were  received  within  its  walls.  Its  fame  became  poetical, 
and  it  had  its  legends.  Saladin,  it  is  said,  hearing  of 
the  surprising  things  done  in  the  hospital  of  Acre,  came 
in  the  disguise  of  a  poor  man,  and  feigning  sickness, 
was  entertained  with  a  marvellous  hospitality :  “  For,” 
says  the  French  chronicler,  “the  infirmarian  came  to 
him,  and  asked  him  what  he  would  eat;  hut  he  an¬ 
swered,.  ‘The  only  thing  I  can  eat,  and  do  intensely 
desire,  it  were  madness  even  to  name.’  ‘  Do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  in  the  least,  dear  brother,’  replied  the  infirmarian ; 
‘  for  a  sick  man  here  is  given  whatsoever  he  fancies,  if 
gold  can  buy  it ;  ask,  therefore,  for  what  you  will,  and 
you  shall  have  it.’  ‘It  is  the  foot  ofMoriel,  the  grand 
master’s  horse,’  answered  the  pretended  invalid ;  ‘  they 
say  he  will  not  take  a  thousand  bezants  for  him ;  never¬ 
theless,  if  that  be  not  cut  off  in  my  presence,  I  can  never 
eat  a  morsel  more.’  So  the  infirmarian  went  and  told 
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all  to  the  master,  and  he  marvelled  greatly.  ‘Well, 
since  it  be  so,  take  my  horse,’  he  said ;  ‘  better  that  all 
my  horses  were  dead  than  a  man.’  So  the  horse  was 
led  to  the  side  of  the  sick  man’s  bed,  and  the  groom 
armed  himself  with  a  hatchet,  and  prepared  to  strike 
off  the  fore-foot  of  the  beautiful  and  noble  steed.  ‘  Hold 
now,’  cried  Saladin,  ‘for  I  am  satisfied,  and  will  he 
content  with  mutton.’  Then  Moriel  was  loosed  again, 
and  led  hack  to  his  stable,  and  the  grand  master  and 
his  brethren  were  right  glad  thereof.  So,  when  the 
soldan  had  eaten  and  drunk,  he  arose  and  returned  to 
his  country,  and  sent  thence  a  charter  sealed  with  his 
own  seal,  which  ran  as  follows :  ‘  Let  all  men  know 
that  I,  Saladin,  soldan  of  Babylon,  give  and  bequeath 
to  the  hospital  of  Acre  a  thousand  bezants  of  gold,  to 
he  paid  every  year,  in  peace  or  war,  unto  the  grand 
master,  he  he  who  he  may,  in  gratitude  for  the  won¬ 
derful  charity  of  himself  and  of  his  order.’  ” 

We  have  called  this  a  legendary  tale;  hut  though, 
indeed,  it  reads  more  like  fable  than  reality,  it  would 
not  he  out  of  harmony  with  the  romantic  and  adven¬ 
turous  spirit  of  its  hero,  and  might  he  truth,  hut  that 
the  death  of  the  great  soldan  occurred  in  the  very  year 
when  the  Christians  took  possession  of  Acre.  Never¬ 
theless  it  may  instance  the  kind  of  reputation  enjoyed 
at  that  time  by  the  Hospitallers  of  St.  J ohn. 

The  term  of  their  residence  in  Acre  was  scarce  a  hun¬ 
dred  years ; — a  period  marked  by  the  Latin  conquest  of 
Constantinople,  and  several  fresh  crusades,  one  of  which 
brought  St.  Louis  to  the  port  of  Acre  after  his  gallant 
army  had  been  destroyed  in  Egypt.  This  was  in  Hod. 
A  few  years  later,  and  the  last  crusading-  prince  who 
ever  left  the  shores  of  Europe  came  thither  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Edward  I.  of  England  ;  and  there,  in  1271,  hetell 
the  romantic  incident  of  his  attempted  assassination, 
and  the  heroic  devotion  of  his  wife  Eleanor.  _  Mean¬ 
while,  in  spite  of  every  effort,  Palestine  was  being  lost, 
to  the  Christian  arms ;  one  by  one,  every  town  and 
castle  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  and  the  Chris- 
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tians  of  Syria  were  driven  to  take  refugee  behind  the 
forts  of  Acre,  almost  the  last  citadel  wliereon  the  ban¬ 
ner  of  the  Cross  still  waved  untouched.  Its  day,  how¬ 
ever,  was  coming,  and  each  new  conquest  of  Ivelaoim, 
the  new  sultan  of  the  Saracens,  drew  the  circle  of  its 
enemies  closer  and  closer  round  its  walls.  Marcab  fell, 
then  Tripoli,  which  had  been  Christian  near  two  hun¬ 
dred  years ;  and  the  advancing  steps  of  the  victors 
were  marked  at  each  successive  triumph  by  enormities 
and  crimes,  the  recital  of  which  could  create  only  hor¬ 
ror  and  disgust.  Acre  knew  herself  doomed;  but  in 
vain  did  she  look  to  Europe  for  help  in  her  extremity; 
the  crusading  spirit  was  extinct ;  and  De  Lorgue,  the 
grand  master  of  the  Hospitallers,  after  a  fruitless  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  courts  of  Europe,  returned  to  die  of  a  broken 
heart  in  his  own  city,  whose  catastrophe  he  saw  was  not 
far  distant.  It  was  hastened  by  a  breach  of  truce  com¬ 
mitted  by  some  of  the  g'arrison ;  but  ere  it  came.  Sir 
John  de  Villiers,  the  new  grand  master,  addressed  a  cir¬ 
cular  to  all  the  knights  of  the  order,  summoning'  them  to 
Acre  to  join  him  in  its  defence;  and  he  himself  set  out  on 
a  fresh  embassy,  which  proved  as  useless  as  his  predeces¬ 
sor  s.  He,  too,  returned  disconsolate  and  alone ;  and  be¬ 
fore  those  whom  he  had  addressed  could  come  to  his  as¬ 
sistance,  Melee  Seraf,  the  son  of  Kelaoun,  was  encamped 
beneath  the  walls  of  the  devoted  city  (a.d.  1291).  The 
resources  of  the  Christians  were  very  small :  not  much 
above  two  hundred  of  the  knights  of  St.  John,  and 
about  as  many  of  the  Templars,  were  to  be  found  in 
the  garrison ;  for  most  of  the  members  of  both  orders 
had  fallen  at  Tripoli,  and  the  reinforcements  from  Eu- 
1  pPe.,  af^  ri0^  jet  arrived.  There  were  mercenary  troops 
o  all  nations,  but  the  entire  force  under  arms  amounted 
°  no  more  than  12,000  men ;  for,  large  as  was  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  Acre,  it  was  mostly  of  the  mercantile  class. 
Ui  the  troops,  500  were  from  Cvprus,  brought  thence 
by  Henry,  who  bore  the  empty  title  of  king  of  Jeru- 
salem;  biit  the  succour  was  small  in  point  of  numbers, 
ancl  for  fidelity  scarcely  to  be  depended  upon,  and  the 
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king’s  reputation  for  courage  was  none  of  tlie  highest. 
The  port  of  Acre,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  still  open, 
which  enabled  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  to 
embark  with  their  families  and  effects,  and  take  flight 
before  the  siege  began :  of  those  that  remained,  many 
were  engag’ed  in  the  defence ;  but  faction  and  disunion 
sadly  weakened  their  ranks,  and  the  Hospitallers,  though 
nominally  masters  of  the  city,  had  little  power  to  main¬ 
tain  order  and  discipline  among  the  various  nations  and 
parties  that  made  up  its  population.  By  common  con¬ 
sent,  Peter  de  Beaujeu,  grand  master  of  the  Templars, 
was  elected  governor  of  the  city ;  and  whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  jealousies  of  the  two  orders,  it  is  certain  that 
the  most  perfect  union  existed  between  them  during 
the  whole  of  this  memorable  siege. 

The  sultan  Kelaoun  had  expired  at  Cairo  whilst 
actively  preparing  to  set  out  for  Acre.  Before  his  death 
he  exacted  a  solemn  promise  from  his  son  never  to  ce¬ 
lebrate  his  funeral  until  he  should  have  taken  the  Chris¬ 
tian  city,  and  put  all  its  inhabitants  to  the  swoid.  Melee 
Seraf  took  the  oath  with  right  good  will,  and  sent  a 
host  of  sappers  and  miners  before  him  to  prepare  the 
ground  ;  and  every  day  during  the  long  month  of  March 
the  Christians  had  watched  the  ground  from  Carmel  to 
the  sea-shore  broken  up  by  new  intrencliments,  and 
the  camp  filling  with  the  reinforcements  that  were  con¬ 
stantly  coming  in,  not  from  Egypt  alone,  but  fiom  Aia- 
bia  and  the  provinces  of  the  Euphrates,  till  the  vast 
plain  glittered  with  the  multitudes  that  covered  it ; 
their  golden  targets  and  polished  lance-points  lesem- 
bling  (says  Michaud)  “  the  shining  stars  on  a  serene 
night  ;  and  on  the  hosts’  advancing,  it  was  like  a 
forest  for  the  multitude  of  the  lances  held  aloft .  and 
well  it  might  be,  for  they  were  more  than  400,000  fight¬ 
ing  men,  and  they  covered  the  entire  plain.  A  little 
before  sunset,  the  sultan  rode  out,  surrounded  b)  his  ofli- 
cers  to  survey  his  thirty  miles  of  intrencliments  filled 
with  troops  whose  arms  had  as  yet  been  found  irresist¬ 
ible  '■)  and  when  lie  compared  his  host  of  combatants  with 
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tlie  contemptible  size  of  the  city,  the  weakness  of  whose 
defenders  was  well  known  to  him,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  very  idea  of  resistance  was  somewhat  laugh¬ 
able,  and  he  gave  orders  for  a  peremptory  summons  to 
surrender  ;  hut  there  was  neither  answer  nor  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  Christians,  and  the  nig’ht  passed  in 
silence  on  both  sides.  The  rosy  dawn  was  streaking  the 
sky  just  above  those  low  hills  that  rose  dark  against  the 
eastern  horizon,  when  the  silence  was  broken  by  a  hide¬ 
ous  crash.  The  smoke  and  dust  cleared  away,  and  you 
might  see  a  mass  of  crumbling  ruins  where  but  a  moment 
before  rose  the  stately  ramparts  of  the  city.  Then  a  loud 
cry  from  the  ranks  of  the  Saracens,  a  pell-mell  charge 
towards  the  spot,  and  a  pause  as  they  reached  the  verge 
of  a  wide,  deep  ditch  which  a  cmve  in  the  ground  till 
then  had  concealed  from  view.  There  was  a  bloody 
struggle  on  its  edge ;  and  the  infidels  were  forced  to 
retire,  leaving  five  thousand  corpses  on  the  ruined 
breach.  But  what  were  five  thousand  men  to  such  a 
host  as  theirs  ?  Such  a  repulse  hardly  seemed  a  check ; 
and  the  word  sped  rapidly  through  the  ranks  of  the  ca¬ 
valry  to  charge  and  force  their  way  to  the  foot  of  the 
breach,  which  was  manned  by  the  Christians,  and  de- 
efnded  by  several  large  instruments  of  war.  So  the 
horsemen  came  on  at  a  gallop ;  and  even  the  besieo-ed 
gazed  on  the  gallant  sight  with  admiration  as  they  be¬ 
held  that  line  of  warriors  sweeping’  forwards  on  their 
Arab  chargers,  their  arms  and  cuirasses,  and  even  the 
harness  of  their  horses,  glittering  in  gold;  for  they 
were  the  flower  of  the  sultan’s  troops.  But  their  gal¬ 
lantry  was  powerless  to  carry  them  over  that  yawning 
terrible  abyss— not  a  blow  could  they  level  at  their  ad¬ 
versaries;  whilst  a  shower  of  stones  and  arrows  from 
the  engines  on  the  walls  rolled  horses  and  riders  in  the 
dust  by  scores.  For  five  days  were  these  scenes  re¬ 
newed,  and  always  with  the  same  result ;  cavalry  and 
infantry  never  flinching  from  the  orders  o  the  sultan, 
winch  sent  them  to  certain  destruction,  but  continuing 
to  rush  on  with  a^ desperate  courage,  only  to  be  driven 
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back  upon  their  ranks,  leaving'  half  their  numbers  dead 
upon  the  field. 

The  sultan  was  greatly  enraged  at  his  repeated  fail¬ 
ures  ;  but  satisfied  at  length  that  the  city  was  not  yet 
to  be  carried  by  assault,  he  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of 
his  emirs,  and  commanded  the  ditch  to  be  filled  up. 
This  was  a  work  of  time ;  for,  first  it  had  to  be  drained 
of  the  water,  and  then  huge  camel-loads  of  earth  and 
stone  were  thrown  into  it  by  thousands ;  and  still,  as  day 
after  day  went  on,  it  scarcely  seemed  to  fill,  and  the 
month  of  April  passed  without  his  finding-  himself  a 
step  nearer  to  the  end  of  his  toil.  He  became  impa¬ 
tient,  and  without  waiting’  for  the  work  to  be  finished, 
gave  fresh  orders  for  the  assault.  The  ditch  was  but  half 
filled ;  and  when  the  first  line  of  the  Saracens  rushed  to 
the  edge,  they  were  once  more  oblig-ed  to  fall  back  in 
confusion,  baffled  and  unable  to  cross,  for  it  was  still  a 
full  yard  deep,  and  the  horses  refused  to  enter.  Then 
followed  a  scene,  which  perhaps  has  never  had  its  equal 
in  the  chronicles  of  war  or  of"  fanaticism ;  yet,  strange 
and  incredible  as  the  facts  may  seem,  they  are  related 
by  all  historians — some  being  the  eye-witnesses  of  what 
they  describe.  There  was  among-  the  sultan’s  troops  a 
body  of  men  known  by  the  name  of  Chages,  a  kind  of 
new  sect  among  the  Moslems,  who  surpassed  all  their 
comrades  in  their  terrible  and  bloody  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  Islam.  To  them  Melee  Seraf  now  turned: 
“  You  who  call  yourselves  the  chosen  of  the  Prophet,” 
he  cried,  “show  now  your  faith  by  deeds,  and  throw 
yourselves  into  yonder  ditch  as  a  bridge  for  the  mame- 
lukes.”  Without  a  moment’s  hesitation  the  Chages 
obeyed  the  call,  and  with  a  mad  enthusiasm  flung'  them¬ 
selves  into  the  chasm  by  hundreds,  while  the  others 
urged  their  horses  over  the  quivering  bridge  of  human 
bodies.  To  us  it  seems  a  strange  idea  to  storm  a  breach 
with  cavalry ;  but  the  Saracen  and  his  horse  were  rarely 
parted,  and  many  succeeded  in  clambering  with  their 
chargers  up  the  ruined  wall  only  to  find  their  labour 
useless,  for  a  new  one  had  risen  behind  the  old,  strongly 
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and  skilfully  erected,  and  defended  by  the  Hospitallers 
themselves,  with  their  marshal,  Claremont,  at  their  head. 
But  thougdi  the  horsemen  were  easily  driven  hack,  the 
miners  of  the  sultan  soon  found  their  way  to  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  new  defence :  down  it  came,  and  with  it 
many  a  tower  and  battlement  beside;  among  them  was 
the  piincipal  fortress  of  the  city,  which  the  infidels  were 
wont  to  call  “  the  Cursed  Tower,”  from  the  mischief 
their  men  received  beneath  its  walls.  One  assault  now 
followed  close  upon  another,  and  just  when  pressed  the 
hardest,  the  Christians  were  deserted  by  their  Cypriot 
allies.  King  Henry  had  had  to  sustain  the  shock  of  one 
day  s  assault,  and  that  was  enoug’h  for  him ;  under  pre¬ 
test  that  his  men  required  repose,  he  got  the  Teutonic 
knights  to  take  his  post  diming  the  night,  promising' 
again  to  relieve  them  when  morning  dawned.  But  that 
dawn  only  showed  the  sails  of  his  vessels  sinking-  in  the 
horizon ;  he  had  taken  advantage  of  the  night5 to  em¬ 
bark  unperceived,  and  was  far  on  his  way  to  Cyprus 
when  the  battle  recommenced.  That  day  the  Saracens 
were  well-nigh  in  possession  of  the  town:  for  in  one  of 
their  furious  charges  at  the  breach,  they  not  only  car¬ 
ried  it  with  the  slaughter  of  all  its  defenders,  but  pene¬ 
trated  to  the  very  heart  of  the  town.  There  was  hard 
fighting  hand  to  hand  m  the  crowded  streets,  and  the 
combat  fasted  two  entire  days,  until  at  length  Clare¬ 
mont,  at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  knights,  drove  the  in¬ 
truders  back  again  to  then-  trenches;  whilst  some  of 
them  were  seen  to  seize  their  antagonists  in  their  brawny 

STJtf  Imrl  tiem  Mo-g-  over  the  battlement! 
One  of  these  men,  a  Norman  of  prodigious  size,  leapt 

h0Tll  an?,threw  tliree  of  the  Saracens  over 

Suof-lfuo-Thh^  Tke  S1°  manJ  d°S'S  5  bllt  aS  he 

,-tiugghno  with  a  fourth,  a  stone  from  a  war-engine 
stiuck  him  to  the  ground.  ° 

^  Another  attack ;— this  time,  however,  hi  a  different 
nec  ion  the  great  gate  of  St.  Anthony  was  assaulted 
by  a  picked  corps  of  mamelukes ;  but  there,  too  thev 
.weie  met  by  the  Hospitallers  and  the  Templars'  with 
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the  two  grand  masters  at  their  head.  These  hrave  men 
seemed  to  be  in  all  parts  of  the  town  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  and  their  presence  animated  their  followers 
to  prodigies  of  valour.  Alas  !  their  valour  availed  hut 
little,  and  at  most  could  hut  gain  a  brief  delay ;  fresh 
enemies  swarmed  in  the  place  of  those  who  fell,  while 
every  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Christians  was  irreparable, 
and  their  numbers  were  reduced  to  a  scanty  handful. 
Sir  John  de  Yilliers  was  already  badly  wounded,  when 
the  master  of  the  Templars  thus  addressed  him  :  “The 
town  is  lost,  as  thing’s  now  stand,”  he  said ;  “  you  must 
try  a  sortie  that  will  draw  them  off  awhile,  and  give 
us  time  to  complete  some  fresh  defences.”  Yilhers, 
wounded  as  he  was,  did  his  best  to  carry  out  this  order, 
and  gathering  together  all  his  men  who  were  yet  able 
to  mount,  he  rode  out  to  the  enemy’s  camp,  his  whole 
body  not  consisting  of  above  500  in  number.  Bravely 
did  the  little  company  fall  on  the  Saracen  host,  which 
they  thought  to  take  by  surprise ;  hut  they  were  met 
by  all  the  cavalry  of  the  sultan,  and  after  a  desperate 
straggle,  re-entered  the  town  with  half  their  number 
missing-.  Bad  news,  too,  met  them  on  their  return ; 
Beaujeu  had  been  struck,  as  it  was  feared,  by  a  poisoned 
arrow,  and  half  the  town  was  already  in  possession  of 
the  enemy ;  with  daylight  they  could  look  for  nothing- 
but  one  last  death-struggle,  and  the  loss  of  all ;  and  a 
council  of  the  surviving  knights  of  the  three  orders  was 
hastily  summoned,  together  with  certain  of  the  eitizens 
and  the  gallant  old  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who,  though 
he  might  long-  since  have  secured  his  safety  by  flight, 
had  chosen  to  remain  to  encourage  his  children  by  his 
presence.  There  was  indeed  little  to  debate,  for  all  were 
of  one  mind  •  they  knew  well  enough  that  they  had 
only  to  choose  between  death  and  flight, — hut  of  the 
last  they  never  thought ;  the  port  was  indeed  open,  and 
there  was  yet  time ;  but  Acre  was  all  Palestine  to  its  de¬ 
fenders,  and  each  one  felt  that  to  die  on  its  battlements 
was  to  die  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  For  such  a  death 
they  therefore  prepared  as  became  the  cross  they  w ore ; 
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the!  holy  sacrifice  was  offered,  and  each  one  received 
what  to  far  the  greater  number  was  the  last  viaticum; 
they  gave  the  kiss  of  peace  each  one  to  his  neighbour 
old  grudges  were  made  up  where  any  existed,  and 
those  who  had  hved  m  jealousy  or  enmity  shook  one 

another  by  the  hand,  and  swore  to  stand  together  and 
cue  as  friends.  ° 

.  It  is  said  that  Beaujeu,  before  the  last  combat  be¬ 
gan,  forced  his  way  to  the  sultan’s  tent  to  propose  con¬ 
ditions  of  truce;  which  might  have  been  accepted  but 
tor  the  unwillingness  shown  by  the  renegades  in  the 
baracen  army  to  listen  to  terms  of  peace.  Whether  or 
no  this  be  true,  the  attempt  was  certainly  of  no  avail; 
for  it  was  still  night  when  the  Moslems  broke  into  the 
city  by  the  great  gate  of  St.  Anthony,  their  wav  lighted 
up  by  the  terrible  g’leam  of  the  Greek  fire,  andafnght- 

nnrC;d  m  the  streets-  Beaujeu  fed  in  the 
and  Clarem°nt  too,  the  gallant 
rnaishal  of  the  Hospitallers,  was  cut  to  pieces’  by  a 
thousand  blows.  The  day  broke  cold  and  gloomy  o^er 
the  city  which  was  the  scene,  not  of  one,  but'  of  iS 
numerabIe  combats.  Every  house  was  defended  and 
square  was  a  rallyingpost  and  a  bat¬ 
tleground;  the  streets  were  piled  high  with  dead  and 
dying,  and  were  slippery  with  blood.  At  length  it  was 

:  Z1  ll!rl  t?wards  the  port  carried  soldiers  and 
populace  together  m  one  dense  and  crowded  ma«  mu- 
sued  and  massacred  by  the  mamelukes,  as  theylwe^i 
a  ong  treading  one  another  under  in  the  crush.  ^  Of  all 

Jp1fs“ldtltude’  not  half  ^er  reached  the  vessels;  for 
the  Saracens  were  amongst  them,  slaughtering  them 
as  they  stood,  the  Greek  fire  fell  thick  over  tlfe  shT 
ping  and  the  crowded  boats  that  left  the  shore  were 
burnt  or  sunk  before  they  reached  the  vesTels’  sTdes 
Sixty  thousand  Christians  fell,  it  is  said,  in  that  short 

order  °ofSte  A  wh°le  convent  of  nuns  of  the 

violence  of  the  ™  t0  SaV6  t],iej1nse!ves  from  the  brutal 
^ ie  conquerors,  following’  the  exarrmlp 

thOT  conraS““  superior^  mutilate<f  their  features  L 
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tlie  most  frightful  manner ;  so  that  tlie  Pagan  soldiery 
no  sooner  beheld  these  spouses  of  Christ  all  bleeding  and 
ghastly,  than,  seized  with  disgust  and  fury,  they  fell 
upon  them  and  slaughtered  them  without  mercy.*  As 
to  the  Hospitallers,  there  were  but  six  left  alive,  and 
these  made  a  gallant  retreat  under  cover  of  a  shower  of 
arrows,  and  gained  the  barrack,  or  galley  of  the  order, 
in  which  they  made  their  way  towards  Cyprus.  The 
Templars  finding  it  impossible  to  cut  their  way  through 
the  masses  of  then*  enemies,  threw  themselves  into  a 
tower,  and  held  it  for  some  days  against  all  assaults. 
It  was  the  last  struggle  of  despair :  the  tower  was  soon 
mined,  and  scaled  by  thousands  of  the  Saracens  ;  hut  as 
they  crowded  to  the  ladders,  the  walls  gave  way,  and 
falling  with  a  hideous  crash,  buried  Christians  and  Mos¬ 
lems  in  their  ruins.  It  is  said  that  ten  Templars  escaped 
previous  to  the  catastrophe,  and  found  their  way  to 
Cyprus ;  hut  all  that  remained  in  the  city,  whether  sol¬ 
diers  or  citizens,  were  put  to  the  sword;  and  for  days 
the  slaughter  lasted,  till  there  were  none  left  to  be 
slain. 

The  fall  of  Acre  was  quickly  followed  by  that  of 
Tyre,  and  all  the  smaller  towns  along  the  Syrian  coast. 


*  Roger  of  Wendover,  in  Ms  Flowers  of  History,  relates  a  similar 
instance  of  admirable  courage  on  the  part  of  the  nuns  of  Goi ding- 
ham  in  Berwickshire,  when  the  country  was  invaded  by  the  merciless 
Danes  in  the  year  870.  Assembling  all  the  sisters,  the  holy  abbess  ad¬ 
dressed  them,  and  having  obtained  from  them  a  promise  of  implicit 
obedience  to  her  maternal  commands,  she  “  took  a  razor,  and  with 
it  cut  off  her  nose,  together  with  her  upper  hp  unto  the  teeth,  pre¬ 
senting  herself  a  horrible  spectacle  to  those  who  stood  by.  -rilled 
with  admiration  at  this  heroic  deed,  the  whole  community  fol¬ 
lowed  her  example,  and  each  did  the  like  to  themselves.  With  the 
morrow’s  dawn  came  those  most  cruel  tyrants,  to  disgrace  the  holy 
women  dedicated  to  God,  and  to  pillage  and  bum  the  monastery, 
but  on  beholding  the  abbess  and  all  the  sisters  so  frightfully  muti 
lated  and  stained  with  their  own  blood  from  the  sole  °f  their  foot 
unto  their  head,  they  retreated  in  haste  from  the  spot,  thinking  a 
moment  too  long  for  tarrying  there.  But  as  they  were  retiring,  the 
leaders  ordered  their  wicked  followers  to  set  fire  and  burn  the  mon¬ 
astery,  with  all  its  buildings  and  its  holy  inmates.  Which  being 
done,  the  holy  abbess  and  all  the  holy  virgins  with  her  attained  the 
glory  of  martyrdom.” 
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Nicopolis  held  out  for  two  years  longer,  thanks  to  a 
little  garrison  of  Hospitallers ;  hut  at  length  an  earth¬ 
quake  accomplished  what  the  Saracen  arms  could  not 
effect,  and  city  and  garrison  were  buried  under  one  heap 
of  ruins.  ^Thus  the  Cross  was  overthrown  for  ever  in 
Syria ;  and  the  order  that  was  created  for  its  defence  was 
compelled  to  seek  another  home. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

The  Knights  at  Limisso— Commencement  of  their  naval  power — Sup¬ 
pression  of  the  Templars — Enterprise  of  the  Hospitallers  against 
Rhodes— Its  final  success — The  island  and  its  dependencies— 
First  hostilities  with  the  Turks— Deposition  of  Yillaret— Com¬ 
plaints  against  the  Order — Division  into  languages — The  Pope 
charges  the  Knights  with  the  defence  of  Smyrna. 

The  little  liandful  of  knights  whom  we  left  covered 
with  wounds  in  their  single  galley,  directed  their  course 
towards  Cyprus,  which  was  looked  on  in  those  days  as 
a -resting-place  on  the  road  between  Europe  and  Syria, 
and  had  been  conquered  years  before,  and  granted  to 
Guy.  de  Lusignan  by  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  short  crusade.  The  island  was  still  held, 
together  with  the  title  of  king  of  Jerusalem,  by  one  of 
the  descendants  of  De  Lusignan,  and  seemed  a  fitting 
place  of  refuge  for  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross.  We  have 
said  that  there  were  but  six  who  found  their  way  alive 
out  of  Acre,  of  whom  the  grand  master  was  one ;  but 
their  numbers  were  soon  increased,  for  knights  flocked 
in  from  every  country  in  answer  to  the  circular  which 
had  been  sent  before  the  siege  began ;  and  Villiers  soon 
found  himself  surrounded  by  a  numerous  and  well-ap¬ 
pointed  body  of  his  order.  King  Henry  had  granted 
the  town  of  Limisso  to  him  and  the  Templars  as  their 
temporary  place  of  residence;  and  here  a  chapter  of  the 
Hospitallers  was  held  to  consider  what  best  was  to  he 
done  in  the  emergency.  Never  since  the  first  day  of 
then  foundation  had  such  an  assembly  been  seen ;  for 
scarcely  a  man  had  remained  in  Europe,  but  all  had 
hastened  when  the  summons  reached  them,  and  had 
met  in  Cyprus  on  their  road  to  Acre,  though  too  late 
to  proceed  further  on  their  way.  The  first  act  of 
VTlliers  was  to  submit  himself  to  the  judgment  of  the 
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chapter,  for  the  fact  of  his  leaving-  Acre  alive ;  and 
then  a  resolute  vote  was  passed,  in  spite  of  all  their 
losses,  never  to  abandon  the  cause  for  which  their  order 
had  been  first  created,  just  two  centuries  before ;  hut 
to  sacrifice  their  fives  for  the  Holy  Land  whenever  and 
however  they  might  be  called  ,•  and  for  this  purpose,  to 
fortify  Limisso  as  they  should  best  he  able,  as  being- 
nearer  to  the  shores  of  Syria  than  any  other  residence 
which  it  was  then  in  their  power  to  choose. 

The  spirit  of  the  order  must  still  have  been  very 
fresh  and  vigorous;  for  though  Limisso  was  old  and 
half  in  ruins  from  the  continual  attacks  of  the  Saracen 
pirates,  and  there  were  neither  fortifications,  nor  even 
accommodation  sufficient  for  the  knights,  yet  then-  first 
care  was  directed  to  preparing-  some  establishment  for 
the  reception  of  the  poor  and  of  the  pilg-rims.  The 
Xenodochia  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Acre  could  not  indeed 
he  thought  of ;  hut  still  the  order  might  not  exist  with¬ 
out  its  hospital.  The  next  step  was  one  whose  future 
results  they  themselves  perhaps  scarcely  contemplated  : 
it  was  the  refitting  of  the  galley  which  had  brought 
them  from  Acre,  and  which  they  determined  to  keep  in 
repair  to  assist  them  against  the  pirates ;  at  the  same 
time  they  also  resolved  by  degrees  to  build  other  vessels, 
that  the  pilgrims  who  still  found  their  way  to  the  holy 
places,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  the  infidels,  might  be 
protected  on  their  journey  by  sea,  since  they  could  have 
their  escort  on  land  no  longer. 

This  was  the  origin  of  their  celebrated  navy,  which 
afterwards  contributed  more  than  any  other  single  power 
to  defend  the  coasts  of  Europe,  and  restrain  the  Moslems 
within  their  own  shores.  It  was  from  the  corsairs  of 
Barbary  and  Egypt  that  the  Christians  suffered  so  much 
during-  the  three  centuries  that  followed ;  for  not  only 
was  every  vessel  that  plied  on  the  Mediterranean  sub¬ 
ject  to  their  attacks,  but  the  towns  and  villages  on  the 
coasts  of  France  and  Italy  were  constantly  ravaged,  and 
their  inhabitants  carried,  in  to  captivity;  nor  as  yet  had 
there  arisen  any  maritime  power  bold  and  warlike  enough 
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to  protect  tlie  highway  of  the  sea.  Very  soon  there 
appeared  in  all  the  chief  ports  of  Europe  little  vessels 
ot  various  sizes  and  construction,  armed  and  manned  hy 
the  soldiers  of  the  Cross,  collecting’  pilgrims  and  escort- 
mg  them  on  their  way  to  the  Syrian  shores,  and  guard¬ 
ing-  them,  a  few  months  later,  on  their  return.  The 
corsairs,  accustomed  to  make  an  easy  prey  of  the  pil¬ 
grims,  were  not  long  in  attacking’  these  new  galleys  • 
but  they  found  a  different  resistance  from  what  they 
had  expected ;  and  few  years  passed  without  the  Hos¬ 
pitallers  bringing  some  of  the  captured  vessels  of  the 
Saracens  into  the  ports  of  Cyprus  j  so  that  their  little 
fleet  gradually  grew  considerable,  and  the  flag  of  St. 
John  soon  came  to  he  feared  and  respected  in  every 
sea.  And  here  we  can  scarcely  avoid  observing,  on  the 
one  hand,  an  example  of  that  wonderful  spirit  of  adap¬ 
tation  to  be  found  in  all  the  elder  religious  orders  of 
the  Church,  which  enabled  them  to  take  new  shapes 
and  assume  new  duties,  according  as  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  originally  instituted  changed  and 
shifted  with  the  age ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
wonders  of  God’s  providence,  which  is  ever  bringing 
good  out  of  evil,  and  turning  what  men  call  the  dis¬ 
asters  and  failures  of  the  Church  to  her  greater  glory. 
The  Hospitallers,  whilst  fixed  within  the  boundaries  of 
Palestine,  were  able,  indeed,  to  discharge  a  great  work 
of  charity,  but  one  whose  limits  were  necessarily  pre¬ 
scribed  ;  the  very  defeat,  however,  which  drove  them  out 
of  Syria,  and  seemed  even  to  threaten  their  extinction, 
became  the  means  of  opening  to  them  a  new  sphere  of 
action,  in  which  they  may  be  said  to  have  become  the 
protectors  of  all  Christendom.  The  numbers  they 
rescued  from  captivity,  or  saved  from  falling-  into  a 
bondage  often  worse  than  death,  are  beyond  calculation ; 
and  if  the  crusades,  though  failing  in  their  primary 
object,  yet  kept  the  Moslems  at  bay  during  two  centu¬ 
ries,  and  thus  saved  Europe  from  that  inundation  of 
infidelity  which  overwhelmed  the  eastern  nations,  the 
maritime  power  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  contributed 
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in  no  small  degree  to  the  same  end,  when  the  old  cru¬ 
sading-  enthusiasm  had  faded  and  died  away. 

As  may  be  imagined,  it  was  not  with  indifference 
that  Melee  Seraf,  the  conqueror  of  Acre,  watched  the 
resurrection  to  new  life  of  an  order  he  had  thought  to 
destroy.  Its  new  enterprises  and  repeated  successes 
against  the  commanders  of  his  galleys  stung  him  most 
sensibly ;  and  he  prepared  a  powerful  flotilla  to  he  des¬ 
patched  against  Limisso,  for  the  purpose  of  extermi¬ 
nating  the  insolent  Hospitallers  and  razing  their  citadel 
to  the  ground.  God,  however,  watched  over  His  own 
cause.  A  civil  war  broke  out  in  the  sultan’s  own  do¬ 
minions  ;  he  himself  fell  in  the  first  engagement ;  and 
his  successor  had  too  much  on  his  hands  to  be  in  a 
condition  to  pursue  a  distant  expedition :  thus  the 
knights  were  saved  from  an  attack  against  which  they 
possessed  scarcely  any  defences,  and  their  naval  power, 
instead  of  being  crushed  in  its  infancy,  had  time  to 
strengthen  and  increase. 

The  residence  of  the  order  at  Limisso  lasted  for 
about  eighteen  years;  during  which  period  the  tempo¬ 
rary  success  of  the  Tartars,  under  their  great  khan, 
Gazan,  seemed  at  one  time  to  give  hopes  of  a  re-estab- 
lishinent  of  the  Christian  power  in  Palestine.  Gazan, 
though  not  a  Christian  himself,  was  always  solicitous 
for  the  alliance  of  the  Christian  sovereigns.  He  had 
Christians  from  the  Asiatic  provinces  among  his  troops, 
and  to  please  them  is  said  to  have  even  placed  the  cross 
upon  his  banners.  The  better  to  pursue  his  hostilities 
against  the  Saracens,  he  entered  into  a,  league  with  the 
kings  of  Armenia  and  Cyprus,  and  the  orders  of  the 
Hospitallers  and  Templars  ;  and  at  the  head  of  their 
united  forces  made  himself  master  of  Syria.  Once 
more  did  the  Christian  knights  find  themselves  within 
the  walls  of  the  Holy  City;  and  wfliilst  gazing  on  the 
ruins  of  their  old  home,  or  on  the  grassy  mounds  which 
were  all  that  remained  to  show  the  fate  of  their  brethren 
of  Nicopolis,  they  doubtless  thought  the  day  was  come 
for  the  Cross  once  more  to  triumph,  and  that  they  should 
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behold  the  hospital  of  Jerusalem  rise  from  its  ashes  in 
f.  lts  ancient  splendour.  But  Gazan  was  recalled  to 
ins  own  dominions ;  and  the  forces  of  the  Christians 
were  too  weak  to  hold  the  country  they  had  conquered. 
The  ambassadors  of  the  khan  were  seen  indeed  at  the 
court  of  Rome;  and  had  Bonifiee  VIII.,  who  then  filled 
the  papal  see,  been  able  to  unite  the  European  powers 
m  a  fresh.  crusade,  it  is  probable  that  a  greater  ad¬ 
vantage  might  have  been  obtained  than  had  ever  yet 
attended  their  arms,— for  the  Saracens  had  lost  the 
prestige  of  success ;  but  the  pontiff  was  engaged  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  most  powerful  of  those  princes  who 
m  ould  naturally  have  lent  their  aid  to  such  an  enter¬ 
prise,  and  whilst  France  was  governed  by  Philip  le  Bel 
no  undertaking  preached  by  Boniface  could  look  for 
support  from  that  nation.  The  whole  plan,  therefore, 
fell  to  the  ground ;  and  the  Hospitallers,  whose  con¬ 
tinuance  in  Cyprus  gave  rise  to  many  jealousies  on  the 
part  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  island,  began  to  see  the 
necessity  of  abandoning  their  hopes  of  returning-  to 
Palestine,  and  of  looking  out  for  some  other  settlement 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  shores,  where  their  inde¬ 
pendence  might  be  undisputed. 

_  There  were  many  plans  afloat  at  this  time  for  the 
union  of  the  two  great  military  orders  under  one  head ; 
plans  which,  originating  with  Clement  V.,  the  successor 
of  Boniface,  may  perhaps  have  been  intended  as  a  means 
of  avoiding  the  more  violent  measures  for  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  Templars  forced  on  him  later  by  the  French 
Icing.  Molay  was  then  grand  master  of  the  Templars, 
and  William  de  Villaret  of  the  Hospitallers  :  both  were 
summoned  to  France,  where  the  pontiff  then  resided, 
under  pretext  of  conferring  on  the  practicability  of  a 
new  crusade ;  but  Molay  alone  obeyed ;  Villaret  excused 
his  delay  by  alleging  the  urgent  necessity  -which  lay  on 
him  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  his  order.  He  had 
already  fixed  on  the  island  of  Rhodes  as  the  place  most 
adapted  for  his  purpose :  it  was  but  a  short  distance 
from  Palestine,  provided  with  an  excellent  port,  and 
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capable  of  being'  strongly  fortified ;  whilst  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  its  existing  government  seemed  to  justify  the 
attempt  at  conquest.  It  was  nominally  subject  to  the 
Greeks ;  but  in  the  decay  of  their  empire  the  lords  of 
Gualla  had  assumed  the  real  sovereignty  of  the  island; 
and,  the  better  to  protect  their  independence  against 
the  court  of  Constantinople,  had  introduced  a  population 
of  Turks  and  Saracens,  whose  lawless  piracies  they  con¬ 
nived  at  and  encouraged.  The  ports  of  Rhodes  offered 
a  sure  refuge  for  the  vessels  of  the  corsairs  when  pursued 
by  the  galleys  of  the  Hospitallers,  or  of  other  Christian 
powers ;  and  the  island  had  come  to  have  a  bad  repu¬ 
tation,  as  little  else  than  a  nest  of  robbers.  Villaret, 
therefore,  felt  little  doubt  that  his  plan  for  •  erecting 
Rhodes  into  a  sovereignty  for  his  order  would  meet 
with  no  opposition  from  the  European  princes  on  the 
ground  of  justice :  so,  after  reconnoitering  the  island, 
and  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  enterprise  was 
beyond  his  strength  without  the  assistance  of  a  larger 
force  than  he  then  possessed,  he  prepared  to  set  out  for 
Europe,  both  in  obedience  to  the  pontifical  summons, 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  requisite  rein¬ 
forcements.  But  he  died  before  putting  his  proposed 
voyage  into  execution;  and  the  knights  immediately 
elected  in  his  room  his  brother  Bulk  de  Villaret,  as 
being  fully  possessed  of  his  most  secret  designs,  and 
the  best  capable  of  bringing  them  to  a  successful  ter¬ 
mination. 

.Bulk  therefore  hastened  to  France  early  in  the 
spring  of  1307,  to  lay  the  plan  before  the  Pope  and  the 
French  king ;  Molay  had  already  preceded  him,  and  was 
at  P oitiers  (then  the  residence  of  the  papal  court)  at  the 
very  time  of  his  visit.  The  storm  had  not  yet  broken 
over  the  head  of  the  Templars,  and  the  designs  against 
them  were  kept  a  close  secret;  yet  it  is  probable  that 
there  were  even  then  sufficient  tokens  of  ill-will  and  ap¬ 
proaching  disgrace  to  impress  the  grand  master  of  the 
Hospitallers  with  the  belief,  that  France  was  just  then 
no  safe  quarters  for  the  representative  of  either  of  the 
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military  orders.  Nevertheless,  it  would  seem  that  Cle¬ 
ment  at  least  entered  favourably  into  his  views:  and 
though  the  real  object  of  the  enterprise  was  kept  a  se- 
cret,  yet  the  proposal  for  a  fresh  expedition  against  the 
mhdeis,  when  publicly  proclaimed,  was  received  with 
such  enthusiasm,  that  Villaret  soon  found  himself  fur¬ 
nished  with  men  and  money  sufficient  for  his  purpose. 
ITn  mone3r  was  principally  contributed  by  the  women 
of  Genoa,  who  sold  their  jewels  to  supply  the  means  of 
this  new  crusade,  as  it  was  termed ;  the  troops  were 
chiefly  from  Germany  ;  and  thus  provided,  he  hastened 
to  return  to  Cyprus,  where  he  arrived  in  the  August  of 
the  same  year.  Two  months  later  Molay  was  arrested, 
and  that  terrible  tragedy  was  enacted  which  ranks  the 
suppression  of  the  Templars  among'  the  great  crimes  of 
history.  Its  relation  forms  no  part  of  our  subject ;  for 
whilst  every  fresh  investigation  serves  only  to' add  new 
evidence  of  the  innocence  of  the  accused,  and  to  increase 
the  infamy  of  their  enemies,  there  has  never  been  an 
attempt  to  involve  the  Hospitallers  in  the  charges 
brought  against  them.  Yet  it  can  scarcely  he  doubted 
that  they  too  were  included  in  the  original  design  of 
the  French  king;  and  that,  had  Villaret  withdrawn 
his  knights  to  Europe,  and,  like  Molay,  put  himself 
within  the  power  of  his  enemies,  the  fate  of  both  orders 
would  have  been  alike.  But  Providence  ordered  it 
otherwise ;  and  at  the  very  time  when  the  Templars 
were  being  tortured  and  massacred  in  France,  the  bril¬ 
liant  fame  acquired  by  the  Hospitallers  in  Rhodes 
placed  them  in  a  position  of  safety  beyond  the  grasp 
of  Philip. 

Villaret’ s  movements  were  conducted  with  the  great¬ 
est  secrecy ;  he  remained  at  Cyprus  only  long'  enough 
to  take  on  board  his  vessels  those  of  the  knights  who 
still  remained  in  the  island,  and  then  directed  his  course 
towards  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Even  they,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  troops,  were  persuaded  that  the  ex¬ 
pedition  was  about  to  be  directed  against  Syria,  and 
the  real  object  was  suspected  by  none.  Anchoring  in 
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the  port  of  Myra,  the  grand  master  despatched  a  secret 
embassy  to  the  Greek  emperor  Andronicus  to  solicit 
the  formal  investiture  of  Rhodes,  under  condition  of 
rendering  him  military  service  against  the  infidels.  A 
compliance  with  this  request  would  have  been  every 
way  advantageous  to  the  emperor’s  interest;  hut  the 
old  jealousy  of  the  Latins  was  too  strong,  and  he  re¬ 
jected  the  proposal  with  disdain.  His  repfy,  however, 
made  little  difference  in  the  course  of  events ;  without 
waiting  for  the  return  of  his  ambassador,  Yillaret  pub¬ 
licly  announced  his  real  design ;  and  taking  the  Rho¬ 
dians  by  surprise,  he  disembarked  his  troops  and  mili¬ 
tary  stores  with  scarcely  a  show  of  resistance.  In  spite 
of  this  first  success,  however,  he  found  himself  encom¬ 
passed  by  many  difficulties :  the  corsairs  assembled  in 
great  numbers  from  the  neighbouring’  inslands  at  the 
first  intelligence  of  the  Christians  landing’;  and  a  de¬ 
sultory  war  beg'an,  which  lasted  for  four  years  wfith 
various  success.  The  inhabitants,  assisted  by  a  body 
of  troops  despatched  by  the  Greek  emperor,  threw  them¬ 
selves  into  the  city  of  Rhodes,  whose  streng’th  of  posi¬ 
tion  enabled  them  to  hold  out  against  repeated  assaults. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  German  and  French  volunteers 
gradually  dropped  away,  and  left  the  knights  unsup¬ 
ported  ;  so  that  their  numbers  were  considerably  reduced, 
and  they,  in  their  turn,  were  obliged  to  stand  on  the 
defensive.  But  for  the  capacity  and  unwearied  exer¬ 
tions  of  their  grand  master,  they  might  have  found 
themselves  in  a  critical  position;  but  whilst  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  raising  fresh  levies  in  Europe,  he  found  means 
also  to  inspire  his  followers  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
never  failed  them,  in  spite  of  every  reverse. 

Wo  details  have  been  left  by  contemporary  historians 
of  the  final  struggle ;  we  know  only  that  it  was  most 
bloody ;  and  that  before  the  banner  of  the  order  was 
planted  on  the  walls  of  Rhodes,  many  of  the  bravest 
among  the  knights  were  cut  to  pieces.  Yillaret,  how¬ 
ever,  found  himself  in  the  end  master  of  the  city  and  of 
the  whole  island ;  and  such  of  the  Saracens  as  escaped 
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alive,  took  to  tlieir  vessels,  and  were  the  first  to  spread 
the  news  of  their  defeat  along-  the  coasts  and  among  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago.  The  universal  joy  and  admi¬ 
ration  excited  throughout  Europe  by  the  intelligence  of 
the  event,  was  a  testimony  of  the  benefit  which  all  felt 
would  accrue  to  the  Christian  cause  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  independent  sovereignty  in  those  seas,  which 
had  hitherto  been  ei&irely  at  the  command  of  the  infi¬ 
dels  ;  and  the  title  of  “  Knights  of  Rhodes”  was  not  so 
much  assumed  by  the  order  as  accorded  to  them  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  all  nations. 

The  first  act  of  the  grand  master,  after  the  surren¬ 
der  of  the  capital,  and  the  submission  of  the  Christian 
inhabitants  to  their  new  sovereigns,  was  to  order  the 
restoration  of  the  city  fortifications,  that  they  might  be 
put  in  a  thoroug’h  state  of  defence  ;  after  which  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  visit  the  surrounding  group  of  islets,  which 
readily  acknowledg-ed  his  authority.  The  territories 
now  subject  to  the  order  included,  besides  the  larger 
island  of  Rhodes,  nine  others,  some  scarcely  more  than 
fortified  rocks,  yet  serving  as  outposts  of  defence,  and 
all  of  them  inhabited.  Others  were  richly  wooded  and 
productive,  and  were  granted  on  a  kind  of  feudal  tenure 
to  certain  of  the  knights  who  had  most  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  late  war  ;  of  these  the  most  consider¬ 
able  was  Cos,  or  Lango,  which  afterwards,  under  the 
rule  of  its  new  masters,  rose  to  an  important  position 
among  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago. 

I11  the  midst  of  these  surrounding  islets,  not  twenty 
miles  distant  from  the  Asiatic  coast,  lay  Rhodes — a  fairy 
island  on  a  fairy  ocean ;  and  the  soft  southern  breeze, 
as  it  swept  over  her  fields,  carried  far  over  the  waters 
the  scent  of  those  roses  which  bloomed  through  all  the 
year,  and  from  which  she  derived  her  name.  The  very 
rocks  were  garlanded  with  them;  beds  of  flowering- 
myrrh  perfumed  the  air;  and  tufts  of  laurel-roses 
adorned  the  margins  of  the  rivulets  with  their  gaudy 
blossoms.  It  is  scarcely  strange  that  Rhodes  should  in 
old  times  have  been  the  school  of  art;  for  men  caught,  as 
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it  were  naturally,  the  painter’s  inspiration  amidst  scenes 
of  such  enchanting’  loveliness.  She  was  made,  indeed, 
to  he  a  home  of  peace ;  her  skies  were  ever  cloudless 
and  untroubled ;  her  woods  stood  thick  with  fruit-trees, 
and  the  velvet  of  her  sloping1  lawns  sparkled  with  a 
thousand  flowers.  Her  beauty  was  neither  stern  nor 
grand,  it  was  entirely  pastoral ;  and  if  you  wandered 
inland  round  her  entire  circuit,  which  was  scarcely  thirty 
miles,  one  verdant  landscape  every  where  met  your  eye, 
woods  and  gardens  breaking  the  sameness  of  those  lovely 
pastures ;  while  all  round,  between  the  hills  and  through 
the  foliage  of  the  trees,  you  caught  the  blue  line  of  the 
sea,  whose  music,  as  it  murmured  on  the  shore,  was 
never  absent  from  your  ears.  In  old  times,  as  we  have 
said,  Rhodes  had  had  her  celebrity;  she  had  tau°\ht 
eloquence  to  Rome,  and  had  claimed  the  empire  of  the 
seas;  but  all  her  greatness  had  vanished  under  Greek 
misrule  and  the  barbarism  of  her  Saracen  masters ; 
and  when  the  knights  took  possession  of  their  new  ter¬ 
ritory;  they  found  nothing  left  of  ancient  Rhodes  but 
her  beauty  and  her  name.  There  were,  however,  great 
resources,  and  these,  under  their  hands,  were  not  long  in 
developing.  The  forests  furnished  wood,  and  the  island 
of  Syma  skilful  carpenters  for  ship-building;  and  these 
latter  had  the  art  of  constructing  galleys  so  light  and 
swift  that  no  vessel  on  the  eastern  seas  could  match 
them  with  either  sail  or  oar.  So  on  the  summit  of  a 
high  mountain  in  Syma  a  watch-tower  was  built,  and 
the  inhabitants  bound  themselves  to  keep  a  look-out 
over  the  ocean,  and  send  the  first  news  to  Rhodes  by 
their  swiftest  galley  of  the  approach  of  hostile  fleets : 
and  by  their  skill  the  navy  of  the  order  rapidly  increased 
m  magnitude  and  excellence.  Then  there  was  Lero, 
with  her  quarries  of  rich  marble,  which  supplied  a  com¬ 
merce  of  herself;  and  Nisara,  whose  ships  were  known 
m  every  city  on  the  southern  coasts,  and  whose  inha¬ 
bitants  bad  retained  something  of  their  old  fame  as 
aitists  and  encourao-ed  by  a  free  and  generous  govern¬ 
ment,  soon  filled  their  towns  with  palaces  that  vied 
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with  those  of  Genoa ;— with  rich  columns,  and  statues, 
and  marble  fountains,  all  brought  together  in  a  lavish 
profusion,  and  bespeaking  the  noble  tastes  of  her  mer¬ 
chant  lords  There  were  plenty  of  ports  and  harbours 
on  these  island  coasts,  and  a  population  of  maritime 
habits,  accustomed  to  live  on  the  sea,  or  well-nio-h  in 
it,*  in  short,  every  thing  contributed  to  point  out  naval 
and  commercial  enterprise  as  the  road  to  the  future 
greatness  of  Rhodes. 

.  Tlie  first  enemy  who  threatened  the  safety  of  the 
knights  in  their  new  home  was  one  of  whom  they  were 
hereafter  to  hear  more.  The  Tartar  Othman  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  Turkish  empire 
and  had  established  himself  in  Bithynia  and  other 
Asiatic  provinces,  which  he  had  conquered  from  the 
Greeks.  It  was  to  him  that  the  Saracens  of  Rhodes 
fled  for  refuge  after  being  finally  driven  out  of  the 
island;  and  he  very  willingly  undertook  their  cause, 
and  despatched  a  considerable  force,  which  besieged  the 
knights  in  their  city  before  they  had  time  to  restore 
the  walls  or  raise  fresh  fortifications  in  place  of  those 
they  had  destroyed.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  then- 
defenceless  position,  Othman  received  his  first  defeat  ; 
and,  obliged  to  retire  with  considerable  loss, 'he  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  plundering-  the  neig-hbouring-  islands, 
from  whence  he  kept  up  a  desultory  warfare  which 
lasted  for  some  time  longer.  In  1315,  however,  the 
knights  were  enabled,  with  the  assistance,  as  it  is  said, 
of  Amadeus  of  Savoy,  to  expel  their  Turkish  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  commence  the  work  of  rebuilding  and  forti¬ 
fying.  So  soon  as  this  was  completed,  Villaret  bent  all 
his  endeavours  to  the  restoration  ofcommei-ce  :  the  port 
of  Rhodes  was  thrown  open  to  all  nations,  and  many 
of  the  Latin  Christians  who  had  been  driven  from  the 
Holy  Land,  and  were  scattered  about  in  various  parts 
of  Greece,  hastened  to  enrol  themselves  under  the  banner 
of  St.  John,  which  protected  all  alike — Greek  and  Latin, 
mercantile  or  military;  and  out  of  these  various  elements 
the  new  state  rapidly  rose  to  opulence  and  renown. 
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Its  opulence  was  perhaps  a  doubtful  good,  to  some 
at  least  among-  the  knig-hts,  who  after  their  long  hard¬ 
ships  and  sufferings  were  tempted  to  make  their  restora¬ 
tion  to  better  fortunes  the  excuse  for  a  life  of  ease  and 
indulgence.  The  relaxation  was  far  from  universal;  and 
from  the  description  left  us  of  the  general  state  of  then- 
dominions,  it  is  evident  that  a  wise  and  enlightened 
policy  directed  their  government,  and  that  the  abuses, 
such  as  they  were,  were  confined  to  a  minority.  But 
unhappily  the  grand  master  himself  was  of  the  number ; 
hero  and  man  of  genius  as  he  had  proved  himself  to  be, 
after  winning  the  applause  of  all  Europe  and  a  name 
among  the  great  men  of  the  time,  he  was  not  strong- 
enough  to  withstand  his  own  success,  and  his  luxury 
and  neglect  of  duty  soon  raised  the  voice  of  the  order 
against  him.  His  irregularities  must  have  been  great, 
for  rarely  is  a  successful  chief  unpopular  among  his 
followers ;  yet  the  discontent  even  spread  into  revolt, 
and  the  majority  of  the  knig-hts,  after  solemnly  deposing- 
Villaret  from  his  authority,  chose  Maurice  cle  Pagnac 
in  his  room, — a  man  of  stern  and  austere  character,  and 
a  zealous  advocate  of  discipline.  The  matter  ended  in 
the  interference  of  the  Pope,  John  XXII.,  who  sum¬ 
moned  the  rival  grand  masters  to  Avignon,  where  Vil- 
laret  was  oblig-ed  to  retire  on  a  rich  commander}'  of  the 
order ;  and  Pag-nac  soon  after  dying,  Helion  de  Ville- 
neilve  was  elected  on  the  recommendation,  or  nomina¬ 
tion,  of  the  Pontiff.  On  his  return  to  Rhodes  from 
Montpellier,  where  he  had  convened  a  general  chapter 
for  the  reform  of  abuses,  matters  began  "to  mend;  laws 
were  passed  obliging  the  residence  of  all  the  principal 
officers  of  the  order  at  the  seat  of  government ;  all  the 
islands  were  strongly  fortified,  and  such  a  spirit  infused 
into  the  little  commonwealth,  that  many  built  and 
maintained  war-galleys  for  defence  against  the  infidels 
at  their  own  expense,"  in  addition  to  those  kept  up  by 
the  government;  and,  in  spite  of  the  vast  expenses 
rendered  necessary  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time, 
the  chief  g-lory  of  Rhodes  and  her  knightly  sovereigns 
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lay  ill  the  happiness  of  those  who  lived  beneath  their 
rule.  They  were  still  worthy  of  their  ancient  title, 
“  Servants  of  the  poor  of  Christ;”  “for,”  says  Yertot, 
u  there  was  not  a  poor  man  in  all  the  territories  of  the 
order:’  there  were  employment  and  support  for  all; 
and  for  the  sick  there  was  the  larg*e  and  magnificent 
hospital,  where  soul  as  well  as  body  was  cared  for,  and 
where  the  grand  master’s  example  of  charity  animated 
and  kept  alive  the  fervour  of  primitive  discipline  in  the 
hearts  of  his  knights. 

Yet  the  Hospitallers  had  their  enemies ;  those  who 
had  plundered  and  destroyed  one  order,  and  given  it  up 
to  centimes  of  defamation,  would  willingly  have  done 
the  same  by  its  survivor.  It  was  said  of  them  that 
they  never  gave  alms ; — scarcely  an  accusation,  had  it 
even  been  true,  if  indeed  they  kept  their  subjects  from 
the  need  of  almsgiving;  hut  false,  unless  we' leave  out 
of  sight  the  hospital  and  its  vast  system  of  charity  daily 
dispensed  in  grand  and  lavish  profusion.  And  that  they 
did  not  spare  themselves  in  their  exertions  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  that  system,  is  evident  from  the  law  made 
about  that  time  limiting  the  table  of  the  knights  to  a 
single  dish.  The  Hospitallers  had  been  nominally  de¬ 
clared  heirs  to  the  unfortunate  Templars ;  yet,  save  the 
odium  attaching  to  the  suspicion  of  possessing  enormous 
wealth,  they  gained  little  by  the  decree;  for  in  almost 
every  country,  with  the  exception  of  England,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  suppressed  order  found  its  way  into  the 
royal  coffers. 

Vfileneuve,  and  the  grand  masters  who  succeeded 
him,  were  unsparing  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  the 
primitive  and  religious  character  of  the  order;  and 
thoug-h,  doubtless,  there  were  abuses  to  reform,  yet  if 
we  read  the  repeated  remonstrances  addressed  to  them 
from  the  Pontiffs,  the  accusations  do  not  come  to  much. 
“  There  is  a  general  feeling,”  writes  Clement  V.,  “  that 
you  do  not  make  a  very  good  use  of  your  money ;  it  is 
said  you  keep  fine  horses,  are  superbly  dressed,  keep 
dogs  and  birds  of  prey,  and  neglect  the  defence  of 
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Christendom.”  It  must  be  allowed  that  these  charges 
are  somewhat  vague.  The  real  crime  of  the  Hospitallers 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  incessantly  endeavoured  to 
poison  the  minds  of  the  Pontiffs  against  them,  was  their 
supposed  wealth,  which  their  accusers  longed  to  seques¬ 
trate,  and  which,  though  greatly  exaggerated,  was 
made  the  pretence  for  throwing’  on  them  the  chief  bur¬ 
den  of  the  Turkish  war.  During  its  long  continuance 
they  bore  a  part  which  should  at  least  have  acquitted 
them  from  the  charge  of  slothfulness  in  the  cause  of 
Christendom.  A  new  league  having’  been  formed  against 
the  infidels  between  the  Pope,  the  king  of  Cyprus,  the 
republic  of  Venice,  and  the  Order  of  St.  John,  it  was 
Biandra  prior  of  Lombardy  who  led  then*  forces  in  the 
attack  on  Smyrna,  which  he  carried,  sword  in  hand, 
at  the  head  of  his  knights.  Later,  when  the  league 
was  falling  to  pieces,  it  was  revived  by  the  grand 
master  Deodato  de  Gozon.  This  Deodato  was  a  very 
hero  of  romance— a  second  St.  George,  were  we  to 
credit  the  popular  story  of  his  combat  with  the  dragon.* 


•  •  ^e.leSend  is  as  follows :  “  A  huge  serpent,  or  crocodile, — for 
it  is  described  as  an  amphibious  animal, — had  taken  up  its  abode  in 
a  cavern  on  the  brink  of  a  marsh  situated  at  the  base  of  Mount  St. 
Stephen,  about  two  miles  from  the  city,  from  whence  it  sallied  forth 
frequently  in  search  of  prey.  N ot  only  cattle,  but  even  men,  became 
its  victims  ;  and  the  whole  island  trembled  at  its  voracity.  Knight 
after  knight,  ambitious  of  the  renown  of  slaying  such  a  monster, 
stole  singly  and  secretly  to  its  haunt,  and  never  returned.  The 
creature  was  covered  with  scales,  which  were  proof  against  the 
keenest  arrows  and  darts ;  and  at  length  the  grand  master  held  it 
his  duty  to  forbid  the  knights  from  courting  so  unequal  an  encounter. 
Deodato  de  Gozon,  a  knight  of  Provence,  alone  failed  to  respect  this 
prohibition,  and  resolved  to  deliver  the  island  from  the  monster  or 
perish.  Having  often  reconnoitered  the  beast  from  a  distance,’  he 
constructed  a  model  of  it  of  wood  or  pasteboard,  and  habituated 
two  young  bull-dogs  to  throw  themselves  under  its  belly  on  a  certain 
crJ  given,  while  he  himself,  mounted  and  clad  in  armour, 

assailed  it  with  his  lance.  Having  perfected  his  arrangements,  he 
bestrode  Ins  charger,  and  rode  down  privately  into  the  marsh,  lea  vino- 
several  confidential  attendants  stationed  in  a  spot  from  whence  they 
could  behold  the  combat.  The  monster  no  sooner  beheld  him  ap¬ 
proach,  than  it  ran,  with  open  mouth  and  eyes  dartiug  fire,  to  devour 
Z™,’  ,  .*5“  “barged  it  with  his  lance ;  but  the  impenetrable  scales 

.■  "fn  v  *he,  'TeaPon  >  and  his  steed,  terrified  at  the  fierce  hiss- 
i  „  and  abominable  effluvium  of  the  creature,  became  so  ungovern- 
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In  his  own  day  he  deserved  to  receive  the  title  of  the 
“Magnanimous.”  Immediately  on  his  election  he  sailed 
in  quest  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  which  lie  found  at  the  little 
isle  of  Embro,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles.  Fall¬ 
ing  on  it  by  surprise,  he  gained  a  brilliant  victory,  and 
captured  118  of  the  enemy’s  vessels ;  and  on  returning* 
from  this  exploit,  he  found  the  ambassadors  of  the  king* 
of  Armenia  awaiting  him  at  Rhodes,  to  implore  his 
assistance  against  the  Egyptian  Saracens.  The  king 
was  a  Greek  schismatic ;  and  at  a  time  when  the  jea¬ 
lousies  between  Greek  and  Latin  were  at  their  height, 
many  might  have  hesitated  to  risk  the  success  of  such 
an  enterprise.  Not  so,  however,  with  Deodato  the 
Magnanimous  :  “  full  of  zeal,”  says  Vertot,  “  and  ani¬ 
mated  with  the  true  spirit  of  his  institute,  he  would  not 
abandon  the  Christians  to  the  fury  of  the  barbarians.” 
So  a  powerful  force  was  despatched  to  Armenia;  nor 
did  it  return  till  the  last  of  the  Saracen  invaders  was 
driven  from  the  country. 

able  that  he  had  to  dismount  and  trust  to  his  good  sword  and  his 
dogs.  But  the  scales  of  the  monster  were  as  proof  against  his 
falchion  as  his  lance.  With  a  slap  of  its  tail  it  dashed  him  to  the 
earth,  and  was  just  opening  its  voracious  jaws  to  devour  him,  helmet, 
hauberk,  spurs  and  all,  when  his  faithful  dogs  gripped  it  tightly  with 
them  teeth  in  a  vulnerable  part  of  the  belly.  On  this  the  knight 
quickly  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  thrust  his  sword  up  to  the  hilt  in  a 
place  which  had  no  scales  to  defend  it.  The  monster,  rearing  itself 
in  agony,  fell  with  a  tremendous  hiss  on  the  knight,  and  again  pro¬ 
strated  him  in  the  dust ;  and  though  it  instantly  gasped  its  last,  so 
prodigious  was  its  size  that  Gozon  would  have  been  squeezed  to 
death,  had  not  his  attendants,  seeing  the  object  of  their  terror  de¬ 
prived  of  life,  made  haste  to  his  assistance.  They  found  then-  master 
in  a  swoon ;  but  after  they  had  with  great  difficulty  drawn  him  from 
under  the  serpent,  he  began  to  breathe  again,  and  speedily  recovered. 
The  fame  of  this  achievement  being  bruited  in  the  city,  a  multitude 
of  people  hurried  forth  to  meet  him.  He  was  conducted  in  triumph 
to  the  grand  master’s  palace ;  but  that  dignitary,  heedless  of  popu¬ 
lar  acclamation,  sternly  demanded  wherefore  he  had  violated  his 
orders,  and  commanded  him  to  be  carried  to  prison.  At  a  subse¬ 
quent  meeting  of  the  council  he  proposed  that  the  culprit  should 
atone  for  his  disobedience  with  his  life ;  but  this  severe  sentence  was 
mitigated  to  a  deprivation  of  the  habit  of  the  order*.  To  this  degra¬ 
dation  he  was  forced  to  submit;  but  in  a  little  time  the  grand 
master  relented,  and  not  only  restored  him  to  his  former  rank,  but 
loaded  him  with  favours.”  Sutherland’s  Knights  of  Malta,  vol.  i. 
pp.  275-277. 
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And  yet  at  the  very  time  of  these  achievements, 
whilst  the  treasury  of  the  order  was  being  exhausted 
by  its  disinterested  exertions,  and  its  blood  was  flowing’ 
freely  on  every  coast  of  the  Archipelago,  the  old  mur¬ 
murs  were  being  repeated,  and  representations  were 
constantly  made  at  the  papal  court  that  the  knights 
were  idling  away  their  time  in  their  luxurious  palaces, 
employed  in  the  amassing  of  vast  treasures,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  a  life  of  ease.  Nor  was  this  all :  not  a 
post  or  embassy  from  Europe  but  brought  them  a  fresh 
budget  of  advice.  Rhodes  was  unfit  for  the  residence 
of  the  order  ;  they  ought  to  be  somewhere  on  the  main¬ 
land  ;  they  should  be  in  the  Morea,  which  the  Turks 
were  threatening  to  overrun ;  and  above  all,  why  did 
they  not  return  to  the  Holy  Land  ?  This  last  sugges¬ 
tion  was  seriously  propounded  in  an  embass}'  despatched 
from  Rome,  at  whose  head  appeared  one  of  their  own 
brethren,  Heredia,  grand  prior  of  Castile, — a  man  of 
consummate  abilities,  but  who,  for  the  gratification  of 
his  boundless  ambition,  had  separated  himself  from  the 
interests  of  the  order,  and  had  succeeded  in  gaining  ex¬ 
traordinary  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  Pontiff,  In¬ 
nocent  VI.  This  continual  interference  from  authori¬ 
ties  in  Europe,  to  whom  the  real  state  of  affairs  was 
■wholly  unknown,  caused  the  grand  masters  much  em¬ 
barrassment,  which  was  increased  by  the  internal  dis¬ 
sensions  which  rose  out  of  the  new  division  of  the 
order  into  languages.  This  division  had  gradually  been 
adopted  for  the  convenience  it  afforded  in  several  ways, 
but  was  only  formally  acknowledged  in  the  grand  chap¬ 
ter  held  under  Helion  de  Villeneuve  in  1322.  Each 
language  then  had  its  inn,  as  it  was  called,  where  the 
knights  met  for  meals  in  common,  and  to  debate  in 
their  own  tongue.  But  the  evil  effects  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment  were  soon  felt  in  the  growth  of  national  jealousies, 
and  the  unity  of  the  order  was  severely  injured  by  it. 
To  it  may  be  attributed  the  failure  and  disappointment 
of  many  a  noble  plan  :  as  when  the  heroic  Raymund 
Beranger,  grand  master  of  the  order  in  1365,  after  a 
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bold  and  successful  enterprise  against  Alexandria,  which 
he  took  by  surprise,  entirely  destrojing*  the  piratical 
fleet  of  the  Saracens,  addressed  letters  to  all  the  powers 
of  Christendom  to  implore  their  assistance  against  the 
threatened  invasion  of  his  island  by  the  sultan  of  Ba¬ 
bylon,  and  appealed  at  the  same  time  to  the  order  in 
every  country  of  Europe  to  pay  up  the  arrears  owing* 
from  the  different  commanderies  and  priories,  and 
unite  together  to  avert  so  imminent  a  danger.  Not 
only  were  the  letters  disregarded,  but  the  jealousies 
between  the  languages  of  Provence  and  Italy  reached 
such  a  height  that  Beranger,  worn  out  with  sorrow 
and  disappointment,  was  only  prevented  from  resigning 
in  disgust  by  the  authority  of  Gregory  XI.,  who  finally 
took  the  adjustment  of  the  whole  question  into  his  own 
hands. 

On  the  death  of  Beranger,  in  1374,  Robert  de 
Juillac,  grand  prior  of  France,  was  chosen  as  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  He  was  at  his  priory  at  the  time  of  his  elec¬ 
tion,  and  setting  out  for  Rhodes,  he  presented  himself 
at  Avignon  on  his  road,  to  offer  homage  to  the  Pope. 
The  devotion  of  the  grand  masters  to  the  Holy  See 
through  all  their  difficulties  is  very  striking* ;  and  on  no 
occasion  did  they  offer  a  more  noble  example  of  reli¬ 
gious  obedience  than  on  the  present.  Smyrna  was  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  Christians ;  its  Venetian  governor 
was  half-merchant,  half-soldier;  and  complaints  were 
addressed  to  the  papal  court  on  the  part  of  the  arch¬ 
bishop  and  inhabitants,  that,  in  consequence  of  his  de¬ 
votion  to  his  commercial  engagements  and  frequent 
voyages  to  Italy,  the  place  was  left  without  defence, 
and  almost  without  a  garrison.  Gregory  decided  on 
committing  the  care  of  the  city  to  the  Hospitallers ; 
and  when  Juillac  appeared  at  Avignon,  the  first  intelli¬ 
gence  that  reached  his  ears  was  that,  in  addition  to 
every  other  difficulty  and  embarrassment,  the  defence 
of  Smyrna  was  to  be  given  into  his  hands.  In  vain  he 
represented  that  Smyrna  was  a  forlorn  hope,  isolated  in 
the  midst  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  and  too  far  from 
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Italy  to  receive  any  succours  from  thence  in  case  of 
sie°’e.  11  The  situation  of  the  city/’  replied  the  Pon¬ 
tiff  “  in  the  heart  of  the  infidel’s  own  country,  is  the 
very  cause  of  my  intrusting-  it  to  your  order ;  for  the 
Turks  will  not  advance  farther  so  long  as  they  have 
so  considerable  an  enemy  at  home;  and  I  therefore 
charge  you  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  despatch 
the  necessary  garrison  immediately  on  your  return  to 
Rhodes.”  When  this  injunction  was  communicated  to 
the  council  of  the  order  assembled  in  the  island  on  the 
arrival  of  the  grand  master,  there  was  but  one  feeling 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  commission  intrusted  to  them. 
“  All  were  very  well  aware,”  says  Vertot,  “  that  it  was 
to  send  the  knights  to  certain  death ;  nevertheless  they 
took  the  part  of  obedience,  and  many  of  them  even 
generously  offered  themselves  for  a  service  whose  dan¬ 
gers  and  glory  were  equally  certain.  For  it  was  not 
to  be  supposed  that  the  Turks,  whose  power  daily  in¬ 
creased,  would  long  leave  the  knights  in  peaceable  pos¬ 
session  of  a  place  which  was  in  the  very  centre  of  their 
dominions.”  For  twenty-seven  years,  therefore,  did  the 
Hospitallers  succeed  in  holding  Smyrna  triumphantly 
against  the  Turks;  and  its  noble  defence  is  said  to 
have  delayed  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  and  possibly 
to  have  saved  the  rest  of  Christendom  by  drawing 
away  the  attack  of  the  infidels  from  other  quarters. 
The  event,  therefore,  amply  vindicated  the  sagacity  of 
Pope  Gregory,  yet  not  the  less  does  it  elevate  the  obe¬ 
dience  of  the  knights  to  the  dignity  of  a  sacrifice. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Progress  of  the  Turks — Bajazet  and  Timour  the  Tartar — Siege  and 
conquest  of  Smyrna — St.  Peter’s  of  the  Freed — Greatness  of  the 
order  under  Naillac — Mahomet  II. — Fall  of  Constantinople — 
Threatened  invasion  of  Rhodes — Death  of  Scanderbeg — Con¬ 
quest  of  Lesbos  and  Negropont— Election  of  Peter  d’Aubusson. 

From  the  period  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  order  at 
Rhodes  the  war  with  the  Turks,  though  desultory,  had 
been  continual.  The  Turkish  empire,  which,  under  its 
first  sultan  Othman,  already  included  many  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Asia  Minor,  extended  itself  into  Europe  in  the 
reign  of  his  son  Orchan.  Disputes  at  Constantinople 
between  the  rival  emperors,  John  Palseologus  and  Can- 
tacuzenus,  led  to  the  unhappy  policy  adopted  by  the 
latter  of  calling-  in  the  Turks  to  his  aid.  Orchan  (to 
w-hom  Cantacuzenus  had  given  his  daughter  in  mar¬ 
riage)  did  not  fail  to  seize  so  favourable  an  opportunity 
of  enlarging  his  conquests ;  his  son  Solyman  crossed 
the  Hellespont ;  and  speedily  making  himself  master  of 
the  northern  provinces  of  the  Greek  empire,  even  endea¬ 
voured  to  gain  a  footing-  in  the  Morea.  Orchan’s  son 
Amuratli, — for  Solyman  had  died  in  the  midst  of  his 
career,  —  followed  up  his  father’s  victories  with  still 
greater  success ;  and  Palseologns,  who  in  vain  strove  to 
resist  the  advances  of  the  Turks,  was  compelled  gra¬ 
dually  to  yield  all  his  possessions  to  their  arms,  with  the 
exception  of  Constantinople,  Thessalonica,  the  Morea, 
and  a  few  islands.  Adrianople  (at  no  great  distance 
from  the  walls  of  Constantinople  itself)  became  the  me¬ 
tropolis  of  the  Ottoman  dominion  in  Europe  (a.d.  1301), 
and  the  danger  of  the  latter  city  became  daily  more 
and  more  imminent ;  for  whilst,  on  the  one  side,  Asia 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  they  were,  on  the  other, 
masters  of  all  the  Macedonian  cities  and  provinces,  and 
from  then-  position  at  Adrianople  were  able  to  attack 
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and  overrun  the  Bulgarian  and  Servian  principalities ; 
and  thus  the  capital  of  the  Greek  emperors  was  gra¬ 
dually  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  victorious  Mos¬ 
lem.  "  Two  defences  alone  of  any  strength  remained  to 
the  Christian  arms  on  the  shores  of  the  Archipelago  : 
they  were  the  island  of  Rhodes  and  the  devoted  garrison 
of  Smyrna. 

The  divisions  and  dissensions  of  that  unhappy  time 
no  doubt  contributed  in  a  great  degree  to  the  rapid 
extension  of  the  Turkish  conquests.  First  and  foremost, 
and  that  which  lay  at  the  root  of  all  the  rest,  was  the 
disastrous  schism  which  ensued  on  the  death  of  Gre¬ 
gory  XI.,  when  a  pope  and  an  anti-pope  claimed  the 
obedience  of  the  nations.  Christendom,  thus  divided 
against  itself,  had  no  time  to  give  to  the  danger  that 
threatened  it  from  without ;  the  western  powers,  enga¬ 
ged  in  contesting  the  pretensions  of  two  rival  claimants 
of  the  papal  chair,  were  unable  to  unite  against  the  com¬ 
mon  foe.  The  Christian  world  was,  in  fact,  bereft  of 
its  directing  head  :  the  popes  had  ever  been  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  crusades  against  the  infidel ;  and  when  their 
voice  was  dumb,  or  gave,  or  at  least  seemed  to  give,  aii 
uncertain  sound,  who  could  prepare  himself  for  the  bat¬ 
tle  1  As  regarded  the  order  of  the  Knights  Hospital¬ 
lers,  the  evil  was  unmitigated.  Our  purpose  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  sketch  being-  less  to  offer  a  continuous  history  of 
the  order  of  St.  John  than  to  recount .  their  strugg-les 
with  the  Moslems,  we  must  pass  rapidly  over  the  period 
during  which  Heredia,  the  prior  of  Castile,  was  grand 
master,  and  redeemed  his  previous  disloyal  conduct  by 
a  g'overnment  of  remarkable  disinterestedness  and  de¬ 
votion.  Brave  he  was  even  to  daring-.  At  the  siege 
of  Patras  he  mounted  the  breach,  sword  in  hand, 
careless  whether  his  knights  followed  him  or  no,  and 
flinging-  himself  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  young  soldier 
into  the  midst  of  the  Turks,  encountered  the  governor 
in  single  combat  and  laid  him  dead  at  the  foot  of  the 
wall  he  had  been  defending.  At  Corinth,  w-hich  was 
the  next  point  of  attack,  he  fell  into  an  ambush  and 
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was  taken  prisoner.  The  order  offered  the  restitution 
of  Patras,  together  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  for  his 
ransom,  and  three  of  the  grand  priors  even  engaged  to 
remain  as  hostages  in  his  place  until  the  conditions  were 
fulfilled :  hut  though  the  Turks  consented,  Heredia 
magnanimously  rejected  the  proposal.  “  Leave  me,  mv 
dear  brothers,”  he  said,  “leave  me,  worn  out  as  I  am 
with  years  and  toil,  to  die  in  my  chains,  and  reserve 
yourselves  who  are  young  and  active  for  the  service  of 
God  and  His  Church.”  As  for  the  money,  he  would  not 
hear  of  its  being  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  order ; 
it  should  come  from  his  own  family,  whom  his  ambition 
had  enriched.  One  would  have  thought  that  the  in¬ 
fidels  would  have  been  moved  to  generosity  by  so  much 
nobility  of  soul ;  but  all  the  effect  it-  had  upon  them 
was,  that  they  condemned  him  to  a  severer  confinement, 
in  which  he  was  detained  for  more  than  three  years. 
On  his  release,  he  made  ample  reparation  for  his  pre¬ 
vious  avarice  by  devoting  the  wealth  he  had  accumu¬ 
lated  to  the  foundation  of  new  commanderies  and  other 
means  of  defence  against  the  untiring  enemy  of  the 
Christian  name;  but  all  his  efforts  and  self-sacrifices 
were  paralysed  and  rendered  of  little  avail  by  the  divi¬ 
sions  that  prevailed.  The  contest  for  the  papacy  caused 
a  schism  among’  the  knights ;  and  as  there  were  two 
competitors  for  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  so  there  were 
two  grand  masters,  both  arrogating  to  themselves  the 
supreme  command  of  the  order. 

It  was  then  that  Bajazet,  the  son  of  Amurath, 
began  his  extraordinary  career.  One  province  after 
another  was  overrun  and  ravaged  by  his  armies ;  from 
Europe  he  passed  to  Asia,  and  thence  back  again  to 
Europe,  attacking  Christian  and  infidel  alike  in  the  very 
wantonness  of  success.  Even  the  frontiers  of  Hungary 
were  laid  waste ;  and  having  taken  some  prisoners  of 
that  nation,  he  sent  them  back  to  king  Sigismund, 
with  the  following  insulting  message  :  “  Tell  your  mas¬ 
ter  that  I  will  pay  him  a  visit  next  spring ;  and  after 
driving  him  from  the  land,  I  will  pass  over  into  Italy, 
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and  plant  my  standards  on  the  Capitol  of  Rome.  Indeed 
it  was  his  common  boast  that  his  horse  should  eat  his 
oats  on  the  high  altar  of  St.  Peter’s.  In  139o  the  fatal 
battle  of  Nicopolis  was  fought,  which  seemed  well-nigh 
to  promise  the  fulfilment  of  this  insolent  threat.  Sigis- 
mund  of  Hungary  there  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  hundred  thousand  men,— the  army  of  a  new  crusade 
which  had  at  length  been  raised  through  the  exertions 
of  Pope  Boniface  IX.,*  who  proclaimed  a  plenary  indul¬ 
gence  for  all  who  should  repair  to  the  rescue  of  Hun¬ 
gary  and  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  It  was  composed 
of  the  forces  of  France,  Venice,  Greece,  Hungary,  and 
the  Knights  of  St.  John.  Sixty  thousand  horse  (ac¬ 
cording  to  some  writers),  “  all  of  tried  courage  and  en¬ 
terprise,”  says  the  old  chronicler,  “  the  very  flower  of 
Christian  chivalry,  were  there,  led  on  by  the  Count  de 
Nevers,  a  prince  of  the  French  blood-royal.’  But  the 
battle  was  lost  with  immense  slaughter;!  Sigismund 
escaping  with  the  grand  master,  Philibert  de  Naillac, 
in  a  single  galley,  to  Rhodes,  and  leaving  (it  is  said) 
twenty  thousand  of  his  followers  dead  upon  the  field. 
Ten  thousand  Christian  prisoners,  among  whom  were 


*  “  In  Ms  bull,  he  bewails  the  sins  of  Christendom,  which  had 
brought  upon  them  the  scourge  which  is  the  occasion  of  his  invita¬ 
tion.  He  speaks  of  the  massacres,  the  tortures  and  slavery  which 
had  been  inflicted  on  multitudes  of  the  faithful.  ‘  The  mind  is  hor¬ 
rified,’  he  says,  ‘  at  the  very  mention  of  these  miseries  ;  but  it 
crowns  our  anguish  to  reflect,  that  the  whole  of  Christendom,  which 
if  in  concord  might  put  an  end  to  these  and  even  greater  evils,  is 
either  in  open  war,  country  with  country,  or  if  in  apparent  peace, 
is  secretly  wasted  by  mutual  jealousies  and  animosities.’  ”  New¬ 
man’s  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Turks,  pp.  177-8. 

f  The  loss  of  this  battle  seems  mainly  attributable  to  the  rash 
and  arrogant  confidence  of  the  French  chevaliers.  The  general 
conduct  of  the  crusaders  likewise  was  not  such  as  to  warrant  any 
expectation  of  God’s  blessing  on  their  enterprise.  Not  only  did 
they,  at  the  seige  of  Raco,  refuse  quarter  to  such  as  laid  down  then- 
arms,  but  immediately  before  the  first  onset  at  Nicopolis  they  mas¬ 
sacred  a  number  of  Turkish  prisoners  who  had  surrendered  under 
promise  that  their  lives  should  be  spared.  (Creasy’s  History  of  the 
Ottoman  Turks,  vol.  i.  pp.  58-60.)  This  act  of  cruelty,  however,  has 
been  attributed  not  to  the  veteran  knights,  but  to  some  headstrong 
and  intemperate  men  among  their  juniors  who  took  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands.  Sutherland,  vol.  i.  p.  309. 
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three  hundred  of  gentle  birth,  were  led  out  ‘on  the  morn¬ 
ing  after  the  conflict,  with  their  hands  bound  behind 
them  and  halters  round  their  necks,  and  butchered  in  cold 
blood  before  the  eyes  of  Bajazet  himself,  who  sat  at 
the  entrance  of  his  tent  from  daybreak  till  four  in  the 
afternoon  to  enjoy  the  horrid  spectacle,  and  forced  his 
unhappy  captive,  the  Count  de  Nevers,  to  stand  by  and 
witness  the  death-pangs  of  his  comrades.  They  were 
offered  the  Koran  or  the  sword ;  and  as  one  by  one  they 
made  profession  of  the  Christian  faith,  they  paid  the 
penalty  of  their  fidelity  with  their  lives.  “  It  was  a 
cruel  case  for  them,”  says  Froissart,  “  thus  to  suffer  for 
the  love  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  and  may  He  re¬ 
ceive  their  souls !”  This  victory  brought  Bajazet  to  the 
walls  of  Constantinople.  His  generals  overran  Styria 
and  the  south  of  Hungary  5  the  sultan  himself  led  his 
victorious  armies  into  the  north  of  Greece,  while  his 
lieutenants,  crossing  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  subdued 
the  whole  of  the  Morea.  Athens  was  taken  in  1397, 
and  the  Crescent,  the  symbol  of  barbarism,  shone  over 
the  ancient  seat  of  learning  and  the  arts.  The  metro¬ 
polis  of  the  East,  for  which  the  emperor  gained  a  tem¬ 
porary  hut  ignominious  respite  by  turning  one  of  the 
churches  of  the  city  into  a  mosque,  and  consenting1  to 
pay  an  annual  tribute  of  10,000  ducats,  would  doubt¬ 
less  have  speedily  fallen  into  the  power  of  Bajazet  but 
for  the  appearance  at  that  moment  of  a  rival  on  the 
scene.  Manuel  Palseologus  had  in  vain  sought  the 
assistance  of  the  European  princes ;  the  wars  in  which 
they  were  engaged  prevented  their  heeding  his  appeal. 
In  his  extremity  he  had  recourse  to  Timour  the  Terri¬ 
ble,*  the  khan  of  Tartary,  whose  jealousy  of  Bajazet’s 


*  Commonly  called  Tamerlane,  from  Timourlenk,  i.  e.  Timour 
the  Lame, — the  name  given  him  by  his  countrymen  on  account  of 
the  effects  of  a  wound  received  in  early  life.  His  massacres  were  of 
a  wholesale  description.  At  Ispahan  he  had  a  tower  constructed  of 
70,000  human  heads  ;  and  when  Bagdad  revolted,  he  exacted  no 
less  than  90,000  for  the  same  purpose.  On  his  march  to  Delhi,  the 
future  capital  of  his  empire,  he  ordered  a  general  slaughter  of  his 
prisoners,  100,000  in  number ;  compelling  each  of  his  captains  and 
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successes  induced  liim  readily  to  listen  to  the  embassies 
of  the  Greek  emperor.  The  result  is  well  known :  on 
the  plains  of  Angora  (a.d.  1402), — the  same  where  Pom- 
pey  overthrew  the  power  of  Mithridates, — the  Turks  and 
Tartars  met,  and  after  a  bloody  contest  the  triumphs  of 
Bajazet  were  terminated  for  ever,  and  he  himself,  falling 
into  the  hands  of  his  savage  conqueror,  was  subjected 
to  a  captivity  the  ignominy  of  which  has  g-ained  for 
him  a  compassion  and  sympathy  to  which  his  crimes 
and  infamous  vices  were  far  from  entitling  him. 

It  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  Bajazet  were  simply  transferred  into  the  hands 
of  Timour ;  and  with  the  single  exception  of  the  knights 
of  Rhodes,  all  the  princes  of  the  East  submitted  to  his 
yoke,  or  acceded  to  his  alliance.  Their  stubborn  inde¬ 
pendence  brought  on  them  a  declaration  of  war  from 
the  Tartar  despot.  It  seemed  insufferable  .that  one 
small,  island  should  presume  to  withhold  its  allegiance 
to  a  monarch  whose  dominions  exceeded  those  of  Alex¬ 
ander  and  of  every  conqueror  the  world  had  ever  seen, 
and  whose  power  was  acknowledged  by  the  Christian 
sovereigns  of  Anatolia,  as  well  as  in  all  the  provinces 
of  the  East ;  yet  Rhodes,  small  as  it  was,  presented  so 
formidable  an  aspect,  with  its  masses  of  fortifications, 
that  he  determined  on  first  of  all  reducing  the  city  of 
Smyrna,  whose  position  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Asiatic 
provinces  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  his  arms.  Timour’ s 
object  was,  however,  scarcely  so  much  the  actual  sub¬ 
jection  of  the  place  as  the  g'ratification  of  a  proud  am- 

soldiers  to  kill  his  captives  with  his  own  hands,  under  penalty -of 
being  themselves  put  to  death,  and  their  property  and  wives  given 
up  to  the  informer.  But  Von  Hammer  relates  an  instance  of  his 
cruelty  still  more  horrible.  At  the  taking  of  Sebaste,  4,000  Arme¬ 
nian  Christians  had  capitulated,  on  the  condition  that,  though  they 
were  to  be  sent  into  slavery,  their  lives  were  to  be  spared.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  they  surrendered  than  the  tyrant,  faithless  to 
his  oath,  ordered  them  to  be  buried  alive  with  circumstances  of  the 
most  atrocious  barbarity.  They  were  thrown  ten  together  into  deep 
pits  with  their  heads  tied  between  their  knees  ;  planks  were  then 
laid  across,  and  earth  heaped  upon  them ;  and  there  they  were 
left,  in  their  living  graves,  to  die  a  death  of  slow  and  lingering 
torture. 
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bition ;  and  well  knowing-  that  a  city  which  had  so  long- 
resisted  the  power  of  the  Turks  would  prove  no  easy 
conquest,  he  declared  to  William  de  Mina,  the  governor 
appointed  by  the  grand  master,  that  he  would  be  con¬ 
tented  if  his  banner  were  suffered  to  float  from  the 
citadel,  without  proceeding-  to  a  siege,  or  depriving  the 
knights  of  their  actual  possession.  But  the  demand 
was  scornfully  rejected :  not  that  the  Hospitallers  for 
one  moment  entertained  a  hope  of  withstanding  the 
attack  of  the  Tartars,  unsupported  as  they  were  by  any 
succours  from  Europe,  and  isolated  in  the  midst  of  the 
enemy’s  dominions ;  but  Smyrna  was  the  post  of  hon¬ 
our  which,  intrusted  to  them  as  it  had  been  by  the 
Pope  himself,  it  would  have  been  eternal  disgrace  to 
the  order  either  to  abandon  or  surrender :  and  though 
the  season  was  winter,  Timour,  exasperated  by  the 
haughty  reply  of  the  garrison,  at  once  commenced  the 
siege. 

In  fifteen  days  he  had  thrown  a  mole  across  the  har¬ 
bour,  which  deprived  the  Christians  of  all  succour  from 
without,  and  brought  the  Mongol  troops  close  to  the  sea¬ 
ward  parts  of  the  town ;  the  resistance  he  encountered, 
however,  was  worthy  of  the  fame  of  a  city,  of  which  a 
Persian  historian  declares,  that  it  had  sustained  a  seven- 
years’  siege  under  Bajazet,  had  never  paid  tribute  to  any 
one,  or  ever  bgen  in  the  power  of  any  Mussulman  prince 
from  the  period  of  its  conquest  by  Biandra.  Attacks 
and  sallies  were  daily  interchanged ;  and  whilst  both 
parties  displayed  prodigies  of  valour,  victory  could  be 
claimed  by  neither.  The  mines  formed  by  the  Tartars 
were  of  no  effect ;  for  the  besieged  crushed  all  who  en¬ 
tered  them  by  the  enormous  stones,  or  rather  rocks, 
which  they  dashed  from  the  summits  of  the  walls.  At 
length  Timour,  impatient  of  delay,  ordered  a  general 
storm  ;  an  enormous  number  of  wooden  towefs  were 
erected,  in  which  the  besiegers  succeeded  in  approaching 
the  fortifications ;  and  from  these  they  threw  themselves 
on  the  ramparts,  covering-  their  manoeuvre  by  a  shower 
of  arrows,  the  density  of  which  darkened  the  very  air. 
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In  vain  did  the  brave  defenders  struggle  to  force  back 
the  torrent  of  their  enemies  ;  they  poured  in  from  every 
quarter  in  countless  numbers :  nevertheless  the  same 
Persian  writer,  Cheresiddin  Ali,  assures  us  that  the  as¬ 
sault  lasted  from  morning  to  sunset,  and  that  the  obsti¬ 
nacy  of  the  defence  equalled  the  ferocity  of  the  attack. 
u  No  one,”  he  says,  “  had  a  moment’s  repose ;  the  in¬ 
trepid  besieged  ceased  not  to  send  forth  a  shower  of 
arrows,  Greek  fire,  and  stones,  without  giving  breathing- 
space  for  a  minute ;  and  all  the  while  there  fell  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  storm  of  rain,  as  though  the  universe  were 
about  to  be  swallowed  up  in  a  second  deluge ;  yet  still, 
in  spite  of  the  horrors  ot  the  tempest,  Timour  continued 
to  give  his  orders  to  his  generals,  and  to  stimulate  the 
courage  of  his  soldiers.”  As  soon  as  the  miners  had 
effected  a  breach,  the  apertures  were  filled  with  naph¬ 
tha  and  other  combustibles,  and  these  being  fired  at 
once,  the  walls  fell  all  together  with  a  hideous  crash ; 
and  the  Tartars,  forcing  back  the  defenders,  entered 
the  city,  and  commenced  an  indiscriminate  slaughter 
of  every  living  being  it  contained,  sparing  neither  sex 
nor  age.*  A  very  few  escaped  by  throwing  themselves 
into  the  sea,  and  swimming  to  the  vessels  without  the 
port;  but  a  vast  number  were  drowned.  Several  ves¬ 
sels  had  been  despatched  from  Rhodes  with  succours, 
but  were  unable  to  land  their  troops  :  among  them,  ac¬ 
cording'  to  Cheresiddin,  was  the  karrack,  or  great  gal¬ 
ley  of  the  order :  “  it  was  full  of  armed  men,”  he  says- 
“  but  when  they  approached  the  city,  they  saw  no  longer 
any  vestiges  of  it, — neither  town  nor  castle  remained, 
tor  all  had  been  razed  to  the  ground ;  and  the  stones, 
furniture,  and  every  thing  therein  had  been  cast  into 
the  sea.  Therefore,  when  they  saw  this,  they  put  back 
then-  galleys;  but  Timour  ordered  that  a  number  of 
Christian  heads  should  be  thrown  from  engines  on  board 


.  *  Here  a-lso  Timour  reared  a  tower  of  human  heads  :  but  as 
neither  garrison  nor  town  afforded  a  sufficient  number  to  raise  the 
structure  to  the  accustomed  height,  he  was  compelled  to  have  a 
layer  of  mud  placed  between  each  row  of  heads. 
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their  vessels ;  and  this  was  done  so  skilfully  that  some 
rolled  upon  their  decks.  Then  those  on  hoard,  recognis¬ 
ing-  the  ghastly  tokens,  gave  up  all  hopes,  and  returned 
to  their  own  country.” 

Such  is  the  description  of  the  siege  left  by  the 
Mussulman  historian,  who,  while  he  does  honour  to  the 
courage  of  the  defenders,  is,  of  course,  little  able  to 
appreciate  the  generous  devotion  of  their  death.  The 
defence  of  Smyrna,  first  undertaken  under  religious 
obedience,  had  been  persisted  in  from  the  same  honour¬ 
able  motive.  They  had  been  avowedly  stationed  in 
that  remotest  outpost  of  Christendom  to  offer  them¬ 
selves,  if  need  were,  as  victims  for  the  safety  of  Europe ; 
and  the  destiny,  far  from  appalling  them,  had  only 
seemed  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  men  whose  vow  and  vo¬ 
cation  it  was  to  die  for  the  Cross  they  bore  upon  their 
breasts.  So  when  the  black  flag  of  Timour  was  hung 
out  on  the  last  day  of  the  siege, — his  accustomed  signal 
of  “  universal  destruction,” — they  knew  very  well  that 
the  hour  of  sacrifice  was  come,  and  welcomed  it,  as  the 
martyrs  did  their  torments.  The  dawn  saw  them  at 
the  altar ;  Mass,  and  a  last  communion,  and  an  offering 
of  their  life  to  God,  made  solemnly,  yet  withal  with  a 
cei-tain  joy  and  exultation,  preceded  the  last  struggle  at 
the  ruined  ramparts.  “  They  captivated  their  will  to 
obedience  unto  death,”  says  a  modern  historian  of  the 
order,  “  and  fell  for  their  own  honour  and  the  protection 
of  Christendom.” 

Nor  was  the  devotion  of  the  order  content  with  this 
heroic  defence  ;  it  did  not  deem  its  obligation  to  obedi¬ 
ence  satisfied,  even  when  Smyrna  was  a  heap  of  ruins, 
and  all  its  defenders  destroyed.  Philibert  de  Naillac, 
considering  that  to  his  order  had  been  confided  the  de¬ 
fence  of  whatever  was  left  in  Asia  capable  of  being- 
defended,  proceeded,  on  the  departure  of  Timour  for 
Persia,  whither  he  was  called  by  an  invasion  from  India, 
to  reconnoitre  the  coasts  of  Caria,  with  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  fresh  garrison  in  some  fortress  of  that 
province.  About  twelve  miles  from  the  isle  of  Lango, 
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in  the  Gulf  of  Ceramis,  there  rose  an  old  castle  on  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Halicarnassus  ; — a  body  of  troops 
had  been  left  in  it  by  Timour;  but  Naillac,  leading1 
thither  a  small  fleet  in  person,  surprised  and  cut  to 
pieces  the  Tartar  garrison,  and  erected,  on  the  site  of 
the  old  fortress  another  of  extraordinary  strength  and 
solidity,  winch  he  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  which 
became  the  asylum  of  refug-e  on  the  coast  of  Asia  for 
such  Christian  slaves  as  found  means  to  effect  their 
escape  from  Turkish  or  Tartarian  bondage.  There  is 
something1  in  the  description  left  us  of  this  fortress  that 
combines  the  character  of  romance  with  the  noblest 
spirit  of  chivalry.  Naillac  simrounded  it  with  the 
strongest  fortifications  that  art  could  devise 1  there  were 
walls  of  enormous  height  and  thickness  pierced  for  can¬ 
non,  to  keep  off  the  approach  of  hostile  vessels  by  sea ; 
whilst  on  the  side  of  the  land  the  defences  were  yet 
stronger ;  ramparts  and  bastions  stood  one  against  ano¬ 
ther,  and  to  gain  entrance  to  the  fortress  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  pass  through  seven  lines  of  these  ramparts  and 
their  seven  gates.  Over  the  last  gate,  however,  appeared 
a  motto  which  breathed  the  true  spirit  of  a  knight  of  the 
Cross,  whose  trust  was  less  in  his  own  sword  or  valour 
than  in  the  favour  of  the  God  of  armies :  JVisi  Dominus 
custodierit  civitatem,  frustra  vigilat  qui  custodit  earn.* 
Standing  thus  proudly  on  the  rocky  peninsula  of 
the  Carian  Gulf,  St.  Peter's  of  the  Freed ,  as  it  was 
called,  became  in  one  sense  another  hospital  of  the  order. 
A  strong-  garrison  was  put  into  it,  and  a  number  of  ves¬ 
sels  were  constantly  at  anchor  in  the  harbour,  ready  at 
the  first  note  of  alarm  to  issue  forth,  and  either  alone 
or  in  conjunction  with  the  galleys  of  Rhodes  and  Lango, 
to  sweep  the  seas  of  the  hordes  of  pirates  and  corsairs 
that  infested  the  coasts.  Many  too  were  the  Christian 
slaves  who,  escaping  from  the  chains  of  the  infidels, 
found  refuge  within  its  walls ;  and  the  inmates  were 
never  weary  of  inventing  and  practising  new  devices  for 

*  “Unless  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  he  who  koepeth  it  watcheth 
m  vain.” 
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the  relief  of  the  refugees.  Among  others,  the  knights 
kept  a  race  of  large  and  sagacious  dogs,  whom  they 
trained  to  go  out  and  seek  for  those  who  might  have 
sunk  exhausted  on  the  mountains  unable  to  reach  the 
castle  walls.  The  instinct  of  these  dogs  was  extraordi¬ 
nary  :  we  read  of  one  Christian  who,  escaping  from  the 
hands  of  his  masters,  threw  himself  into  a  well  when 
closely  pursued,  rather  than  fall  again  into  their  hands. 
Here  he  was  tracked  by  one  of  these  watch-dogs,  who, 
unable  to  get  him  out,  at  least  succeeded  in  saving  his  life. 
The  well  was  dry,  and  the  man  had  received  no  injury 
from  his  fall,  but  would  infallibly  have  died  of  hunger 
but  for  the  fidelity  of  the  Hospitallers’  dog.  For  many 
days  did  the  nobie  animal  bring  him  in  his  mouth  all 
the  share  of  food  given  him  for  his  own  daily  support, 
dropping-  it  down  into  the  well  below.  At  length  it 
was  observed  that  the  dog  was  growing  thinner  every 
day ;  and  his  continual  excursions  after  breakfast  in 
the  same  direction  exciting  curiosity,  some  of  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  garrison  set  out  to  watch  what  he  v\  as 
about ;  the  truth  being  thus  discovered,  the  man  was 
saved,  and  the  dog  given  his  place  in  the  history  of  the 
order,  of  which  he  had  proved  himself  so  worthy  a 
member. 

Naillac  was  amongst  the  most  able  of  the  grand 
masters  of  that  period,  and  was  recognised  as  the  pro¬ 
tector  of  all  the  Christian  states  of  the  East.  He  saved 
Cyprus  from  the  horrors  of  civil  war  by  a  disinter- 
ested  and  judicious  interference ;  and  in  his  day,  says 
Vertot,  “  there  was  no  corsair  vessel  that  dared  ap¬ 
proach  the  Lycian  coast.  Every  where  he  was  acknow- 
ledged  as  the  most  powerful  Christian  prince  of  the 
East  •  he  had  more  than  a  thousand  knights  under  Ins 
command  in  the  convent  at  Rhodes ;  and  the  gieatei 
number  of  the  isles  of  the  Sporadeswere  subject  to  him. 
The  sea  was  covered  with  his  fleets ;  and  the  Rhodian 
vessels,  under  the  escort  of  his  galleys,  carried  their 
commerce  into  every  port.”  Most  of  these  ships  and 
galleys  were  prizes  taken  from  the  Saracens,  who  weie 
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even  constrained  at  length  to  sue  for  peace,  and  de¬ 
spatched  an  embassy  to  Rhodes  to  arrange  the  terms. 
The  conditions  of  pacification  were  all  in  favour  of  the 
Christians;  and  amongst  them  Jerusalem  was  not  for¬ 
gotten.  It  was  stipulated  .that  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
should  be  surrounded  with  walls,  and  that  six  knights 
of  the  order  should  be  allowed  a  residence  close  by, 
free  from  all  tribute,  and  with  power  to  receive  pilgrims 
into  their  house  as  of  yore. 

If  we  must  add  to  these  statements  the  fact,  that 
Naillac,  in  common  with  those  of  his  kniglrts  settled 
at  Rhodes,  was  on  the  side  of  the  anti-popes  during 
the  great  schism  to  which  we  have  already  adverted, 
our  readers  must  not  be  hasty  in  condemning  him. 
Those  were  days  when  the  right  side  was  hard  to  he 
distinguished  amid  the  confusion  in  which,  from  va¬ 
rious  causes,  the  whole  matter  was  involved;  and  if 
Naillac  was  in  error,  he  at  least  bore  no  inconsiderable 
part  in  the  efforts  made  by  the  councils  of  Pisa  and 
Constance  to  extinguish  the  schism :  nor  were  they 
without  success ;  and  before  he  died,  he  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  seeing  that  unity  which  had  been  restored  to 
Christian  Europe,  shared  also  by  the  order  of  which  he 
was  the  head.  No  greater  proof  can  be  offered  that 
the  knights  of  Rhodes  were  animated  by  no  schis- 
matical  spirit  than  the  fact,  that  in  their  island  the 
union  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  esta¬ 
blished  by  the  Council  of  Florence,  was  ever  inviolably 
observed.  Rhodes  was  probably  the  only  state  in  which 
the  two  rites  were  kept  in  use  among  a  people  who  were 
yet  closely  bound  in  one  communion,  and  who  never  felt 
the  jealousies  of  other  Eastern  countries,  where  Greek 
and  Latin  were  the  watchwords  of  party  strife. 

During  the  fifty  years  that  elapsed  from  the  siege 
of  Smyrna  to  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  the  war  with 
the  Turks  continued  with  unabated  vigour.  Their  em¬ 
pire  revived  after  the  death  of  Timour ;  and  for  man)r 
years  Rhodes  maintained  a  twofold  struggle  with  Turks 
and  Saracens ;  from  the  latter  of  whom  they  suffered 
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two  invasions  and  a  siege  of  forty  days,  when  so  gallant 
a  repulse  was  given  to  the  infidels,  that,  as  Vertot  tells 
us,  the  young  nohility  of  Europe,  and  especially  those 
of  France  and  Spain,  were  filled  with  an  enthusiasm  for 
the  glorious  body  that,  unaided  and  alone,  kept  off  the 
dreaded  foe  whose  arms  were  every  where  else  invin¬ 
cible  ;  and  the  best  blood  of  Christendom  flowed  into 
the  order,  which  indeed  stood  in  no  small  need  of  such 
reinforcements.  Very  few  details  of  any  interest,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  left  of  these  achievements,  and  we  are 
left  to  gather  what  the  position  of  Rhodes  was  at  this 
period  from  the  continual  circulars  and  briefs  addressed 
by  the  Popes  to  the  monarchs  of  Christendom,  calling 
on  them,  but  always  in  vain,  to  unite  in  one  vigorous 
effort  against  that  common  enemy  now  only  kept  at 
bay  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  It  is  indeed  impossi¬ 
ble  to  over-estimate  the  zeal  manifested  by  the  Roman 
Pontiffs  for  the  preservation  of  Christendom :  even  from 
writers  hostile  to  their  interests  we  gather  an  idea  of 
their  extraordinary  vigilance  in  this  matter;  and  doubt¬ 
less  but  for  their  ceaseless  exertions  the  progress  of  the 
infidels  would  have  extended  far  beyond  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  Grecian  empire.  Had  those  exertions  been 
seconded,  as  in  the  days  of  the  crusades,  the  result 
might  have  been  very  different;  but  the  princes  of 
Europe  never  heartily  entered  into  the  cause ;  and  though 
year  after  year  the  danger  became  more  threatening, 
the  appeals  and  entreaties  of  the  Popes  were  received 
but  with  apathy  and  indifference. 

It  is  satisfactory  during  this  period  of  the  history  of 
the  order,  when  doubtless,  though  surrounded  by  peril, 
its  greatness  and  glory  were  at  their  height,  to  find  a 
distinct  notice  of  the  austere  and  religious  spirit  still 
preserved  alive  and  vigorous  in  Rhodes.  With  their 
ports  filled  with  a  flourishing  commerce,  and  their 
treasury  enriched  by  continual  captures  from  the  in¬ 
fidels,  the  knights  themselves  elevated  to  the  position 
of  temporal  princes,  and  courted  by  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  as  the  defenders  of  Christendom,  we  find  them 
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derogating'  in  nothing  from  tlie  severe  simplicity  of 
their  institute.  Those  of  the  brethren  who  were  settled 
in  the  commanderies  of  Europe  had  indeed  greatl} 
fallen  off  from  regular  discipline ;  but  at  Rhodes,  which 
was  the  real  heart  of  the  order,  we  read  that  “  every 
one  lived  in  the  exact  practice  of  the  rule  and  of  the 
statutes.  In  the  midst  of  their  continual  hostilities  the 
knights  were  never  dispensed  from  their  austere  fasts 
during  Lent  and  Advent,  or  from  their  abstinence  on 
Wednesdays;  and  in  the  refectory  and  other  parts  of 
the  house  no  one  ever  dared  to  break  the  silence  "w hich 
was  observed  as  regularly  as  in  a  community  of 
monks.”* 

In  1451  the  Ottoman  throne  became  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Amurath  II.,  who  was  succeeded  by  a  prince 
destined  to  be  the  deadliest  enemy  whom  Christendom 
had  yet  beheld.  This  was  Mahomet  II.,  surnamed  the 
Great,  who  even  then,  though  scarcely  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  had  acquired  a  fame  for  talent,  valour,  and 
ferocity,  which  made  him  the  terror  of  Europe  and  of 
the  world.  His  vast  capacity  was  united  to  so  detest¬ 
able  a  character  that  he  has  been  called  the  Mahometan 
Nero;  in  truth  he  was  of  no  religion;  and  if,  as  is  said, 
his  mother  had  been  a  Christian,  and  he  had  himself 
been  originally  brought  up  in  the  true  faith,  and  in¬ 
structed  in  its  mysteries  by  the  Greek  patriarch,  it  is 
probable  that  his  fury  against  the  Cross  was  accom¬ 
panied  with  all  that  bitter  and  unquenchable  hatred 
which  ever  marks  the  apostate.  On  his  accession  to  the 
throne  his  court  was  filled  with  ambassadors  from  all 
the  eastern  states,  including  that  of  Rhodes,  to  propose 
treaties  and  alliances  of  peace.  Mahomet  received  them 
all  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  and  swore  to  establish  a 
universal  pacification;  meanwhile  his  emissaries  were 
actively  employed  in  every  direction  preparing  for  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople ;  and  scarcely  had  a  year 
elapsed  from  his  elevation  to,  the  sovereignty,  when  he 
marched  upon  the  Greek  capital,  proclaiming  his  inten- 

*  Vertot. 
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tions  in  the  war-cry  which  was  his  manifesto,  u  Con¬ 
stantinople — and  then  Rhodes.” 

There  is  not  certainly  an  episode  in  history  of  more 
melancholy  or  more  absorbing*  interest  than  that  which 
relates  to  the  final  extinction  of  the  Christian  empire  in 
the  East.  The  Greek  emperors  are  for  the  most  part  so 
entirely  unworthy  of  our  sympathy,  that  we  are  scarcely 
prepared  for  that  momentary  flicker  of  a  great  and  noble 
spirit  which  illuminates  the  fall  of  the  last  successor  of 
Constantine.  He  bore  his  name  as  well  as  his  dignity, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  bore  both  worthily 
and  well.  Long  and  zealously  had  he  laboured  to  heal 
the  calamitous  schism  which  for  ages  had  separated  his 
people  from  tlie  communion  of  the  Holy  See,  and  thus 
from  Europe  and  the  whole  Latin  world ;  but  unhappily 
with  but  little  success.  And  now,  when  the  ferocious- 
enemy  of  the  Christian  name  was  before  the  gates  and 
almost  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  division  in  all  its 
worst  forms  of  bigotry  and  fanaticism  distracted  and 
paralysed  the  efforts  of  the  brave  defenders.  The  in¬ 
fatuated  Greeks,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  Grand 
Duke  Notaras,  refused  to  cooperate  with  the  Latin 
auxiliaries  who  had  been  despatched  to  aid  the  remnant 
of  what  was  once  the  Greek  empire  in  its  last  struggle 
for  existence.  There  was  the  Cardinal  Isidore,  whom 
the  Pope  had  sent  in  the  hour  of  need  with  a  small 
body  of  veteran  soldiers;  and  there  were  bands  from 
Spain  and  Venice,  as  skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  war  as 
they  were  bold  in  fight ;  and  above  all,  there  was  the 
celebrated  Genoese,  John  Giustiniani,  a  host  in  himself, 
with  his  seven  noble  compatriots  in  arms,  and  three 
hundred  chosen  followers.  But  union  and  concert  there 
were  none  :  it  was  as  if  two  hostile  armies  were  arrayed 
against  each  other,  while  the  common  enemy  was  batter¬ 
ing-  at’  the  fortifications  and  about  to  precipitate  himself 
upon  the  devoted  city.  Notaras,  indeed,  openly  vowed 
he  would  rather  see  the  sultan  s  turban  in  Constanti¬ 
nople  than  the  cardinal’s  hat ;  and  though  some  con¬ 
fessed  that,  if  compelled  to  make  the  choice,  they  should 
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prefer  the  yoke  of  those  who  at  any  rate  believed  in 
Christ  and  honoured  His  Virgin  Mother  to  that  of  the 
dreaded  and  detested  Turk,  yet  even  at  the  last,  when 
the  enemy  were  pouring  through  the  streets,  and  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia  was  filled  with  crouching  multi¬ 
tudes  pressing  round  the  altars  in  all  the  agony  of 
terror  and  despair,  Ducas  declares  that  had  an  angel 
from  heaven  appeared  to  them  and  said,  “  Only  accept 
the  union,  and  I  will  disperse  your  enemies,”  they  would 
have  remained  deaf  to  his  voice;  and  chosen  rather  to  be 
slaves  in  subjection  to  the  Moslem  than  freemen  in  com¬ 
munion  with  the  See  of  Rome.  The  wretched  monks, 
who  seemed  to  he  possessed  body  and  soul  by  the  au¬ 
thor  of  strife  and  division,  kept  the  minds  of  the  popu¬ 
lace  inflamed  at  the  highest  pitch ;  a  very  frenzy,  as 
Von  Hammer  expresses  it,  seemed  to  have  seized  upon 
the  convents,  and  the  religious, — if  the  term  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  men  who  had  neither  faith  nor  the  fear  of  God, 
— protested  they  would  sooner  acknowledge  Mahomet 
than  accept  the  creed  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  emperor  was  fully  equal  to  the  tremendous 
occasion ;  as  able  in  disposing  the  troops  and  resources 
at  his  command  as  he  was  valiant  in  fight,  he  was  in¬ 
deed,  in  every  sense,  the  hero  of  the  siege.  But  with 
subjects  so  divided  and  so  disloyal,  what  could  the 
highest  genius  or  the  most  generous  devotion  achieve  ? 
He  reckoned  but  9000  combatants  of  all  kinds  within 
his  walls,  which  were  fourteen  miles  in  extent;  while 
the  forces  that  were  advancing  against  him  are  said  to 
have  been  250,000  in  number,  without  counting  a  fleet 
of  250  vessels,  having  on  board  24,000  men.  Never¬ 
theless  the  last  Constantine  vowed  never  to  yield  except 
with  life  itself;  and  Mahomet,  on  his  part,  swore  that 
the  walls  of  Stamboul  should  be  either  his  sepulchre  or 
his  throne.  The  siege  lasted  but  two-and-forty  days ; 
we  can  only  marvel  that  the  defenders  held  out  so 
long;  and,  though  perhaps  it  scarcely  belongs  to  our 
subject,  there  is  something'  so  touchingly  beautiful  in 
the  account  of  the  last  struggle,  that  we  may  be  ex- 
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cused  for  giving  it  a  place  in  our  pages.  It  was  the 
evening  of  the  28th  of  May  1453,  when  the  cries  and 
shouts  from  the  vast  multitude  of  the  besiegers  warned 
the  Christians  that  the  final  assault  was  in  preparation 
for  the  following-  day.  Constantine  collected  around 
him  a  little  band  of  faithful  followers,  and  addressed 
them  in  animated  terms.  He  concluded  thus :  “  My 
heart  is  very  full ;  and  yet  I  can  say  nothing  more. 
There  is  my  crown;  I  received  it  from  God,  but  I  place 
it  in  your  hands ;  to-morrow  I  shall  fight  to  deserve  it 
still,  or  to  die  in  its  defence.”  His  words  were  drowned 
by  the  sobs  and  tears  of  those  who  listened,  but  he  did 
not  seem  to  share  their  grief.  Raising  his  voice  above 
the  murmurs  and  exclamations  of  the  assembly,  he 
said,  with  a  cheerful  and  joyous  air,  “  Comrades,  it  is 
our  fairest  day;  there  remains  only  to  prepare  for 
death,  and  then  to  die.”  Very  early  in  the  morning 
he  proceeded  to  Santa  Sophia,  and  received  the  Holy 
Communion ;  and  turning-  from  the  altar  to  the  weep¬ 
ing  crowd  that  filled  the  church,  he  asked  them  to 
pardon  him  if  he  had  failed  to  make  them  happy,  and 
to  forgive  him  all  he  had  ever  done  amiss.  When 
they  had  answered  him,  more  with  tears  than  words, 
he  went  out  to  the  gates  of  his  palace,  and  mounting- 
his  horse,  rode  to  the  ramparts,  and  stationed  himself 
at  the  breach.  Every  thing  was  yet  silent;  but  as 
the  sun  rose  the  combat  began,  and  at  noon  all  was 
over.  For  two  hours  the  assailants  made  no  impression 
on  the  gallant  band  that  stood  like  a  rampart  of  iron 
before  that  chasm  in  the  wall.  Wave  upon  wave  of 
Moslem  warriors  rushed  madly  forward,  only  to  dash 
themselves  to  pieces  against  the  steady  solid  phalanx 
that  confronted  them.  In  vain  did  Mahomet  in  person 
rally  his  disheartened  troops,  and  urge  them  on  by  pro¬ 
mises  and  threats,  and  even  blows;  not  a  man  could 
hold  his  footing  on  that  mass  of  ruin.  The  prize  seemed 
almost  to  be  torn  from  his  very  grasp;  when  Gius- 
tiniani,  who  was  fighting  by  the  emperor’s  side,  re¬ 
ceived  a  mortal  wound,  and  was  carried  from  the  walls 
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only  to  die  on  board  bis  galley.  From  that  moment 
the  tide  of  battle  turned ;  a  body  of  Janizaries,*  headed 
by  one  of  gigantic  size  and  strength,  with  desperate  effort 
threw  themselves  upon  the  barricades.  They  perished  to 
a  man ;  but  the  little  band  of  heroes  staggered  under  the 
fury  of  the  assault,  and  ere  they  could  recover  from  the 
shock,  host  upon  host  bore  down  on  them ;  almost  at  the 
same  moment  a  party  of  Turks,  who  had  entered  well- 
nigh  unopposed  through  an  unguarded  gate,  took  them 
in  the  rear.  Resistance  was  no  longer  possible  against 


*  The  Janizaries  (Yeni  tscheri,  or  “new  troops”)  were  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  the  children  of  Christians,  who  had  been  forced, 
usually  at  a  tender  age,  to  adopt  Mahometanism.  They  were  torn 
from  their  parents,  and  trained  to  renounce  the  faith  in  which  they 
were  born  and  baptised,  and  to  profess  the  creed  of  Mahomet. 
They  were  then  carefully  educated  for  a  soldier’s  life  ;  the  discipline 
to  which  they  were  subjected  being  peculiar,  and  in  some  respects 
severe.  They  were  taught  to  pay  the  most  implicit  obedience,  and 
to  bear  without  repining  fatigue,  pain,  and  hunger.  At  first  they 
were  made  to  share  with  the  peasants  the  labours  of  the  field,  after 
which  they  were  drafted  into  the  companies  of  the  Janizaries,  but 
only  to  commence  a  second  noviciate.  Sometimes  they  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  menial  duties  of  the  palace  ;  sometimes  in  the  public 
works,  the  dockyards,  or  the  imperial  gardens.  But  liberal  hon¬ 
ours  and  prompt  promotion  were  the  sure  rewards  of  dooility  and 
courage.  Some  attained  to  the  highest  dignities  in  the  state  ;  and 
one  of  them  married  the  sister  of  the  sultan.  Cut  off  from  all 
ties  of  country,  kith,  and  kin,  but  with  high  pay  and  privileges, 
with  ample  opportunities  for  military  advancement  and  for  the 
gratification  of  the  violent,  the  sensual,  and  the  sordid  passions  of 
their  animal  natures  amid  the  customary  atrocities  of  successful 
warfare,  this  military  brotherhood  grew  up  to  be  the  strongest  and 
fiercest  instrument  of  imperial  ambition  which  remorseless  fana¬ 
ticism,  prompted  by  the  most  subtle  state-craft,  ever  devised  upon 
earth.  As  the  Turkish  power  extended  itself  in  Europe,  care  was 
taken  to  recruit  the  chosen  corps  from  children  who  were  natives 
of  that  continent  rather  than  among  the  Asiatics.  This  terrible 
body  of  infantry,  so  long  the  scourge  of  Christendom  and  the  ter¬ 
ror  of  their  own  sovereigns,  was  during  three  centuries  (the  con¬ 
quering  period  of  the  Ottoman  power)  recruited  by  an  annual  en¬ 
rolment  of  1000  Christian  children  ;  so  that  no  less  than  300,000 
baptised  souls  were  thus  made  the  polluted  and  sanguinary  minis¬ 
ters  and  agents  of  Mahometan  crime  and  dominion.  From  the  year 
1648,  in  the  reign  of  Mahomet  IV.,  the  recruits  were  taken  from 
among  the  children  of  Janizaries  and  native  Turks;  and  finally 
the  whole  corps,  20,000  in  number,  was  annihilated  in  our  own  day 
by  means  of  a  barbarous  massacre.  Creasy,  vol.  i.  pp.  20-24,  161 ; 
Newman’s  Lectures,  pp.  137,  267-8. 
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such  overwhelming-  numbers ;  the  mighty  flood  swept 
like  an  inundation  into  the  city,  and  carried  all  before 
it.  Constantine  was  seen  fighting  in  the  thickest  of 
the  crowd,  crying,  as  it  is  said,  for  death  from  some 
Christian  hand.  When  his  body  was  found,  after  the 
contest  had  ceased,  it  was  too  much  covered  with  wounds 
for  form  or  feature  to  be  recognised;  and  only  the 
jewelled  sword,  still  grasped  within  his  hand,  and  the 
golden  eagles  in  his  buskins,  betrayed  the  identity  of 
the  last  emperor  of  the  East. 

“  Never,”  says  Vertot,  “was  there  seen  so  sad  or 
so  frightful  a  spectacle  as  that  which  was  presented  at 
the  fall  of  Constantinople.”  The  Turks  rushed  through 
the  streets  massacring  as  they  went  along :  forty  thou¬ 
sand  men  were  put  to  the  sword ;  a  yet  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  every  rank,  age,  and  sex,  were  sold  as  slaves; 
and  the  city  which  once  had  been  the  centre  of  learning, 
refinement,  and  civilisation,  became  changed  in  a  single 
hour  ijato  the  seat  of  the  most  barbarous  fanaticism. 
The  circumstances  attending-  the  end  of  the  unhappy 
Notaras  are  too  horrible  for  recital.  At  first  Mahomet 
treated  him  with  courtesy,  bestowed  gifts  upon  him, 
and  promised  to  reinstate  him  in  his  honours  and  pos¬ 
sessions.  Deluded  by  these  flatteries,  the  traitor  gave 
up  the  names  of  all  the  principal  dignitaries  and  officers 
of  state,  who  were  instantly  proclaimed  through  the 
army,  and  a  large  reward  offered  for  their  heads.  Re¬ 
fusing-  to  comply,  however,  with  a  brutal  order  issued 
by  the  monster  amidst  his  drunken  orgies,  he  was  im¬ 
mediately  put  to  death,  with  all  his  children ;  then' 
bodies  thrown  into  the  streets,  and  their  bloody  heads, 
by  the  tyrant’s  order,  placed  in  a  row  before  him  on 
the  banquet-table.  Many  noble  Christians,  and  among 
them  all  the  Greeks,  whose  lives  he  had  promised  to 
spare,  were  butchered  the  same  day.  The  Cardinal 
Isidore,  not  being  recognised,  was  sold  as  a  slave ;  but 
he  contrived  to  escape  on  board  a  vessel  that  was  lying- 
in  the  harbour,  and  survived  to  write  a  touching  narra¬ 
tive  of  all  that  he  had  witnessed  and  endured.  As  to 
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the  atrocities  perpetrated  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
during-  the  first  fury  of  the  capture,  and  for  the  six 
months  that  succeeded  this  fatal  triumph  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  arms,  we  may  well  shrink  from  entering-  on  their 
relation ;  a  sensation  of  horror  thrilled  through  Europe 
at  the  reports  which  came  one  upon  another  of  deeds 
that  seemed  too  terrible  for  belief.  Impieties,  enormi¬ 
ties  unutterable, — all  that  was  holiest  profaned  and 
outraged  with  abominations  that  were  worthy  of  the 
loathsome  malice  of  fiends ;  the  pictures  of  the  saints 
torn  to  shreds ;  the  sacred  vessels  and  vestments  put 
to  the  vilest  uses;  the  crucifix— the  image  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer — borne  in  mock  procession,  with  the  cap  of  the 
Janizary  placed  derisively  on  its  head ;  the  fonts  turned 
into  horse-trouglis ;  and  the  very  altars,  on  which  had 
been  offered  the  Adorable  Sacrifice,  defiled  with  name¬ 
less  brutalities. 

Constantinople  had  fallen;  Santa  Sophia  had  be¬ 
come,  what  it  still  remains,  a  Turkish  mosque ;  the 
foul  creed  of  Mahomet  had  usurped  the  temple  of  the 
Most  High ;  and  the  infidel  was  enthroned  for  centuries 
in  the  metropolis  of  the  once  Christian  empire  of  the 
East.  And  Rhodes  knew  well  enough  that  at  her  the 
next  blow  was  to  be  directed.  Sir  John  de  Lastic,  the 
reigning-  grand  master,  hastened  to  prepare  for  the 
worst,  and  summoned  all  his  knights  throughout  Europe 
to  assemble  for  the  defence.  “We  command  you,”  he 
says,  “  to  come  hither  instantly,  where  your  presence 
is  urgently  required.  Not  a  day  elapses  but  we  hear 
of  some  new  slaughter  of  the  Christians  by  the  grand 
Turk,  whose  inhuman  cruelties  are  told  us,  not  by  idle 
rumour,  but  by  those  who  have  seen  what  they  relate 
with  their  own  eyes.  Look,  therefore,  for  no  further  let¬ 
ters,  commands,  or  exhortations ;  but  the  moment  you 
receive  this  message  delay  not  to  set  out  for  Rhodes  by 
the  quickest  conveyance  love  or  money  can  procure.” 

“  Constantinople  —  and  then  Rhodes  !”  such  had 
been  the  war-proclamation  of  Mahomet  II. :  nor  was 
it  long-  before  his  heralds  appeared  to  summon  the 
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knights  to  acknowledge  his  pretensions.  A  yearly  tri¬ 
bute  of  two  thousand  ducats,  or  war  to  the  last  ex¬ 
tremity  :  such  were  the  haughty  conditions  offered  by 
the  conqueror.  The  reply  was  such  as  might  he  ex¬ 
pected  :  “  Tell  your  master,”  answered  Lastic,  “  that 
our  predecessors  purchased  this  island  at  the  price  of 
their  blood ;  and  that  we  will  give  our  lives  rather  than 
sacrifice  our  independence,  or  that  of  our  religion.” 
Nothing  doubting  that  such  a  reply  would  soon  draw 
down  on  the  order  the  fury  of  the  sultan’s  arms,  Las¬ 
tic  at  the  same  time  despatched  ambassadors  to  all  the 
European  courts,  though  with  little  hopes  of  deriving 
any  succours  from  thence.  The  ambassador  to  France 
was  Peter  D’Aubusson, — and  this  is  the  first  mention 
of  a  name  which  is  among  the  greatest  in  the  chronicles 
of  the  Hospitallers  of  St.  John.  A  fresh  league,  which 
the  indefatigable  efforts  of  the  Pontiff,  Calixtus  III., 
had  succeeded  in  forming  against  the  Turks,  obliged 
Mahomet  to  defer  his  enterprise  against  Rhodes,  and 
thus  gave  the  knights  a  further  time  to  prepare.  Two 
men  were  still  found  on  the  frontiers  of  the  ’lurkish 
empire  before  whom  the  arms  of  the  Ottoman  failed  to 
he  invincible :  these  were  Scanderbeg  the  chief  of  Al¬ 
bania,  and  the  gallant  regent  of  Hungary,  John  Cor- 
vinus  Hunyades.  Scanderbeg,  whose  real  name  was 
George  Castriotes,  after  being  taken  as  hostage  when 
nine  years  old,  and  brought  up  in  the  religion  of  Maho¬ 
met,  had  seized  an  opportunity  of  escaping  to  liis  native 
mountains,  and  openly  professing  the  Christian  faith. 
He  was  reckoned  the  g’reatest  commander  of  his  time ; 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  nature  of  the  country, 
he  succeeded  in  repeatedly  heating  large  armies  sent 
against  him  by  the  Turkish  sultans  with  a  mere  hand- 
fid  of  men.  When,  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople, 
every  other  province  of  Greece  and  the  Morea  submitted 
to  Mahomet,  Albania  still  held  out,  and  the  very  name 
of  Scanderbeg  struck  terror  into  the  infidels,  whom  he 
defied.  For  twenty  years  he  maintained  the  unequal 
contest.  At  length,  as  he  lay  at  Alyssio,  weak  and 
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(lying-  ol  fever,  news  was  brought  him  that  the  Turks 
were  in  the  neighbourhood  devastating  the  village  and 
country.  He  called  for  his  armour,  but  could  not  rise 
to  put  it  on  ;  nevertheless  his  followers  carried  his  ban¬ 
ner  before  them  to  the  scene  of  combat ;  and  at  the  first 
sight  of  that  well-known  ensign,  the  infidels  turned  and 
fled.  He  lived  to  hear  of  this  last  success,  and  then 
expired  ;  and  the  Turks,  when  they  took  Alyssio  twelve 
years  after  his  death,  had  such  an  opinion  of  his  valour, 
that,  disinterring  his  bones,  they  made  amulets  of  them 
to  wear  in  battle.  It  is  said  his  favourite  horse  would 
not  suffer  any  other  to  mount  him  when  his  master 
was  gone,  but  turning  wild  and  savage,  died  a  week 
after  the  decease  of  the  noble  chieftain. 

The  independence  of  Albania  expired  with  its  prince. 
1  et,  though  delivered  from  one  of  his  most  formidable 
opponents  and  now  master  of  the  whole  of  Greece,  Maho¬ 
met  was  still  forced  to  delay  his  great  expedition  against 
the  Knights  of  Rhodes.  He  did  not,  however,  entirely 
spare  them ;  but  in  every  attack  his  galleys  made  on 
their  islands,  they  met  with  a  repulse  which  warned  him 
that  the  subjugation  of  Rhodes  would  be  a  far  different 
enterprise  from  the  taking  of  Constantinople.  He  was 
compelled  to  fear  as  much  as  he  hated  this  unconquer¬ 
able  order  ,■  he  found  it  every  where.  At  Lesbos,  led  on 
by  Zacosta,  the  grand  master,  they  well-nigh  succeeded 
in  repulsing  the  assault  of  his  most  valiant  troops,  and 
would  have  saved  the  island,  but  for  the  detestable 
treachery  of  its  Greek  governor  Gattilusio.  This  miser¬ 
able  man,  after  giving  up  the  brave  knights  to  slaughter, 
thought,  if  not  to  gain  the  reward  he  coveted,  at  least 
to  save  his  life  by  adding  apostasy  to  perfidy.  But 
Mahomet  did  not  grant  him  long  impunity  •  on  some 
frivolous  pretext  he  had  him  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
where,  shortly  after,  he  was  strangled.  Three  hundred 
of  the  garrison  of  Mitylene,  when  they  saw  that  all  was 
lost,  had  surrendered  on  a  solemn  promise  that  their 
lives  should  be  spared  ;  but  no  sooner  were  they  in  his 
power  than  the  base  and  cruel  Turk  had  them  murdered 
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to  a  man,  and  that  by  the  most  frightful  death  he  could 
devise — they  were  all  sawn  asunder :  this  was  now 
the  tyrant’s  favourite  mode  of  taking-  vengeance  on  his 
vanquished  foes,  being,  as  he  conceived,  the  most  hor¬ 
rible  torture  that  human  ingenuity  could  inflict.  The 
severed  and  mangled  limbs  of  his  victims  he  ordered  to 
he  thrown  to  he  devoured  by  dogs  and  birds  of  prey. 

Negropont,  then  subject  to  the  republic  of  Venice, 
was  the  next  point  of  attack;  and  though  the  Venetians 
had  shown  but  little  friendliness  to  the  order,  whose 
commercial  rivalry  they  feared,  yet,  says  Vertot,  “  the 
o-rand  master  Orsini,  believing  himself  bound  by  his 
profession  to  defend  the  states  of  every  Christian  prince, 
instantly  sent  armed  galleys  to  their  assistance,  and  at 
the  head  of  a  brave  troop  of  knights,  who  were  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  land  upon  the  island  and  throw  themselves 
into  the  beleag-uered  town,  was  the  Commander  D  Au- 
busson ;”  who  indeed  was,  at  that  time,  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  chief  of  his  illustrious  body.  Nevertheless 
Negropont  fell,  as  Lesbos  and  Constantinople  had  al¬ 
ready  fallen.  The  Ottoman  forces  numbered  no  less 
than  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  were  supported 
by  a  powerful  fleet;  yet  were  the  bold  knights  eager 
for  the  fight,  and  loudly  demanded  that  they  should  be 
led  against  tlie  bridge  of  boats  which  the  enemy  bad 
constructed.  But  the  Venetian  admiral,  seized  as  it 
appeared  with  a  sudden  panic,  refused  the  enterprise, 
drew  off  his  vessels,  and  left  the  defenders  to  their  fate. 
Already  had  the  beseigers  made  three  desperate  attacks 
upon  the  town,  hut  with  such  loss  to  themselves  both 
of  men  and  ships,  that  even  Mahomet  was  beginning  to 
despair:  now,  however,  their  courage  and  hopes  revived; 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  consternation  inspired  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Venetian  fleet,  though  once  again 
repulsed  in  a  fifth  bloody  assault,  they  carried  the  works 
and  poured  down  upon  the  place.  Erizzo,  the  intrepid 
governor,  disputed  every  inch  of  ground  with  the  as¬ 
sailants,  and  fought  his  way  from  street  to  street  until 
he  gained  the  citadel,  wherewith  good  courage  he  still 
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continued  the  defence ;  but  when  provisions  and  am¬ 
munition  failed,  and  he  beheld  his  little  g’arrison  daily 
thinned  by  death  and  exhausted  by  fa  tig'uo  and  wounds, 
be  was  compelled  to  sue  for  terms  and  offer  to  surrender 
on  the  sultan’s  plighted  word,  that  his  life  and  the  lives 
of  his  companions  should  be  safe  from  harm.  Mahomet 
swore  by  his  own  head  that  the  heads  of  Erizzo  and 
of  all  who  were  with  him  should  be  uninjured;  but, 
furious  at  tlie  loss  of  thousands  of  his  best,  and  bravest 
troops,  when  the  garrison  had  laid  down  their  arms,  he 
caused  them  all  to  be  massacred,. the  Greeks  alone  ex¬ 
cepted  with  circumstances  of  the  most  barbarous  cruelty, 
borne  he  had  impaled,  others  cut  in  pieces,  or  stoned  to 
death.  Erizzo  himself  he  doomed  to  be  sawn  in  two  ; 
boasting  that  thus  he  scrupulously  kept  his  oath  to  the 
very  letter  since  he  had  sworn  to  leave  his  head  un¬ 
touched.  The  brave  Venetian  had  a  daughter,  Anne 
nzzo,  young  and  beautiful,  who,  to  the  dauntless 
courage  of  her  noble  race  joined  all  the  indomitable  for¬ 
titude  of  a  Christian  martyr.  Mahomet,  a  monster  of 
sensuality  as  of  cruelty,  had  her  brought  into  his  pre¬ 
sence  :  the  virtuous  maiden  scorned  alike  his  vile  soli¬ 
citations  and  his  angry  threats,  till  seized  with  fury  he 
drew  his  cimeter  and  at  a  single  blow  severed  her  fair 
head  from  her  chaste  body;  thus,  as  Vertot  expresses 
it,  gratifying  to  the  full  the  wishes  of  this  heroine 

fWiW^  ie,,SrCnf  ce  °J>  frail  Iife  and  a  beauty  even 
jrailei,  earned  for  herself  an  imperishable  bliss  ”  The 

inhabitants  were  now  at  the  mercy  of  tlie  conqueror- 

tbratedeinVetV  en°™lty  °f  th\Crime®  wllich  were  perpe¬ 
trated  m  this  as  in  every  other  instance  forbids  their 

being  detailed  “  Words  cannot  express,”  says  the 

same  historian,  ‘  all  the  cruelties  exercised  at  the  takino- 

of  Negropont ;  the  whole  island  was  filled  with  camae-e 

and  horror,  for  the  Turkish  soldiers,  following  £  so! 

eieign  s  example,  made  a  merit  of  their  ferocities.” 

the  rage  of  Mahomet  when  he  saw  the  galleys  of 

S/A1?’"  of  the  Venetian  fleet  broke  out 

into  a  kind  of  madness:  the  conqueror  of  two  empires 
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and  of  twelve  kingdoms,  as  he  haughtily  termed  him¬ 
self,  he  felt  the  resistance  of  this  single  island  enough 
to  counterbalance  all  his  success,  and  he  sent  envoys  to 
Rhodes  to  declare  war  to  blood  and  fire,  swearing  that 
he  would  exterminate  the  entire  order,  and  put  every 
member  of  it  to  the  sword.  But  still  the  blow  so  often 
threatened  was  doomed  to  he  delayed.  Fresh  leagues 
against  the  Turkish  sultan  gave  time  for  fresh  fortifica¬ 
tions  and  armaments  at  Rhodes ;  they  were  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  D’ Aubusson  himself]  whose  capa¬ 
city  all  recognised,  so  that  he  was  the  soul  and  animat¬ 
ing  spirit  of  the  whole  order ;  nothing  escaped  his  vi¬ 
gilance,  and  to  his  charge  every  thing  was  committed  ; 
war,  finance,  fortifications,  all  were  under  his  superin¬ 
tendence,  and  all,  whether  superiors  or  inferiors,  listened 
to  his  word  as  law.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  on 
the  death  of  Orsini  in  1476,  D’Aubusson  was  chosen  as 
his  successor ;  and  it  scarcely  needed  the  votes  of  the 
chapter  to  declare  an  election  which  had  already  been 
made  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  his  brethren. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Character  of  D’Aubusson — Religious  union  in  Rhodes — Destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  suburbs— Arrival  of  the  Turkish  fleet — Attack  on 
St.  Nicholas- — Conduct  of  D’Aubusson  during  the  siege — First 
repulse  of  the  infidels — Fresh  attack  on  the  Jewish  quarter— 
Storm  of  the  city — Defeat  and  failure  of  the  Turks — D’  Aubusson’s 
danger  and  recovery— Fall  of  Kaffa  and  Otranto — Death  of  Ma¬ 
homet  the  Great. 

The  course  of  our  narrative  has  now  brought  us  to  the 
first  of  those  remarkable  sieges  which  constitute  the 
chief  interest  in  the  history  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John. 
The  circumstances  briefly  detailed  in  the  foregoing- 
chapter  will  have  enabled  the  reader  in  some  measure 
to  appreciate  the  devotion  and  gallantry  of  their  resist¬ 
ance,  and  the  peril  of  their  position  when  the  vast  ar¬ 
mament  of  the  Ottomans  bore  down  on  Rhodes, — that 
little  island  which  lay  alone  amid  the  wreck  of  Christi¬ 
anity  in  the  East,  like  the  single  rock  which  lifts  its  head 
above  the  raging  waters  of  a  mig-hty  deluge.  But  the 
event  itself  stands  out  with  so  much  prominence  in  the 
annals  of  Christian  chivalry — it  is  so  honourable  to  the 
illustrious  society  whose  exploits  we  have  undertaken 
to  narrate,  and  especially  to  the  commander  whose 
election  to  the  grand-mastership  we  have  just  recorded, 
that  our  story  must  take  something  of  a  less  desultory 
character ;  and  though  we  cannot  pretend  to  offer  a 
finished  portrait  of  every  great  man  who  appeared  in  an 
order  of  heroes,  his  name  at  least  deserves  a  different 
kind  of  notice. 

Peter  D’Aubusson  was  descended  from  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  houses  of  France;  Norman  in  its  origin, 
and  allied  to  the  royal  Norman  blood.  He  was  a  soldier 
from  his  youth,  hut  a  man  of  letters  also;  and,  to  use 
the  expression  of  the  French  historian,  “  the  extent  and 
facility  of  his  mind  sufficed  for  every  thing.”  The  popu- 
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laxity  of  his  name,  g-reat  as  it  was  in  his  order,  was 
even  more  enthusiastically  felt  among-  the  populace  of 
Rhodes.  The  extraordinary  joy  manifested  by  them  at 
his  election  had  something-  in  it  far  different  from  the 
ordinary  popular  rejoicings  at  a  coronation — it  was  from 
the  heart ;  and  men  no  longer  feared  Mahomet  now  that 
D’ Auhusson  was  at  the  head  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John. 
His  first  act  was  a  careful  inspection  of  the  entire  is¬ 
land  in  person ;  and  on  his  return,  he  summoned  all  the 
knights  once  more  to  assemble  in  Rhodes,  and  in  the 
chapter  general  of  the  following-  spring  was  invested 
with  absolute  power  during  the  ensuing  siege,  which  all 
now  felt  to  be  close  at  hand.  Indeed,  it  was  a  remark¬ 
able  testimony  to  the  extraordinary  capacity  of  this  great 
man,  that  an  order  so  jealous  for  the  preservation  of  its 
constitutional  privileges  voluntarily  created  him  its  dic¬ 
tator,  not  only  in  military,  but  also  in  financial  and  po¬ 
litical  affairs.  He  held  an  irresponsible  power,  yet  from 
no  act  of  usurpation  on  his  own  part;  nor  do  we  ever 
find  him  taking  advantage  of  the  boundless  confidence 
of  his  subjects  to  prolong  or  extend  his  authority ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  he  himself  restrained  it,  and  after  hold¬ 
ing  the  administration  of  the  treasury  for  three  years 
and  regulating  its  disorders,  he  refused  to  retain  it 
longer,  but  gave  it  back  into  the  hands  of  the  ordinary 
officers  of  the  finance.  His  genius  was  as  universal  as 
it  was  commanding.  He  was  at  the  head  of  every  de¬ 
partment  :  he  made  his  own  gunpowder,  and  directed 
the  building  of  his  own  ships;  he  surpassed  the  first 
engineers  of  his  age  in  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  defence,  was  an  excellent  chemist,  and  as¬ 
siduous  in  his  personal  services  in  the  hospital,  where 
he  showed  that  he  thoroughly  understood  the  treatment 
of  the  sick. 

Hitherto  the  various  summonses  addressed  by  pre¬ 
vious  grand  masters  to  the  knights  of  distant  provinces 
had  produced  but  little  result ;  but  the  name  of  D’Au- 
busson  gave  a  magical  effect  to  his  commands.  From 
every  quarter  the  knights  flocked  in  with  singular 
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promptitude,  and  many  of  the  European  sovereigns 
contributed  large  sums  to  facilitate  their  journey.  Ma¬ 
homet  saw  that  there  was  at  least  little  chance  of  tak- 
ing  Rhodes  and  its  defenders  by  surprise ;  for  which 
reason  he  tried  every  means  of  throwing  the  grand 
master  off  his  guard.  Among  these  were  pretended 
treaties  for  truce,  and  the  despatch  of  a  multitude  of 
spies  and  feigned  embassies ;  and  lastly,  an  attempt  to 
introduce  dissensions  among  the  people  of  Rhodes,  and 
win  them  over  from  the  cause  of  the  order.  The  sultan 
doubtless  thought  it  a  surpassing  stroke  of  policy  to 
suggest  to  the  Rhodian  Greeks,  as  a  lure,  the  unlimited 
exercise  of  their  religion  free  from  all  Latin  domination. 
But  the  result  showed  that  he  knew  little  of  the  state 
with  which  he  had  to  deal.  There  was  no  jealousy  of 
sect  or  party  known  in  the  religion  of  Rhodes ;  and 
every  effort  to  sow  dissension  among  the  natives  was 
met  by  the  indignant  cry,  “We  are  all  of  one  belief! 
here  there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Latin ;  for  we  are  Chris¬ 
tians,  the  servants  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  His  blessed 
Mother  !  ’  This  unity  of  religious  belief  had  ever  been 
one  of  the  chief  blessings  and  privileges  enjoyed  under 
the  rule  of  the  order ;  but  it  was  especially  and  vigor¬ 
ously  protected  by  D’Aubusson,  who,  with  the  utmost 
zeal,  guarded  against  any  thing’  that  could  introduce 
the  fatal  seeds  of  schism  or  dissension ;  and  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  say  that  he  reigned  over  Christians,  not  La¬ 
tins  or  Greeks,  and  that  even  the  schismatics,  if  there 
were  any  such,  should  be  treated  with  strict  impar¬ 
tiality..  The  fact  was,  however,  that,  with  individual 
exceptions,  the  adherents  to  the  Greek  rite  in  Rhodes 
wore  in  communion  with  their  Latin  brethren ;  for  the 
large  and  wise  policy  of  the  grand  masters  had  still 
succeeded  in  preserving  alive  that  union  which,  settled 
by  the  Florentine  Council,  had  never  existed  elsewhere 
but  in  theory  and  in  name. 

If  Rhodes  was  beautiful  to  the  eye  and  captivatin°- 
to  the  imagination,  when  first  Villaret  and  his  com°- 
panions  set  foot  upon  its  shores,  much  more  so  was  it 
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now,  when  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  and  seventy  years 
had  made  it  the  centre  of  southern  civilisation,  and 
the  riches  of  a  long-  commercial  prosperity  had  been 
lavished  on  its  adornment  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
domestic  arts.  All  around  the  g-rand  and  battlemented 
walls  of  the  capital  there  spread  in  sweet  contrast 
g-ardens,  villas,  and  vineyards ;  most  verdant  hills 
darkened  with  woods  of  pomegranates  and  oranges  ;  a 
rich  suburban  district,— the  glory  of  a  city  in  times  of 
peace,  and  its  worst  enemy  in  the  perils  of  a  siege. 
All  about  this  garden-world  there  sparkled  streams 
and  fountains  of  brig'll  t  and  delicious  water ;  there  was 
no  water  like  that  of  Rhodes,  nor  any  country  to  com¬ 
pare  to  its  rich  and  beautiful  soil,  at  least  in  the  mind 
of  its  inhabitants.  “  It  was,”  says  one  of  its  own  citi¬ 
zens,*  “  the  favourite,  sweetest  island  of  the  sun,  where 
the  air  was  ever  pure,  and  the  country  ever  smiling.” 

The  first  act  of  D’Aubusson,  on  his  investiture  by  the 
chapter  with  the  supreme  and  absolute  command,  was 
one  of  stern  but  most  necessary  sacrifice.  The  suburbs 
were  to  be  destroyed ;  the  trees  and  gardens  cut  down 
and  wasted ;  and  even  the  churches  razed  to  the  ground, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  finding  shelter  under 
the  city  walls.  The  Rhodians  watched  the  process  of 
destruction  with  tears  of  regret,  so  very  dear  to  theii 
hearts  was  the  beauty  of  their  capital ;  but  all  knew 
that  the  calamity  was  inevitable,  and  so,  silencing  their 
grief,  they  lent  their  aid  to  make  a  desert  of  their  para¬ 
dise,  and  spared  nothing ;  only,  says  Vertot,  “  before 
destroying  the  church  of  our  Lady  of  Philermos,  they 
carried  the  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  thence  to  the 
principal  church  within  the  city  walls;  for  it  had  been 
preserved  from  time  immemorial,  and  was  gieatly  re¬ 
vered.”  All  the  fields  were  now  laid  waste,  and  the 
forao-e  carried  into  the  city ;  many  of  those  beautiful 
crystal  springs  were  choked  up  and  rendeied  useless; 
in  short,  there  was  nothing-  left  in  the  island  which 
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could  furnish  support  to  the  enemy’s  troops,  or  which 
the  barbarians  could  destroy. 

Over  all  these  details,  and  a  thousand  more  besides, 
D’Auhusson’s  watchful  superintendence  presided;  and 
combining1  the  quick  e\re  of  a  military  commander  with 
the  tenderness  of  a  paternal  sovereign,  he  insisted  on 
personally  seeing  that  every  individual  among  the  citi¬ 
zens,  as  well  as  the  knights,  was  properly  provided  and 
cared  for;  and  though  he  demanded  great  sacrifices 
from  all,  there  was  nothing  of  sternness  or  indifference 
in  his  manner  of  exacting  them.  Rather  he  found  the 
means  of  inspiring  all  around  him  with  his  own  heroic 
and  chivalric  spirit.  The  Rhodians  were  not  a  warlike 
people,  yet  they  caught  fire  from  their  sovereign’s  ani¬ 
mating  words  and  noble  example.  And  as  to  the 
knights,  how  could  they  resist  those  grand  and  lofty 
appeals?  “I  summon  you,”  he  writes  to  the  absent 
brethren,  “  in  virtue  of  those  solemn  vows  you  have 
made  to  the  God  of  heaven,  and  at  the  foot  of  His 
altar.  ft  is  your  mother  calls  you, — a  mother  who 
has  nursed  you  in  her  bosom,  and  is  now  in  dang’er. 
Shall  a  single  knight  be  found  to  abandon  her  to  the 
rage  of  the  barbarian  ?  I  will  not  think  it ;  it  would 
be  unworthy  of  the  nobility  of  your  origin,  and  still  less 
of  the  piety  and  valour  of  your  profession.”  He  ad¬ 
dressed  the  chapter  in  the  same  exalted-  strain  :  “  Sol¬ 
diers  of  Christ,”  he  said,  “  in  a  war  so  holy  as  this,  it 
is  Christ  Himself  who  is  at  our  head ;  fear  not,  for 
He  will  never  abandon  those  who  fight  but  for  His 
interests.  In  vain  does  the  impious  Mahomet,  who  re¬ 
cognises  no  God  but  power,  threaten  to  exterminate  us  : 
his  troops  may  be  more  numerous,  but  ours  at  least  are 
no  vile  slaves  like  his ;  I  look  round  me,  and  I  see  only 
men  of  noble  and  illustrious  blood,  brought  up  in  virtue, 
and  Sworn  to  conquer  or  die,  and  whose  piety  and  cour¬ 
age  might  alone  be  the  pledges  of  a  certain  victory.” 
In  Fact,  besides  the  members  of  the  order,  there  were  a 
considerable  number  of  volunteers  collected  at  Rhodes 
from  all  nations,  particularly  from  France  :  all  of  them 
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gentlemen  of  high  birth  and  renown,  filled  with  a  gene¬ 
rous  enthusiasm,  and  a  devotion  to.  the  cause  of  the 
order  and  to  its  heroic  chief.  Amongst  them  was  D’Au- 
busson’s  elder  brother,  the  Viscount  de  Monteuil,  who 
received  a  high  command;  and  throughout  the  siege 
no  jealousy  ever  arose  between  these  volunteers  and 
the  knights,  but  rather  a  generous  and  friendly  rivalry, 
and  a  heartiness  of  obedience  and  co-operation,  that 
could  only  have  proceeded  from  the  noblest  spirit,  in¬ 
spired  and  kept  alive  by  the  admirable  policy  of  the 
grand  master.  There  was  something  very  remarkable 
in  this  affectionate  unity  of  the  defenders  of  Rhodes, 
presenting  so  lovely  a  contrast  to  the  treachery  and 
dissensions  of  other  sieges.  “  It  was  to  be  found,”  to 
use  the  words  of  the  French  author,  “  in  the  citizens 
equally  with  the  knights ;  Greek  and  Latin,  all  were 
alike ;  and  it  passed  even  to  the  women  and  children, 
who  vied  with  one  another  in  working-  at  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  which  D’Aubusson  had  ordered  to  be  commenced.” 

The  city  of  Rhodes  stood  on  the  declivity  of  a 
wooded  hill  on  the  border  of  the  sea ;  it  was  surrounded 
by  a  double  wall  flanked  by  large  towers,  and  beyond 
the  wall  was  a  deep  and  broad  ditch.  There  were  two 
ports ;  the  first  of'  which,  defended  by  a  tower  called 
Fort  St.  Elmo,  served  for  the  smaller  galleys,  while 
the  second,  constructed  for  larger  vessels,  had  two  de¬ 
fences,  known  as  Fort  St.  John  and  Fort  St.  Michael.*5 
By  the  side  of  this  latter  port  were  two  small  gulfs, 
the  fortifications  of  which  were  so  contrived  as  to  guard 
the  entrance  of  the  ports.  Two  miles  from  the  city 
rose  the  hill  of  St.  Stephen,  and,  on  the  other  side, 
Mount  Philermos,f  celebrated  for  that  shrine  of  our 
Lady  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  and  which  w-as 
a  place  of  pilgrimage  not  only  to  the  islanders  but  to 
all  the  neighbouring  states. 

*  Such  is  Vertot’s  description.  Von  Hammer’s  account  differs  ; 
but  the  subject  is  involved  in  some  confusion. 

f  Now  called  Sunbullu,  i.e.  “  covered  with  hyacinths.”  (Von 
Hammer.) 
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It  was  on  the  23cl  of  May  1480,  that  the  great 
fleet  of  the  infidels  at  length  appeared  in  sight  of  Rhodes. 
The  signal  of  its  approach  was  given  from  the  watch- 
tower  on  Mount  St.  Stephen,  and  thither  the  grand 
master  repaired  to  survey  the  force  destined  for  the 
conquest  of  the  island  and  the  destruction  of  the  order. 
It  was  a  grand  and  terrific  sight ;  a  hundred  and  sixty 
large  vessels  of  war,  and  a  very  cloud  of  galleys,  feluccas, 
and  transports,  having  on  board  a  vast  body  of  troops 
as  well  as  artillery  of  most  formidable  size.  The  sea 
was  darkened  for  miles  by  this  immense  armament ; 
and  the  landing  was  soon  commenced,  under  favour  of 
a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy’s  artillery,  with  pomp  and 
music,  as  though  they  had  been  victors  coming  to  a 
conquered  city.  Despite  the  efforts  of  the  knights,  the 
hostile  troops  succeeded  in  intrenching-  themselves  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  St.  Stephen,  and  in  land¬ 
ing  their  heavy  artillery,  consisting  of  4000  pieces  of 
cannon,  some  being  of  prodigious  size  and  calibre, 
throwing-  balls  of  flint  and  marble  nine  palms  in  dia¬ 
meter,  as  D’Aubusson  himself  declares  in  his  despatch 
to  the  German  emperor,  written  after  the  siege.  So 
soon  as  the  artillery  was  landed  and  planted, — an  ope¬ 
ration  which  the  knights  were  powerless  to  resist, — the 
storm  of  the  cannonade  beg-an.  For  days  together  the 
walls  and  towers  were  battered  by  cannon  and  mortars 
with  terrible  effect ;  nine  towers  were  overthrown,  and 
whole  streets  demolished ;  but  the  chief  attack  was  di¬ 
rected  against  the  tower  of  St.  IN  icholas,  situated  on  the 
extremity  of  the  mole  which  defended  the  larg-er  port. 
After  resisting  the  furious  bombardment  for  several  days, 
during  which  it  received  the  shock  of  no  less  than  three 
hundred  of  these  marble  cannon-balls,  the  tower  fell,  and 
the  sight  was  welcomed  by  the  enemy  with  a  kind  of 
insane  joy.  But  whilst  they  abandoned  themselves  to 
their  exultation,  the  besieged  set  to  work  to  construct  a 
new  defence  on  the  mole  itself,  and  labouring  night  and 
day,  contrived  a  fortification  of  singular  skill  in  the 
midst  of  the  ruins,  which  they  garrisoned  with  their 
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bravest  troops.  This  defence,  devised  by  the  engineer¬ 
ing  skill  of  D’Aubusson,  resisted  the  utmost  efforts  of 
the  Turks,  who  were  driven  off,  after  several  furious 
assaults,  with  immense  loss. 

It  is  sad  to  find  one  of  the  most  illustrious  names 
of  Christendom  at  the  head  of  the  infidel  army ;  yet 
it  was  a  Palceologus*  who,  under  the  name  of  Mesih 
Pasha,  led  the  Turkish  force.  A  prince  of  the  impe¬ 
rial  family  of  Greece,  and  bom  a  Christian,  he  had  re¬ 
nounced  his  faith  to  purchase  life  at  the  capture  of 
Constantinople.  His  talents  had  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  admiral  grand  vizier  in  the  sultan’s  service; 
and  the  cause  of  the  Cross  had  no  deadlier  enemy  than 
this  miserable  reneg'ade,  who  soug'ht  to  secure  the 
favour  of  his  new  master  by  an  excess  of  fury  against 
the  Christian  name.  Other  renegades  were  in  the  camp, 
one  of  whom,  a  German  engineer,  with  a  treachery 
worthy  of  an  apostate,  entered  the  town  as  a  spy,  and 
representing  himself  as  a  deserter  from  the  Turkish 
camp,  endeavoured  to  possess  himself  of  the  plan  of 
the  defences;  but  D’Aubusson’s  quick  vigilance  de¬ 
tected  the  stratagem  j  and  “  Master  George,”  as  he 
was  called,  found  himself  too  closely  watched  to  be 

able  to  escape.  . 

The  assaults  on  the  mole  of  St.  Nicholas  continued 
for  several  days ;  and  always  on  the  most  dangerous 

*  Von  Hammer  questions  this  fact,  as  resting  on  no  authority , 
but,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  remarkable  how  many  of  the  ablest 
leaders  of  the  Ottoman  forces,  and  of  course  the  most  inveterate 
foes  of  the  Christian  name,  were  apostates.  Their  malice  seemed 
insatiable;  and  many  of  the  worst  atrocdiesrecordedmTurkish 
warfare  were  perpetrated  by  them.  It  was  at  the  instigation  of  tlire 
renegades  from  the  order  that  Mahomet  undertook  this  very expe¬ 
dition  against  Rhodes  ;  and  the  reader  of  history  will  not  fail  to 
notice,  that  in  almost  every  renewed  enterprise  against  Christen¬ 
dom,  an  apostate  from  the  faith  was  its  contriver  or  its  conductor. 
“If  we  look,”  says  Professor  Creasy,  ‘  to  theperiodvdient 
Turkish  power  was  at  its  height— the  period  of  the  reign  of  Soty- 
man  I.  and  Selim  II.,— we  shall  find  that  out  often  viziers  of  this 
epoch  eight  were  renegades.  Of  the  other  high  dignitaries  of  the 
Porte  during  the  same  period,  we  shall  find  that  at  least  twelve  of 
her  best  generals,  and  four  of  her  most  renowned  admirals,  weie 
supplied  to  her  by  Christian  countries. 
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post  might  be  seen  the  form  of  D’Aubusson.  At  once 
captain  and  soldier,  he  refused  all  solicitations  to  re¬ 
tire.  “  The  post  of  honour  is  here,”  he  replied  to  Car- 
retto,  who  afterwards  succeeded  him,  “  and  belongs  of 
right  to  your  grand  master adding  with  a  pleasant 
smile,  “  and,  after  all,  if  I  am  killed,  there  is  more  to 
hope  for  you  than  to  fear  for  me words  which  were 
afterwards  taken  as  a  prophecy  of  Carretto’s  future 
elevation.  A  ball  having  struck  his  helmet  from  his 
head,  he  cpiietly  replaced  it  with  the  steel-cap  of  a 
fallen  soldier,  without  seeming'  to  heed  the  danger. 
Bosio  has  left  us  a  striking-  picture  of  him  during-  the 
progress  of  the  defences  at  St.  Nicholas.  To  complete 
them,  it  was  necessary  for  the  workmen  to  labour  con¬ 
tinuously  for  seventy  hours,  during  which  time  a  con¬ 
stant  watch  was  kept  to  guard  them  from  surprise. 
D’Aubusson  never  left  the  spot.  “  His  armour,”  says 
the  historian  above  named,  “  was  gilt  or  golden,  and  al¬ 
ways  kept  highly  polished  and  shining ;  and  at  the  head 
of  his  chosen  and  valiant  squadron  he  sat  on  his  horse 
the  whole  night  long-  without  moving-,  or  taking  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  repose;  and  the  splendour  of  the  moon  reflected 
from  that  gilt  cuirass  rendered  his  figure  a  clear  and 
striking  object.”  This  long  night-watch,  and  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  the  grand  master  in  his  g’olden  armour,  has 
been  noticed  by  almost  every  historian  of  the  order ; 
and  doubtless  there  must  have  been  something-  un¬ 
usually  solemn  and  beautiful  in  his  appearance,  which 
distinguished  him  from  the  numbers  around  him,  whose 
conduct  was  nevertheless  scarcely  less  devoted  than 
his  own. 

He  had  all  the  true  courtesy  and  modesty  of  chi¬ 
valry  ;  listening-  to  the  counsel  of  all,  before  declaring 
his  own  sentiments,  which  never  failed  of  being- received 
as  law  :  he  had  a  smile  and  a  patient  word  for  all ;  and 
yet  withal  his  prompt  resolution  never  suffered  itself, 
when  once  formed,  to  be  chang-ed  or  re-considered. 
And  all  the  while,  g’reat  general  and  brave  soldier  as  he 
w  as,  he  found  time  and  strength  to  be  carpenter,  engineer, 
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01*  labourer,  as  occasion  called.  He  drew  the  plan  of 
bis  walls  and  ramparts,  and  worked  at  them  with  his 
own  hands ;  nor  was  there  a  sally  to  be  made,  or  an 
attack  to  be  repelled,  but  D’Aubusson  was  to  be  found 
at  the  head  of  the  combatants.  Nor  was  he  less  ,  the 
Christian,  because  be  was  so  entirely  a  man  of  g*enius 
and  of  war ;  his  devotion  harmonised  with  the  rest  of 
his  character  in  its  admirable  simplicity.  The  defence 
of  the  city  was  not  begun  till  after  the  offering  of 
solemn  prayers  in  all  the  churches ;  and  then  the  image 
of  our  Lady  of  Philermos  was  exposed,  and  the  cause 
of  Rhodes  committed  to  her  patronage  with  something 
of  a  childlike  trustful  confidence ;  and  with  our  Lady 
and  D’Aubusson  to  protect  them,  the  Rhodians  felt 
secure  of  victory. 

Roiled  in  his  first  attempts,  the  Pasha  now  resolved 
on  a  night-attack,  which  was  to  be  conducted  with 
such  secrecy  and  despatch,  and  with  such  ingenious 
contrivances  to  boot,  as  should  secure  both  a  surprise 
and  a  successful  issue.  A  bridge  was  constructed  to 
reach  from  the  mainland  which  the  infidels  had  occu¬ 
pied  to  the  mole  of  St.  Nicholas;  and  in  the  nig-ht  an 
anchor  was  let  fall  close  under  the  foot  of  the  tower, 
and  the  floating  pont  made  fast  to  it  by  a  strong  cable. 
It  happened,  however,  that  a  Christian  sailor,  one 
Rogers,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  lying  concealed  near 
the  spot,  had  observed  the  whole  transaction ;  and  no 
sooner  had  the  Turks  withdrawn,  than  plunging  in¬ 
trepidly  into  the  sea,  he  cut  the  cable,  and  drew  up  the 
coil  upon  the  strand.  Thus  was  the  design  entirely 
frustrated;  for  the  bridg*e  being*  cast  loose  from  its 
fastenings,  was  speedily  broken  to  pieces  by  the  waves. 
But  the  pasha  had  caused  a  second  to  be  constructed, 
which,  being  carried  across  in  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
was  made  fast  to  the  mole  two  hours  before  daybreak 
on  the  morning*  of  the  9th  of  June;  and  while  all  was 
yet  dark,  the  Turks  began  their  noiseless  passage  over 
it ;  at  the  same  time,  a  flotilla  of  light  boats  was  sent 
to  co-operate  on  the  seaward  side.  So  quietly  was  the 
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manoeuvre  effected,  and  such  a  perfect  silence  reigned 
throughout  the  Christian  defences,  that  the  Turkish 
commander  flattered  himself  that  his  design  was  unde¬ 
tected.  But  D’Aubusson  was  ready  for  him  ;  and  while 
the  Turks  were  preparing  to  make  good  their  landing 
on  the  mole,  behind  the  gams  upon  the  wall  stood  his 
resolute  cannoneers  with  matches  burning ;  a  steady 
line  of  muskets  waited  but  the  word  to  discharge  their 
murderous  hail  in  the  faces  of  the  fos ;  and  from  every 
more  distant  quarter  whence  the  stormers  could  be 
reached,  the  guns  on  the  ramparts  had  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  point  assailed.  Suddenly,  from  the 
depth  of  the  darkness  there  issued  a  very  storm  of 
fire,  which  carried  death  and  dismay  into  the  midst  of 
the  advancing  columns.  At  the  same  moment  the  Rho¬ 
dian  fire-ships  bore  down  upon  the  Turkish  galleys; 
horrible  was  the  confusion; — the  roaring  of  the  flames; 
the  incessant  cannonading ;  the  fire-balls  blazing  and 
flaming ;  the  yells  of  the  combatants ;  the  shrieks  and 
groans  of  the  maimed  and  the  dying.  On  the  mole, 
on  the  beaches,  on  the  waters,  the  battle  raged  with 
most  terrific  fury. 

In  spite  of  the  tremendous  fire  poured  on  them 
from  all  sides,  the  infidels  plant  their  ladders  at  the 
foot,  and,  brandishing-  their  cimeters,  scale  the  bastions. 
The  assault  is  all  along  the  front ;  the  grand  master 
stands  at  the  breach,  and  around  him  his  gallant  knights, 
making-  a  rampart  with  their  bodies.  The  ladders  are 
thrown  down,  only  to  be  raised  again  by  the  determined 
foe ;  massive  stones  and  boiling  oil  and  streams  of  flam¬ 
ing  fire  are  launched  upon  them, — still  they  press  on ; 
and  those  who  are  below  in  the  boats  and  triremes  dis¬ 
charge  volley  after  volley  of  musketry  and  showers  of 
arrows  from  their  cross-bows  at  the  knights,  or  endea¬ 
vour  with  grappling-irons,  which  they  throw  upon  the 
ramparts,  to  drag-  them  down  and  stab  them  as  they 
fall.  The  advantage,  however,  was  with  the  Chris¬ 
tians  ;  and  dawn  disclosed  to  the  Turkish  commander 
the  desperate  condition  of  his  troops, — the  sea  and  the 
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strand  strewn  with  corpses,  and  the  attacking1  columns 
every  where  giving'  way  before  the  steady  valour  of 
the  Christians.  It  revealed,  too,  to  the  defenders,  the 
floating  bridge  thronged  with  Turkish  succours  hurry¬ 
ing  to  the  assault,  and  enabled  them  to  point  their 
guns  immediately  upon  it,  and  shatter  it  to  pieces. 
From  near  midnight  to  ten  in  the  morning  the  attack 
and  the  defence  endured  with  unabated  fury ;  but  at 
length  the  triumph  of  the  knights  was  secured  ;  every 
man  who  had  mounted  the  mole  was  killed.  In  vain 
with  menaces  and  wild  entreaties  the  leaders  urged 
them  troops  to  sustain  the  contest ;  the  rout  was  gene¬ 
ral  and  complete  •  the  victorious  knig'hts  precipitated 
their  flying  enemies  from  the  mole,  and  pursued  them 
even  into  the  waters  of  the  harbour.  Conspicuous  among* 
the  Christian  combatants  was  Anthony  Fradin,  a  Fran¬ 
ciscan  friar,  as  bold  in  fight  as  he  was  eloquent  of  speech, 
who,  plunging  shoulder-deep  into  the  sea,  with  his  own 
right  hand  struck  off  many  a  turbaned  head.  In  this 
night-assault  fell  2500  infidels,  and  among  them  their 
renowned  commander,  Ibrahim  Bey,  the  sultan’s  son- 
in-law.  The  loss  on  the  Rhodian  side  was  also  great; 
and  twelve  of  the  brave  knights  of  St.  John  were  among' 
the  slain.  b 

But  this  repulse  served  only  to  rouse  the  fury  of 
the  vizier  to  a  greater  height.  'Since  St.  Nicholas'had 
proved  impregnable  in  its  ruin,  he  directed  his  next 
attack  against  the  city  itself.  It  was  so  torn  and  shaken 
by  the  previous  cannonade,  that,  to  use  the  words  of 
D’Aubusson,  “  it  retained  not  the  least  resemblance  to 
what  it  was.”  The  principal  attack,  however,  was  made 
on  a  portion  of  the  walls  which  had  remained  as  yet 
uninjured,  in  the  Jewish  quarter  of  the  town.  “  Eight 
tremendous  cannon,  of  the  largest  size  ever  seen,  ceased 
not  night  and  day  from  scourging-  those  groaning 
flanks never  for  a  moment  was  the  hideous  roaring 
of  this  artillery  silenced ;  but  whilst  the  walls  gradually 
crumbled  to  pieces,  the  besieged,  under  the  direction  of 
the  grand  master,  busily  employed  themselves  in  erect- 
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ing  new  ramparts  beliind  them,  “  planting  stakes  of  thick 
green  timber,  and  covering  them  with  earth  and  branches 
of  stout  tough  underwood  and  thorns,”—  a  work  which 
it  seemed  incredible  should  have  been  accomplished  in 
so  short  a  time.  But  every  one  worked  with  equal  ar¬ 
dour  night  and  day.  D’Aubusson  superintended  all  him¬ 
self,  and  set  the  example  to  the  rest  by  incessant  labour  ; 
men  and  women,  Christians  and  Jews, — all  lent  their 
aid ;  the  very  nuns  coming  out  of  their  convents,  and 
bearing  provision  to  the  workmen ;  and  when  the  Turks 
thought  they  had  effected  an  easy  entrance  into  the 
place  by  the  destruction  of  the  wall,  they  were  con¬ 
founded  to  find  a  new  and  stronger  rampart,  risen  as  if 
by  magic  behind  the  ruins,  and  beyond  it  a  wide  deep 
ditch,  which  had  to  be  filled  before  any  approach  could 
be  made.  Immense  loads  of  stone  were  now  brought 
and  thrown  into  the  ditch;  and  meanwhile  the  can¬ 
nonade  continued  its  ceaseless  roar,  accompanied  by 
many  other  'frightful  kinds  of  artillery  then  in  use : 
globes  of  fire  and  flaming  arrows,  and  the  serpent-guns 
that  sent  fire-balls  whirling  and  hissing  through  the 
air  like  deadly  flying  reptiles.  The  sound  of  the 
artillery  was  heard  from  Kos,  a  hundred  miles  to  the 
west  of  Rhodes,  as  far  as  Castelrosso,  the  same  distance 
to  the  east;  the  bombardment  never  ceased  for  a  mi¬ 
nute,  and  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  citizens  were  con¬ 
tinually  called  for  to  extinguish  the  flames  of  the  burn¬ 
ing  houses.  All  the  sick  and  infirm  were  hidden  away  in 
underground  cellars  and  caves  to  escape  those  crushing 
marble  balls,  which  were  the  most  destructive  of  all  the 
engines  of  attack.  But  the  war  was  underground  also ; 
and  by  many  a  subterranean  ditch,  most  cunningly  con¬ 
cealed,  did  the  enemy  endeavour  to  steal  into  the  city, 
or  to  ruin  its  defences.  To  resist  the  effect  of  the  pon¬ 
derous  marble  balls, '  D’Aubusson  contrived  to  roof  in 
one  quarter  of  the  city  so  securely,  that  the  women  and 
children  were  completely  sheltered ;  whilst  under  his 
orders,  the  city  carpenters  constructed  a  machine  for 
throwing  back  these  unwelcome  visitors  into  the  midst 
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of  the  assailants  ;  and  so  enormous  was  their  weight, 
that,  we  are  told,  they  not  only  crushed  all  on  whom 
they  fell,  but  often  dashed  into  and  destroyed  the  mines 
with  all  whom  they  contained.  This  machine  the  knights 
jestingly  termed  the  “  tribute,”  in  allusion  to  that  de¬ 
manded  by  Mahomet,  and  which  they  devised  this  novel 
mode  of  paying. 

Meanwhile  the  Turks  had  succeeded  in  forming  a 
causeway  of  stones  across  one  portion  oi  the  ditch, 
which  it  took  them  eight- and- thirty  days  to  accom¬ 
plish.  Thus  they  completely  filled  up  the  fosse,  and 
raised  a  mound  level  with  the  ramparts,  by  which 
they  could  have  readily  mounted  on  the  walls ;  but 
when  they  thought  their  work  was  finished,  they  were 
not  a  little  exasperated  to  see  it  sinking  and  dimi¬ 
nishing  ;  for  the  Rhodians  were  every  night  working 
unperceived  at  its  foundations,  and  carrying  away  the 
stones  noiselessly  into  the  city.  Perceiving,  therefore, 
that  they  were  losing  time,  they  prepared  to  storm 
without  delay,  and  to  this  end  proceeded  to  cannonade 
that  portion  of  the  walls  which  was  close  to  the  forti¬ 
fications  so  rapidly  repaired ;  and  such  was  the  tempest 
tluft  beat  upon  these  new  defences,  that  no  living  thing 
could  appear  on  them  for  a  moment  without  being  swept 
away.  In  the  course  of  one  day  and  night  three  hun¬ 
dred  of  those  monstrous  globes  of  rock  were  hurled  at 
the  torn  and  shattered  walls.  It  was  then  that  the 
true  character  of  Master  George  was  finally  detected. 
He  was  known  to  be  an  engineer  of  singular  skill ;  and 
the  knights,  under  whose  charge  he  had  been,  and  who 
had  not  altogether  shared  in  the  grand  master’s  suspi¬ 
cions,  led  him  to  the  spot  to  ask  his  opinion  and  advice. 
It  may  easily  be  believed  what  kind  of  counsel  they  le- 
ceived;  yet,  to  disguise  his  treachery,  Master  George 
affected  the  utmost  ardour,  and  insisted  on  working  a 
cannon  with  his  own  hands.  In  doing  so,  however,  he 
betrayed  himself;  the  quick  eye  of  his  guards  remarked 
that  he  fired  without  aim,  and,  as  if  by  some  precon¬ 
certed  signal,  seemed  to  draw  the  enemy  s  fire  on  the 
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weakest  point.  He  was  at  once  seized  and  interrogated, 
and,  confessing  the  whole  design,  received  the  richly- 
merited  reward  of  his  treachery  and  his  crimes.  The 
assault  was  now  evidently  close  at  hand ;  nothing  re¬ 
mained  to  keep  the  Turks  from  the  attempt ;  and  it  is 
said  a  few  Spanish  and  Italian  knights  ventured  to  hint 
at  the  prudence  of  coming-  to  honourable  terms  with 
the  vizier,  who,  well  knowing  the  character  of  his  op¬ 
ponents’  valour,  had  shown  a  disposition  to  treat  for  a 
surrender.  D’Aubusson,  calling  the  knights  around 
him,  addressed  them  coldly,  as  though  no  longer  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  order.  “  Gentlemen ,”  he  said, — a  term  ne¬ 
ver  applied  to  the  knights,  who  were  always  addressed 
as  brothers, — “  if  any  of  you  do  not  feel  secure  here, 
the  port  is  not  yet  so  entirely  blockaded  but  I  shall  be 
able  to  find  means  for  you  to  retire.  If,  however,  you 
choose  to  remain,  let  me  hear  no  more  of  surrender, 
otherwise  I  shall  certainly  cause  you  to  be  put  to  death.” 
These  words,  and  that  he  called  them  “  gentlemen,” 
stung  them  to  the  quick ;  they  threw  themselves  at  his 
feet,  and  declared  they  were,  and  would  ever  be,  his 
knights  and  subjects. 

Nevertheless  it  could  not  be  denied  but  that  the 
crisis  was  one  of  great  peril.  So  incessant  was  the  can¬ 
nonading  that  no  time  was  given  to  repair  the  breaches ; 
the  fosses  were  in  many  parts  filled  up ;  the  walls  were 
every  where  in  ruins  ;  and  no  obstacle  remained  to  op- 

Eose  the  entrance  of  the  Turks  into  the  town  save  the 
eroic  valour  of  the  defenders.  Scarcely  had  the  sun 
appeared  above  the  horizon  on  the  morning  of  the  27th 
of  July,  when,  at  the  firing  of  a  mortar  as  a  signal,  the 
advanced  troops  of  the  enemy  rushed  forward  with  a 
tremendous  shout,  and  with  the  utmost  rapidity  scaled 
the  walls,  bore  down  all  before  them,  and  planted  their 
colours  before  the  besieged  could  offer  any  effectual  re¬ 
sistance.  And  now,  without  prompt  relief,  it  was  all 
over  with  Rhodes ;  but  that  relief  came  in  the  person 
of  the  grand  master.  “  Perceiving,”  such  is  his  own 
account,  “  a  great  conflict  at  hand,  we  raised  and 
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planted  firmly  the  banner  representing1  our  dear  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  beside  it  that  of  our  order  directly 
facing  the  enemy;  and  then  ensued  a  battle  of  two 
hours.”  Crying,  “  Come,  my  brothers,  let  us  fight  for 
the  faith  and  for  Rhodes,  or  be  buried  under  the  ruins,” 
he  hastened  to  the  spot,  surrounded  by  a  chosen  band 
of  comrades.  Already  2000  Turks  had  occupied  the 
ramparts,  and  behind  them  4000  more  were  advancing1 
and  preparing  to  mount  to  the  assault.  But,  nothing 
daunted,  D’Aubusson,  seizing  a  ladder,  planted  it  with 
his  own  hands  against  the  wall  in  spite  of  a  shower  of 
stones,  and  was  the  first*  to  mount,  pike  in  hand,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  rest  of  his  party.  Owing  to  the  character 
of  the  ground,  and  the  fact  that  the  Turks  had  already 
formed  a  position  on  the  top  of  the  ramparts,  they  were 
now  themselves  the  besieged,  and  the  assault  was  from 
the  garrison.  The  valour  displayed  on  both  sides  was 
of  the  most  signal  description.  The  Turks,  says  the 
historian,  “  were  as  lions  rushing  upon  their  prey the 
Christians,  “  like  the  Machabees,  fighting  for  their  reli¬ 
gion  and  their  liberties.”  The  fury  of  the  infidels  was 
well-nigh  irresistible ;  many  of  the  knights  were  crushed 
under  the  weight  of  the  heavy  stones  which  were  dashed 
down  upon  their  heads  as  they  strove  to  mount  the 
platform  which  the  enemy  had  occupied.  Twice  was 
D’Aubusson  himself  struck  down,  and  thrown  from  the 
ramparts ;  but,  covered  with  wounds,  he  returned  to  the 
charge  without  heeding  his  danger,  and  at  length,  by 
sheer  force,  the  infidels  were  driven  from  their  position ; 
and  the  mass  of  the  Christians  throwing  themselves  on 
their  ranks,  a  desperate  struggle  commenced.  The 
grand  master  slew  many  of  the  boldest  with  his  own 
hands ;  and  some  300  or  more  were  tumbled  from  the 
walls  into  the  city,  where  they  were  instantly  slain. 

But  their  losses  were  quickly  supplied  by  reinforce¬ 
ments  from  the  vast  multitude  that  covered  the  field 

*  D’Aubusson,  in  his  despatch,  omits  all  personal  mention  of 
himself,  and  merely  says,  “We  of  the  relief  party  ascended  from 
Jew- street,”  &c. 
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below,  so  thickly  that  the  eye  could  not  discern  the 
ground  on  which  they  stood.  And  now  a  body  of 
Janizaries,  urged  on  by  the  hope  of  a  large  reward, 
charged  furiously  on  the  knights,  and  fought  their  way 
to  where  the  grand  master  stood,  his  armour  flashing 
in  the  blaze  of  the  musketry,  and  the  short  spear  he 
carried  red  with  Turkish  blood.  One  while  he  seemed 
completely  surrounded  and  overpowered  by  these  des¬ 
perate  men;  but  though  wounded  in  several  places, 
and  bleeding  profusely,  still  he  held  liis  ground,  and 
laid  many  of  his  assailants  dead  at  his  feet.  His  gal¬ 
lant  comrades,  fearing  for  his  safety,  and  reckless  of 
their  own  lives  so  that  they  could  save  that  of  their 
beloved  commander,  threw  themselves  with  renewed 
energy  upon  the  dense  mass  of  their  assailants ;  and 
such  was  the  fury  of  their  assault,  that  “  at  length,”  to 
resume  D’Aubusson’s  own  description,  “the  Turks, 
hard  pressed,  broken,  wearied  out,  terrified,  and  covered 
with  wounds,  turned  and  fled,  and  so  hastily  that 
they  hindered  one  another,  and  did  but  increase  their 
own  destruction.  There  fell  in  that  conflict  3500  of 
them,  as  we  learned  by  the  corpses  which  we  after¬ 
wards  burnt  for  fear  of  infection.  The  panic  was  con¬ 
tagious,  spreading  from  one  rank  to  another,  till  at 
length  the  whole  Moslem  army  was  in  flight.”  It  was 
indeed  a  complete  and  unexpected  victory.  In  vain  did 
the  vizier  attempt  to  rally  his  vast  masses,  now  thrown 
into  all  the  confusion  of  a  hasty  rout.  The  Christian 
troops,  precipitating  themselves  from  the  walls,  pur¬ 
sued  the  fugitives  far  over  the  plain ;  and  Mesih  Pasha 
himself  was  compelled  to  fly  with  the  rest.  “  In  these 
battles,”  continues  D’Aubusson,  “  we  have  lost  many 
of  our  knights,  fighting  bravely  in  the  thickest  of  the 
enemy’s  squares.  We  ourselves,  and  our  companions- 
in-arms,  have  had  many  wounds ;  but  after  placing  a 
strong  garrison  on  the  ramparts,  we  returned  home 
to  give  thanks  to  God :  for  surely  it  was  not  without 
Divine  assistance  that  we  were  saved  from  butchery ; 
and  doubtless  the  Almighty  God  sent  us  that  succour 
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from  heaven,  lest  His  poor  Christian  people  should  he 
infected  with  the  filth  of  Mahometanism.” 

The  infidels  plainly  had  reckoned  on  nothing-  short 
of  certain  victory ;  their  women  had  already  prepared 
ropes  for  the  prisoners,  and  wooden  stakes  for  their 
torture ;  for  it  had  been  ordered  that  every  living-  be¬ 
ing-  above  ten  years  of  ag-e  should  be  slain  or  impaled 
alive,  and  the  children  sold  as  slaves.  Their  cruelty, 
however,  was  doomed  for  once  to  disappointment :  the 
vizier  saw  plainly  enough,  that,  after  so  complete  a 
defeat,  there  was  nothing-  further  to  be  done  but  to 
embark  and  make  the  best  of  his  way  back  to  safe 
quarters,  which  they  did  with  incredible  speed;  so 
that  within  a  few  days  there  was  nothing-  left  of  their 
vast  armament  but  the  corpses  that  strewed  the  battle¬ 
field  as  thick  as  the  forest-leaves  in  autumn.  During- 
the  three  months  of  siege  the  Turks  had  9000  killed  and 
15,000  wounded. 

It  is  a  pious  tradition,  that  at  the  moment  of  the 
last  terrible  assault,  as  the  defenders,  reduced  to  ex- 
tremity,  unfurled  the  banners  of  Christ,  our  Lady,  and 
St.  John,  and  cried  aloud  to  heaven  for  help,  the  Mos¬ 
lems  were  stupefied  by  the  sudden  apparition  on  the 
battlements  of  a  lady  of  dazzling  and  extraordinary 
beauty,  who  extended  a  shield  over  the  devoted  city. 
By  her  side  stood  one  whom  the  Rhodians  recognised 
as  St.  John  Baptist,  their  patron  saint ;  and  the  hea¬ 
venly  vision  struck  such  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
assailants  that  they  instantly  turned  and  fled.  This 
account  was  at  the  time  universally  believed  by  the 
Rhodians;  and  the  lelief  of  the  island  has  always  been 
reckoned  as  one  among  the  many  victories  of  Mary. 
The  Turkish  historian,  Afendy,  however,  has  a  different 
tale,  which  has  been  adopted  by  certain  modern  writers, 
that  but  for  the  cupidity  of  Mesih  Pasha  the  forts  ana 
the  island  must  have  fallen ;  that  at  the  moment  when 
the  Ottoman  standard  was  planted  on-  the  walls,  he  or¬ 
dered  proclamation  to  be  made  that  pillage  was  forbid¬ 
den,  and  that  the  rich  plunder  of  Rhodes  belonged  to  the 
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sultan ;  that  so  great  in  consequence  was  the  disgust 
and  indignation  of  the  soldiery,  that  the  storming  co¬ 
lumns  halted  in  mid-career;  the  battalions  outside  the 
town  refused  to  mount  the  breach ;  the  Christians  seized 
the  moment  when  the  ranks  were  wavering  to  precipi¬ 
tate  themselves  upon  the  besiegers,  and  the  retreat  com¬ 
menced.  One  would  wish  to  have  something  more  than 
the  hare  word  of  this  writer  in  support  of  an  account  so 
strongly  at  variance  with  Turkish  custom,  and  with  the 
character  and  real  interests  of  the  pasha ;  hut  even  if  it 
he  true,  it  derogates  nothing  from  the  ability  or  the 
heroism  of  the  defence ;  neither,  he  it  added,  did  the  fact, 
if  fact  it  were,  diminish  at  the  time  the  importance  of  the 
event  or  the  magnitude  of  the  result.  The  outpost  of 
Christendom  was  saved ;  Rhodes  was  rescued  for  nearly 
half  a  century ;  and  when  it  fell,  it  was  into  the  hands 
of  a  conqueror  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  the  courage 
of  a  vanquished  foe,  and,  infidel  as  he  was,  to  keep  faith 
with  Christians. 

D’Aubusson  was  carried  to  his  palace  covered  with 
wounds,  and  for  three  days  his  life  was  despaired  of. 
It  was  in  his  bed  that  he  received  from  the  hands 
of  his  knights  the  Moslem  standard,  and  gave  orders 
for  a  public  thanksgiving  to  be  rendered  to  the  God 
of  armies.  During  those  three  days  the  palace-doors 
were  crowded  by  anxious  citizens  of  all  ranks ;  and 
it  is  said  their  joy  was  less  when  they  watched  the 
last  sail  of  the  Turkish  fleet  disappear  below  the  ho¬ 
rizon,  than  when  the  surgeon  announced  to  the  popu¬ 
lace  that  the  danger  was  past,  and,  as  it  was  thought, 
not  without  tokens  of  a  miraculous  cure.  So  soon  as 
he  could  walk,  D’Aubusson  proceeded  to  the  great 
church  of  St.  John  to  offer  his  own  thanksgiving's ;  and, 
as  a  perpetual  monument  of  the  deliverance  of  the 
city  by  the  intervention  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  he  or¬ 
dered  the  erection  of  three  churches  in  her  honour  and 
that  of  the  patrons  of  the  city.  These  churches  were 
endowed  for  prayers  and  masses  to  be  offered  in  perpe¬ 
tuity  for  the  souls  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle  j 
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and  one  was  for  the  Greek  rite :  but  the  expression, 
“  devout  Catholics,”  which  is  used  by  Bosio,  shows  us 
that  the  Greeks  to  whom  he  here  alluded  were  in  com¬ 
munion  with  the  see  of  Rome,  and  not  schismatics,  as 
some  later  writers  have  supposed. 

Nor  was  his  care  of  the  living  less  large  and  gener¬ 
ous  than  for  the  dead.  “  All,  down  to  the  meanest  sol¬ 
dier,  had  a  share  of  his  notice,”  says  Vertot ;  “and  to 
comfort  the  poor  peasants  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  which  had  been  devastated  by  the  enemy,  he 
distributed  among  them  corn  and  provisions  for  their 
support  till  next  harvest,  and  took  off  for  several  years 
the  taxes  they  had  hitherto  paid.” 

The  same  day  that  Mesih  Pasha  was  driven  from 
the  walls  of  Rhodes,  the  Turks,  under  Ahmed  Keduk, 
first  set  foot  on  the  tempting  shores  of  Italy,  making  a 
successful  descent  on  the  Apulian  coast,  and  marched 
at  once  to  invest  Otranto.  When  grand  vizier,  he  had, 
in  1475,  conquered  the  Crimea,  and  signalised  his  vic¬ 
tories  by  the  perpetration  of  all  those  outrages  which 
have  given  to  Turkish  warfare  an  infamous  celebrity 
even  in  the  annals  of  blood  and  crime.  The  taking  of 
Kaffa,  which  belonged  to  the  Genoese,  and  was  a  place 
of  great  wealth  and  importance,  was  marked  by  a  deed 
of  the  blackest  perfidy.  The  town  held  out  hut  three 
days ;  on  the  fourth,  through  the  machinations  of  one 
Squerciafico,  it  surrendered  at  discretion.  The  booty 
was  immense ;  40,000  of  the  inhabitants  were  sent  to 
Constantinople,  and  1500  young  Geneose  nobles  were 
compelled  to  enter  the  corps  of  Janizaries.  Eight  days 
after  the  capture,  Ahmed  Keduk  gave  a  grand  banquet 
to  the  principal  Armenian  citizens,  who,  in  concert  with 
the  Genoese  traitor,  had  delivered  up  the  town  into  his 
hands.  At  the  end  of  the  entertainment  their  host  hade 
them  adieu  with  all  the  politeness  possible ;  hut  a  dif¬ 
ferent  leave-taking-  awaited  them  outside.  The  door  of 
the  banqueting  chamber  opened  on  a  narrow  flight  of 
steps,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  stationed  a  Turk, 
cimeter  in  hand,  who,  as  each  guest  emerged,  severed 
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Lis  Lead  from  Ids  body.  Treacliery  never  fails  to  inspire 
contempt  even  in  those  in  whose  service  it  is  practised ; 
and  the  Ottoman  seldom  forgave  such  acts  of  baseness, 
although  coupled,  as  was  not  unfrequently  the  case, 
with  the  crime  of  apostasy.  Squereiafico  himself  was 
spared  only  to  be  reserved  for  a  like  fate  at  Constan¬ 
tinople. 

Otranto  speedily  fell.  The  inhabitants  defended 
themselves  with  great  courage,  but  the  town  was  un¬ 
prepared,  and  it  was  carried  by  assault  after  only  a 
fortnight’s  resistance.  Of  the  22,000  who  formed  the 
population,  12,000  were  slaughtered  without  mercy; 
such  as  it  was  supposed  might  furnish  a  heavy  ransom 
were  reduced  to  slavery ;  the  rest  were  subjected  to 
treatment,  compared  with  which  slavery  and  death  in 
any  form  would  have  been  a  welcome  boon  :  wives  and 
daughters  brutally  outraged  before  their  husbands’  and 
parents’  faces ;  infants  torn  from  their  mothers’  bosoms 
and  dashed  against  the  walls.  The  commandant,  the 
archbishop,  and  his  clergy,  were  singled  out  for  the  most 
horrible  of  all  deaths,  and  sawn  asunder.  Need  it  be 
added,  that  they  who  revelled  in  cruelties  so  truly  dia¬ 
bolical,  spared  not  the  altars  of  God,  or  the  images  of 
the  saints,  or  aught  that  was  holy  and  venerable  1  All 
the  awful  woes  predicted  by  the  Jewish  prophets  seemed 
to  have  come  upon  the  world,  and  with-  such  particu¬ 
larity  and  completeness,  that  it  was  difficult  to  see  how 
any  fuller  accomplishment  were  possible.  It  was  as  if 
the  mystery  of  iniquity  were  revealed,  and  the  days  of 
Antichrist  had  begun. 

Despite  this  triumphant  success  on  the  shores  of 
Italy,  and  the  prospects  of  long-meditated  conquest  thus 
opened  before  him,  the  failure  before  Rhodes  rankled 
like  a  poisoned  arrow  in  the  heart  of  Mahomet.  When 
the  news  of  the  defeat  of  his  armament  reached  the  sul¬ 
tan,  his  fury  was  unbounded,  nay,  it  may  be  said  to 
have  amounted  to  madness.  None  dared  present  them¬ 
selves  before  him,  and  the  vizier  was  thought  to  have 
had  a  fortunate  escape,  when  he  received  no  greater 
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chastisement  at  the  tyrant’s  hands  than  disgrace  and 
exile.  After  the  first  outburst  of  rage  was  over,  Maho¬ 
met  prepared  for  vengeance.  Declaring  that  his  troops 
were  only  invincible  under  his  own  command,  he  assem¬ 
bled  a  force  of  300,000  men,  whom  he  led  into  Asia 
Minor,  designing1  from  thence  to  fall  upon  Rhodes,  and 
crush  the  audacious  islanders  to  the  dust.  But  his  hours 
were  numbered ;  he  died  at  Mcomedia  after  a  brief  and 
sudden  sickness,  which  is  said  to  have  been  his  first ; 
in  the  frenzy  of  his  rage  pouring-  forth  wild  and  pas¬ 
sionate  expressions  to  the  last,  and  shrieking  in  the  very 
agonies  of  his  death-struggle  the  words,  “  Rhodes, 
Rhodes,  Rhodes  !”  They  carried  his  body  to  Constan¬ 
tinople,  and  buried  it  in  the  mosque  he  had  founded, 
and  the  inscription  he  had  himself  dictated  on  his  death¬ 
bed  was  placed  over  his  tomb  : 

I  INTENDED  TO  CONQUER  RHODES  AND  TO 
SUBDUE  ITALY. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

Bajazet  and  Djem — Djem  takes  refuge  at  Rhodes — He  proceeds  to 
France,  and  thence  to  Italy — Exculpation  of  D’Aubusson — His 
last  days  and  death— Conquests  of  Selim,  and  accession  of  Soly- 
man  the  Magnificent — Fall  of  Belgrade — Election  of  L’ Isle  Adam, 
and  his  correspondence  with  the  sultan — Preparations  for  a 
fresh  siege— Review  of  the  Knights— Appearance  of  Rhodes- 
Character  ofL’Isle  Adam— Ceremony  at  St.  John’s— Military 
spectacle— Arrival  of  the  enemy’s  fleet. 

The  repulse  of  the  infidels  from  the  walls  of  Rhodes 
raised  the  order  and  its  grand  master  to  even  a  higher 
reputation  than  they  had  yet  enjoyed.  The  name  of 
D’Aubusson  and  his  gallant  knights  rang  through 
Europe,  and  excited  an  enthusiasm  of  admiration ;  and 
singular  incidents  followed  on  the  death  of  Mahomet  II. 
which  served  to  extend  the  esteem  and  influence  of  the 
order  even  among  the  infidels  themselves. 

Mahomet  left  two  scms,  Bajazet  and  Djem;*  the  first 
a  mild  and  pacific  prince,  the  other  generous  and  'war¬ 
like,  and  no  mean  scholar  for  his  age  and  nation.  Hardly 
was  Bajazet  on  the  throne,  when  he  made  proposals 
of  peace  to  Rhodes.  D’Aubusson,  unwilling  to  accede 
thereto  on  his  own  authority,  sent,  like  a  dutiful  son  of 
the  Church,  to  consult  the  Holy  See.  But  ere  an  an¬ 
swer  came,  a  strange  thing  happened.  A  struggle  for 
the  imperial  power  between  the  partisans  of  the  rival 
princes  ended  in  the  defeat  and  flight  of  Djem ;  and 
as  the  fate  of  a  fallen  prince,  whose  arms  had  been  turned 
against  his  successful  competitor,  could  be  small  matter 
ot  doubt,  according  to  the  ordinary  policy  of  the  Ot¬ 
toman  court,  Djem,  now  a  friendless  fugitive,  knew  that 
his  life  was  not  worth  an  hour’s  purchase  should  he  fall 
into  his  brother’s  hands.  Whither  should  he  go,  or 

*  Written  also  Zain  or  Zizim.  » 
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where  apply  for  refuge?  His  decision  was  a  singular 
one  :  something-  perhaps  in  his  own  frank  and  generous 
nature  had  endeared  the  name  of  D’Aubusson  to  his 
imagination ;  certain  it  is  that  he  felt  a  warm  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  admiration  for  the  heroic  order  which  had 
defied  his  father’s  invincible  arms,  and  it  was  to  the 
hospitality  and  magnanimity  of  the  Ivnights  of  St.  John 
that  he  resolved  to  trust  his  fortunes. 

Before  his  messengers  could  reach  the  capital  of 
Rhodes,  the  position  of  the  unfortunate  prince  became 
still  more  desperate.  Alone  on  the  coast  of  Lycia, — for 
he  had  sent  his  followers  away,  bidding  them  seek  their 
own  safety, — a  party  of  fifty  mamelukes  suddenly  ap¬ 
peared  from  behind  a  rock  and  attempted  to  seize  him. 
Throwing  himself  from  his  saddle,  he  leapt  into  the  sea 
and  struck  out  to  a  poor  fishing-boat  that  he  knew  to 
own  a  Christian  for  its  master ;  for,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  times,  it  bore  at  its  prow  a  rude  wooden  cross, 
without  which  no  fisherman  of  that  day  would  have 
thought  of  venturing  to  sea.  The  mamelukes,  urging 
their  steeds  into  the  water,  were  close  behind  him, — a 
price  was  on  his  head  living-  or  dead ;  but  as  they  almost 
touched  their  prize,  the  strong  arm  of  the  rowers  lifted 
him  over  the  side,  and  a  few  strokes  of  the  oar  sufficed 
to  place  the  boat  and  its  crew  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
pursuers.  Djem  knew  that  his  only  safety  was  now  to 
remain  among-  the  Christians ;  and  hastily  writing  the 
following  lines,  he  attached  the  letter  to  an  arrow,  and 
shot  it  among  the  mamelukes  on  the  shore. 

11  King  Djem  to  King  Bajazet  his  inhuman  brother.* 

“  God  and  the  Prophet  are  witness  of  the  unhappy 
necessity  that  drives  me  to  take  refuge  among  the 
Christians.  Not  content  with  depriving  me  of  my  just 
rights  to  the  empire,  you  pursue  me  from  country  to 
country,  and  to  save  my  life  you  force  me  to  seek  refuge 
among-  the  Knights  of  Rhodes,  the  hitter  enemies  of  our 
house.  If  our  father  could  have  foreseen  such  a  pro- 

*  Yon  Hammer  considers  tins  letter  apocryphal. 
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fanation  of  the  Ottoman  name,  lie  would  have  strangled 
you  with  his  own  hands ;  hut  Heaven  will  not  fail  to 
avenge  your  cruelty,  and  I  trust  yet  to  live  to  he  wit¬ 
ness  of  your  punishment.’-’ 

Djem  was  received  at  Rhodes  with  the  courtesy  due 
to  his  rank,  and  with  all  pomp  and  ceremony.  A  horse 
richly  caparisoned  was  prepared  for  him,  and  so  mounted 
he  passed  through  the  streets  thronged  with  spectators, 
and  strewn  for  the  occasion  with  sprigs  of  myrtle  and 
odoriferous  flowers,  which,  as  they  were  pressed  by  his 
horse’s  hoofs,  emitted  a  delicious  fragrance.  Splendid 
hangings  every  where  met  his  eye,  and  his  ear  was  re¬ 
galed  with  strains  of  martial  music.  The  grand  master 
himself  came  forth  to  greet  him,  mounted  also  on  a 
noble  steed,  and  followed  by  a  brilliant  train.  It  was  a 
strang-e  and  might  have  been  an  embarrassing  meetings : 
on  the  one  side,  the  head  of  that  great  military  order, 
whose  very  vocation  it  was  to  do  battle  with  the  infidel ; 
and  on  the  other,  the  brother  of  the  reigning-  sultan, 
nay  himself,  in  pretension,  the  very  commander  of  the 
forces  of  Islam  ;  and  that  too  within  those  walls  which 
had  so  lately  and  so  successfully  defied  the  Moslem  arms. 
But  it  would  seem  that  in  the  whole  matter  the  order 
acted  but  in  accordance  with  their  grand  duty  of  hos¬ 
pitality.  To  be  the  asylum  of  the  destitute  and  op¬ 
pressed  was  so  natural  to  them,  that  their  gates  opened 
to  receive  the  fugitive  who  claimed  their  protection, 
almost  without  a  question  of  his  faith ;  for  a  Hospitaller 
to  have  refused  to  receive  a  guest  would  have  been  a 
disgrace  upon  the  name ;  and  moreover  the  rules  of  chi¬ 
valry  exacted  the  most  scrupulous  courtesy  to  enemies. 
The  question,  therefore,  of  Djem’s  reception  was  soon 
settled ;  and  the  treatment  lie’  received  during  his  forty 
days’  residence  there  was  noble  and  princely,  as  the  un¬ 
fortunate  fugitive  himself  acknowledg-ed  in  the  mani¬ 
festo  he  drew  up  before  leaving  them,  to  place  himself 
under  the  protection  of  the  French  king.  For,  indeed, 
lie  felt  Rhodes  itself  was  too  near  his  brother’s  court ; 
secret  assassins  could  easily  be  found  to  reach  him  there ; 
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and  so,  with  D’Aubusson’s  consent,  he  departed,  falling 
at  his  feet  and  embracing  them  as  he  bade  his  generous 
entertainer  farewell,  and  vowing-,  were  he  ever  restored 
to  his  rights,  to  observe  an  inviolable  friendship  with 
the  Order  of  St.  John.  In  Prance  he  met  with  but  a 
cold  reception,  and  ret  ired  to  a  priory  of  the  order ;  being- 
supported  partly  by  an  appanage  which  the  grand  mas¬ 
ter  obtained  from  Bajazet  for  him  by  dint  of  skilful 
treaty,  and  partly  by  the  private  liberality  of  D’Aubus- 
son  himself.  So  munificent,  indeed,  was  the  grand 
master’s  bounty,  that  the  chapter  general  declared,  after 
an  examination  of  the  accounts,  that  he  ought  to  be  re¬ 
imbursed  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  order  the  large  sums 
he  had  expended  on  the  prince.* 

This  singular  episode  in  the  history  of  the  order  has 
been  represented  by  some  as  an  artful  stroke  of  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  grand  master ;  though,  indeed,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  see  what  he  could  gain  by  the  open 
protection  of  Bajazet’ s  rival  at  the  very  moment  when 
terms  of  peace  were  being  negotiated  with  that  monarch. 
As  for  any  violation  of  safe-conduct,  it  does  not  appear 
how  far  such  stipulation,  if  stipulation  there  were,  ex¬ 
tended  ;  and  Taaffe  is  of  opinion  that  anyhow  it  was 
faithfully  observed  in  according  him  a  safe  and  honour¬ 
able  reception  at  Rhodes,  and  freedom  to  depart  when 
he  pleased.  It  seems  incontestable,  indeed,  that  in  the 
terms  of  pacification  afterwards  made  with  Bajazet,  the 
strict  guardianship  of  Djem,  so  as  to  prevent  his  making 
further  attempts  against  his  brother’s  crown,  formed 
one  of  the  conditions ;  but  it  does  not  seem  unfitting, 
or  in  any  way  unworthy  of  D’Aubusson’s  reputation, 
that,  whilst  protecting  the  life  of  the  fugitive  prince,  he 
should  also  prevent  him  from  forming  new  plots  against 

*  This  is  Taaffe’s  defence  of  D’Aubusson  and  of  the  order  against 
the  charge  of  “  making  money”  by  Djem’s  captivity,  as  is  asserted 
by  Ottoman  historians.  That  prince’s  expenditure,  he  says,  was 
very  great,  owing  to  the  state  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  constant 
coming  and  going  of  ambassadors  to  and  from  Constantinople  and 
other  courts.  The  knights  also  maintained  at  their  own  cost  Djem’s 
only  son  Amurath,  who  became  a  Christian,  and  his  family. 
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the  sultan,  whose  claims  to  the  sovereignity  as  elder 
brother  could  scarcely  he  disputed.  Our  own  history 
tells  us  how  difficult  a  trust  is  the  guardianship  of  a 
fallen  and  a  hostile  prince  :  in  the  end  it  must  ever  take 
the  form  of  imprisonment ;  hut  that  he  was  treated 
harshly  or  “  like  a  prisoner,”  the  author  we  have  quoted 
above  declares  to  be  “ridiculously  untrue.”  Reasons 
there  were  every  way  why  he  should  be  detained  in 
honourable  ward,  were  it  only  to  keep  a  curb  on  Baja- 
zet,  and  to  save  Christendom  and  the  world  from  a 
renewal  of  the  horrible  atrocities  of  Turkish  warfare. 
Besides,  Djem’s  partisans  were  known  to  be  the  most 
virulent  of  all  the  infidels  in  their  hatred  of  Christians 
in  general,  and  of  the  Knights  in  particular ;  and  had  he 
been  allowed  to  put  himself  at  their  head,  the  gTeatest 
evils  might  have  resulted  to  religion  and  civilisation. 

The  unhappy  prince  is  supposed  to  have  died  of 
poison  in  Italy,  whither  by  his  own  desire  he  had  been 
removed  from  Prance.  But  the  affair,  even  on  the  con¬ 
fession  of  those  who  are  strong-  as  to  the  fact,  is  invol¬ 
ved  in  perhaps  inextricable  mystery ;  and  indeed  the 
whole  history  of  those  times,  and  of  the  papal  court  in 
particular,  has  been  so  overlaid  with  falsehood,  that  it  is 
impossible,  with  all  the  existing-  materials  before  us,  and 
after  a  careful  and  impartial  collation  of  conflicting  au¬ 
thorities,  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  But 
anyhow  they  who  most  blame  the  grand  master  and 
the  order  for  allowing  the  Turkish  prince  to  pass  out  of 
their  safe  keeping,  never  so  much  as  hint  at  their  parti¬ 
cipation  in  his  death.  On  the  contrary,  they  say  that 
the  first  step  taken  for  carrying  out  the  design  against 
his  life  wras  the  removal  of  his  faithful  Hospitallers. 
They  describe  the  horror  and  indignation  felt  at  Rhodes 
when  the  unhappy  news  arrived ;  and  declare  that  it 
was  as  a  death-blow  to  the  grand  master,  who  felt  that 
such  a  catastrophe  was  a  blot  on  the  honour  of  Chris¬ 
tian  hospitality,  and  deeply  lamented  the  loss  of  one 
whom  in  their  short  intimacy  he  had  learnt  to  regard 
with  interest  and  even  with  affection. 
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However,  were  any  exculpation  of  D’ Aubusson  and 
liis  order  required,  it  may  be  found  in  Djem’s  own  let¬ 
ter  to  the  grand  master,  written  shortly  before  bis  death, 
wherein  he  deplores  his  separation  from  the  Knights,  and 
assures  them  of  his  eternal  gratitude  ;  declaring,  by  the 
way,  that,  except  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  usual 
guard  of  knights,  which  vexed  him  much  and  caused 
him  infinite  grief,  he  was  “  honourably  and  sufficiently 
well  treated.”* 

D’Aubusson’s  was  a  proud  position  during  the  three- 
and- twenty  years  that  his  government  lasted  after  the 
siege^of  Rhodes.  The  Pope  presented  him  with  a  car¬ 
dinal’s  hat ;  all  nations  were  proud  of  him ;  the  em¬ 
peror  refused  to  declare  war  ag'ainst  the  sultan  without 
his  assent ;  and  the  English  king-,  sending-  him  a  present 
of  guns  and  Irish  horses,  says  courteously  in  his  let¬ 
ter,  “  The  guns  are  for  the  defence  of  Rhodes,  but  the 
horses  for  the  use  of  him  whom  I  love  and  reverence 
as  my  father.”  When,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  a 
new  Christian  league  was  formed  against  the  infidel, 
including  the  emperor,  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  the 
kings  of  France,  Castile,  Portugal,  and  Hungary,  with 
most  of  the  Italian  princes,  a  general  consent  was 
given  to  the  papal  decree  which  named  him  generalis¬ 
simo  of  the  Christian  armies.  But  the  result  of  this 
great  league  was  like  most  of  those  which  preceded 
it.  War  between  the  European  sovereigns  themselves 
soon  broke  it  up,  and  each  power  made  peace  with 
the  Moslem  on  his  own  terms  •  so  that  the  Older  was, 
as  usual,  left  alone  and  unsupported  to  carry  on  the 
war. 

When  the  last  sail  of  the  French  fleet  disappeared 
from  Lesbos,  the  rendezvous  of  the  Christian  allies, 
D’  Aubusson  gave  way  to  a  sadness  not  unusual  to  him, 
as  to  Inany  a  great  mind  besides,  which,  with  its  eye 
fixed  on  its  own  lofty  and  noble  views,  ever  meets  with 
littleness  and  disgusts  in  the  world  around.  He  felt 

*  Taaffe  gives  the  letter  at  length.  D’Aubusson’s  accusers  of 
course  deny  its  genuineness. 
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there  was  a  stain  on  the  honour  of  Christendom,  and 
the  chill  of  that  disappointment  is  said  never  to  have  left 
him.  Still  he  would  not  have  abandoned  all  attempts  to  re¬ 
strain  the  Ottoman  power;  and  seeing-  the  sieg-e  of  Lesbos 
to  he  impracticable,  he  would  nevertheless  have  made 
some  strong  and  imposing-  demonstrations  ag-ainst  Con¬ 
stantinople,  more,  however,  to  maintain  a  continual  and 
vigilant  reconnoissance  than  to  provoke  actual  hostili¬ 
ties  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  directed  himself  to  Eng¬ 
land.  But  in  London  also  he  met  with  u  ice  that  would 
not  melt,  seas  and  mountains  that  brought  forth  no¬ 
thing.”  He  was  then  in  his  seventy- eighth  year,  and 
seeing  there  were  no  hopes,  as  things  then  stood,  of 
effecting  any  thing  for  the  Christian  cause,  he  returned 
to  Rhodes,  and  spent  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  in 
regulating  the  affairs  of  his  people  and  of  his  order. 
The  last  edicts  which  bore  his  authority  were  full  of 
a  religious  spirit :  they  were  directed  against  blasphemy 
and  public  swearing,  against  luxury  in  dress,  and  other 
abuses.  The  great  captain  never  forgot  that  he  was  also 
a  religious ;  and  none  ever  enforced  religious  discipline 
among  his  subjects  with  more  effectual  severity. 

His  last  hour  was  worthy  of  his  name.  Gathering 
his  knights  around  his  bed,  he  bade  them  adhere  to 
their  rule ;  and  after  many  holy  words  spoken  with  a 
calm  and  sweet  serenity,  he  closed  his  eyes,  and  expired 
without  a  struggle.  No  prince  or  grand  master  was 
ever  so  lamented.  In  the  funeral  procession  (to  adopt 
Taaffe’s  description),  first  went  every  religious  corpora¬ 
tion  in  Rhodes  ;  next  came  the  Greek  patriarch  and  all 
his  clergy  :  then  the  Latin  clergy  of  the  order  ;  a  little 
before  the  bier  two  hundred  of  the  principal  Rhodians 
clothed  in  black,  and  bearing  lighted  torches  in  their 
hands ;  and  following  them,  the  Knights,  carrying  their 
colours  drooping-,  so  as  to  sweep  the  ground ;  the  bier 
with  the  corpse  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  priors, 
and  the  grand  crosses  of  the  order ;  after  which  marched 
the  long  troop  of  mourners,  two  hundred  and  fifty  in 
number ;  and  loud  was  the  weeping  from  the  windows, 
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streets,  terraces,  and.  roofs,  and  the  wailings  and  la¬ 
mentations  of  the  whole  populace.  Over  his  tomb  was 
broken  his  truncheon  of  command,  together  with  his 
spurs  ;  and  so  were  concluded  all  the  doleful  formalities 
with  singular  testimonies  of  heart- felt  grief.  Never  was 
son  or  parent  more  truly  mourned  than  was  D’Aubus- 
son  by  his  knights  and  Rhodian  subjects.  They  saw  in 
him  the  honour  of  chivalry,  the  father  of  the  poor,  the 
saviour  of  Rhodes,  the  sword  and  buckler  of  Christen¬ 
dom  ;  and  his  death  was  the  signal  for  hostilities  which, 
during  his  life,  had  never  been  pursued  by  Bajazet,  who, 
strange  to  say,  really  loved  and  honoured  the  famous 
grand  master  as  much  as  he  doubtless  feared  him  as 
an  adversary. 

Bajazet  had  nothing  of  the  ferocity  or  warlike  ge¬ 
nius  of  his  race.  The  civil  war  in  which  he  found  him¬ 
self  engaged  on  first  coming  to  the  throne  had  obliged 
him  to  recall  Ahmed  Keduk  from  Otranto,  which  was 
compelled  after  an  obstinate  defence  to  capitulate  to  the 
Duke  of  Calabria.  The  infidels  thus  dispossessed  of  the 
only  place  they  held  in  Italy  were  happily  never  able 
to  recover  their  footing  on  its  shores.  His  reign  was 
chiefly  signalised  by  great  improvements  in  the  Turkish 
navy,  and  increasing  power  at  sea.  He  carried  on  fre¬ 
quent  wars  with  the  Venetians  and  Hungarians,  and 
took  the  cities  of  Lepanto,  Coron,  and  Modon.  The 
carnage  at  the  last-named  place  was  immense ;  the  in¬ 
habitants  being  put  to  the  sword  without  regard  to  sex 
or  age;  nearly  all  the  nobles  perished;  and  the  bishop, 
Andrew  Falconi,  was  slain  while  in  the  act  of  exhorting 
the  people  to  fight  for  their  faith  and  liberties.  I  he  con¬ 
querors  set  fire  to  the  town  after  its  capture,  and  the 
conflagration  lasted  five  whole  days.  In  resisting  the 
encroachments  of  the  Mameluke  sultans  of  Egypt  Ba¬ 
jazet  was  less  successful ;  the  result  of  the  contest  being 
in  his  adversary’s  favour,  who,  at  the  peace  that  was 
concluded  between  them,  retained  three  strong  places 
which  he  had  seized  and  occupied.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  the  Ottoman  power  may  he  considered  to  have 
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remained  stationary  during-  his  reign;  and  had  he  been 
followed  by  princes  of  no  more  energy,  or  no  better 
success  m  war,  the  decline  of  the  Turkish  empire  might 
Have  dated  from  his  accession,  or  at  any  rate  would 
Have  been  anticipated  many  years.  But  the  dynasty 
ot  the  sultans  boasts  a  worthy  representative  in  his  son 
and  successor  Selim.  Seizing  the  reins  of  government, 
He  commenced  his  rule  by  becoming  the  murderer  of  his 
brothers  and  nephews,  if  not  of  his  father,  and  made 
gieat  preparations  for  a  second  invasion  of  Rhodes.  On 
one  occasion,  indeed,  his  fleet,  as  it  returned  from  Alex¬ 
andria,  menaced  the  island,  but  withdrew  after  making 
hostile  demonstrations.  His  death,  eight  years  after  his 
accession,  prevented  the  execution  of  the  design ;  but  a 
glance  at  his  conquests  during  that  short  period  may 
show  how  the  circle  of  the  Ottoman  power  was  gathel 
ma  closer  and  closer  round  the  devoted  island  :  Eo-YPt 
byria,  and  Arabia,  were  now  added  to  the  Turkish'  do- 
minions,  which  thus  became  nearly  double  in  extent  • 
nd  the  crescent  ruled  over  every  country  of  the  East* 
save  the  yet  unconquered  soil  where  waved  the  banner 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Cross.  Selim  may  be  reg  “ded 
as  the  very  impersonation  of  the  worst  qualities  of  Ma¬ 
hometanism  m  general,  and  of  the  Turkish  character  in 
particular.  One  instance  of  his  fanaticism  may  suffice 

ChristianflS°lVed  v  ,ftirPatin»  the  ™ry  profession  of 
Christian  ty  from  his  dominions ;  and  to  this  end  Actually 

ordered  the  conversion  of  all  the  churches  into  mosques7 
and  the  reception  of  the  Koran  by  all  his  Greek  Ob¬ 
jects,  under  pain  of  death.  From  this  sanguinary  de¬ 
termination  he  was  diverted  only  by  the  strong  remon- 
£“■  °f  toe  Greek  patriarch,  whose  efforts  wem 
■  econded  by  those  of  the  grand  vizier  and  chief  mufti 
He  reminded  him  of  the  solemn  pledges  given  hTilt 

themv1riSranapttT0f ' ConstantinoP1e,  aid  appealed  to 
and  direct  i  if  ySG  ^8ainsl  sack  wholesale  slaughter 
n  6Ct  fract!on  of  treaties.  Selim  yielded  thus  far 
tialrpf  c.onsen.ted1to  tolerate  the  practice  of  the  Chris- 
an  lehgion;  but  he  would  no  longer  allow  some  of  the 
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finest  building's  of  the  city  to  be  devoted  to  its  worship ; 
these  lie  gave  up  to  the  Mussulmans,  and  directed  struc¬ 
tures  of  wood  to  be  erected  in  their  stead.  Thus  was 
completed  the  degradation  of  the  once  Christian  metro¬ 
polis  of  the  East;  and,  except  that  their  religious  as¬ 
semblies  were  not  forbidden,  and  their  priests  were  not 
proscribed,  and  the  saying  of  Mass  was  not  made  a 
capital  offence,  and  there  was  no  ruinous  fine  for  non- 
attendance  at  the  Moslem  service,  the  Greek  subjects  of 
the  Porte  were  reduced  to  the  same  condition  as  were 
the  Catholics  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

The  death  of  Selim  (September  22,  1520)  raised  to 
the  throne  of  the  Ottoman  empire  its  greatest  monarch, 
in  the  person  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  whose  name 
is  so  familiar  to  the  students  of  that  period  of  history 
which  we  might  denominate  “the  age  of  Charles  V. 
He  succeeded  to  the  vast  power  left  him  by  his  father  at 
the  same  time  that  Charles  was  elected  to  the  imperial 
dignity :  their  strength  was  well  matched,  and  it  may 
be  said  that,  by  a  kind  of  instinct,  they  felt  themselves 
rivals  from  the  moment  of  their  accession.  But  the  policy 
and  character  of  Solyman  differed  widely  from  those  of 
the  princes  who  had  preceded  him  in  the  government  of 
the  East.  The  influence  of  European  civilisation  was 
gradually  making  itself  felt;  and  the  Turks,  learning 
something  of  refinement  from  the  nations  whom  they 
subjug-ated,  were  beginning  to  exhibit  some  modification 
in  that  savage  barbarism  which  had  hitherto  alone  dis¬ 
tinguished  them.  Solyman’s  government  of  his  empire 
was  conducted  on  principles  of  justice  and  equity, — vir¬ 
tues  unknown  under  rulers  whose  only  laws  had  been 
the  cimeter  or  the  bowstring1;  and  the  increased  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  Turkish  administration,  while  it  in  no 
wise  softened  the  merciless  character  of  its  hostilities, 
added  in  no  small  degree  to  its  power,  and  consequently 
to  the  danger  of  its  Christian  adversaries.  Among  va¬ 
rious  notes  and  memoranda  left  by  the  Emperor  Selim, 
pointing  out  with  remarkable  sagacity  the  steps  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  taken  for  assuring  the  safety  of  his  enormous 
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dominions,  the  possession  of  two  places  was  named  as 
essential  for  the  preservation  of  the  empire  : — they  were 
Belgrade  and  Rhodes,  both  which  had  successfully  de¬ 
fied  the  arms  of  Mahomet.  Solyman  determined  on 
both  enterprises ;  and  preparations  for  the  siege  of  Bel¬ 
grade  were  commenced  in  the  very  year  of  his  accession. 

This  bulwark  of  Christendom  was  compelled  to  ca¬ 
pitulate  on  the  29th  of  August  1521.  The  Hungarians 
made  a  most  gallant  defence  and  resisted  twenty  despe¬ 
rate  assaults ;  but  to  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the 
beleaguering  army  and  the  incessant  fire  of  the  Turkish 
batteries  were  added  the  disaffection  and  treachery  of 
aHies  and  mercenaries.  Schism  again  came  to  the  aid 
of  the  infidels ;  and  Belgrade,  like  Constantinople,  fell 
into  the  power  of  the  Turks.  According  to  established 
custom  Solyman  took  formal  possession  of  the  place  in 
the  name  of  the  false  prophet  by  “saying'  prayers”  in 
the  cathedra],  which  thus  became  a  mosque,  and  was 
then,  to  use  the  expression  appropriated  to  such  pro¬ 
fanations,  “  purged  from  idolatry”  by  the  destruction  of 
the  altars  and  the  removal  of  every  Christian  ornament 
and  symbol.  Having  thus  completed  his  first  great  con¬ 
quest,  and  established  a  Turkish  stronghold  on  the  Hun¬ 
garian  frontier,  the  youthful  sultan  marched  back  in 
triumph  to  Constantinople. 

The  result  meanwhile  was  watched  at  Rhodes  with 
anxious  interest ;  for  all  very  well  knew,  should  Belgrade 
fall,  where  the  next  blow  would  be  aimed.  •  Fabricius 
Carre  tt-o  was  then  g'rand  master ;  the  same  to  whom 
D  Aubusson  was  thought  to  have  predicted  his  election 
during  the  storming  of  St,  Nicholas;  a  man  of  literary 
anil  refined  habits,  learned  in  all  the  learning  of  the  age 
which  it  must  be  remembered  was  the  age  of  the  Medici 
and  of  the  revival  of  betters,  skilled  in  all  dead  and  liv¬ 
ing  languages,  a  g'allant  warrior,  and  at  the  same  time 
and  popular  prince;  the  brother  in  arms  of 
tt  A,uf)USS0Ib  and  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Leo  X. 
He  died  in  the  month  of  January  1521 ;  and  with  the  daily 
expectation  of  a  second  siege,  the  choice  of  his  successor 
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was  a  matter  of  interest  not  merely  to  Rhodes,  but  to 
Christendom.  The  votes  fell  on  one  worthy  in  every 
way  to  rank  among-  the  galaxy  of  illustrious  princes 
who  adorned  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century : 
Philip  Villiers  de  l’Isle  Adam  must  he  added  to  the  list 
which  already  included  Francis,  Charles,  Leo,  and  the 
Sultan  Solyman.  He  was  at  Paris  when  the  news  of  his 
election  reached  him,  but  instantly  set  out  for  Rhodes, 
arriving  there,  after  happily  escaping  from  a  fire  which 
broke  out  in  his  vessel,  a  violent  tempest,  and  the  cor¬ 
sair  Curtogli,*  who  lay  in  wait  for  him  off  Cape  St.  An¬ 
gelo,  and  through  whose  fleet  the  dauntless  grand  master 
passed  under  cover  of  the  night.  His  arrival  in  Rhodes 
was  joyfully  welcomed.  There  had  been  no  declaration 
of  war  on  Solyman’ s  part ;  yet  it  was  scarcely  needed, 
for  Belgrade  had  fallen,  and  the  intelligence  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  L’lsle  Adam  in  a  letter  from  Solyman  himself, 
the  friendly  terms  of  which  threw  but  a  transparent 
veil  over  the  threats  they  were  intended  to  convey. 

The  correspondence  between  the  sultan  and  the 
grand  master  may  fairly  be  looked  upon  as  a  curiosity 
m  the  history  of  diplomacy,  and  as  such  we  subjoin  the 
letters. 

“  Solyman  Sultan,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  Kings,  Sovereign 
of  Sovereigns,  most  high  Emperor  of  Byzantium  and  Trebizond, 
most  powerful  King  of  Persia,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  Su¬ 
preme  Lord  of  Europe  and  Asia,  Prince  of  Mecca  and  Aleppo, 
Possessor  of  Jerusalem,  and  Euler  of  the  Universal  Sea,  to 
Philip  Villiers  de  L’Isle  Adam,  Grand  Master  of  lthodes,  wishes 
health. 

“We  congratulate  you  on  your  new  dignity,  and 
on  your  arrival  in  your  states,  desiring  that  you  may 
reign  there  happily  with  yet  greater  glory  than  your 
predecessors  have  done.  It  only  rests  with  j’ou  to  share 
in  our  good  graces.  Accept  our  friendship,  therefore ; 
and  as&a  friend,  be  not  the  last  to  congratulate  us  on 
the  conquests  we  have  just  achieved  in  Hungary,  where 
we  have  made  ourselves  masters  of  the  important  city 

*  Subsequently  appointed  by  Solyman  grand  admiral  of  the 
Turkish  fleet. 
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of  Belgrade,  having  caused  all  such  as  dared  to  resist 
us  to  fall  under  our  redoubtable  sword.  Farewell.” 

“Brother  Philip  Yilliers  de  L’Isle  Adam,  Grand  Master  of  Rhodes, 
to  Solyman,  Sultan  of  the  Turks. 

“  I  have  well  understood  the  purport  of  your  letter, 
delivered  to  me  by  your  ambassador.  Your  proposals  of 
peace  are  as  agreeable  to  me  as  they  are  disagreeable 
to  Curtogli.  That  corsair  omitted  no  efforts  to  surprise 
me  on  my  passage  from  France ;  but  not  having  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  his  project,  and  being  unable  to  resolve  on 
quitting  these  seas  without  causing*  us  some  damage, 
he  has  tried  to  carry  off  two  of  our  merchant  vessels  °on 
the  coast  of  Lycia ;  but  the  galleys  of  the  order  have 
compelled  him  to  fly.  Farewell.” 

This  letter  was  despatched  by  a  Greek  merchant, 
the  grand  master  not  judging  it  expedient  to  trust  one 
of  his  knig’hts  in  the  hands  of  the  wily  sultan.  But 
anxious  to  entrap  a  representative  of  the  order  whose 
presence  at  his  court  might  be  turned  to  good  account 
feolyman,  in  his  second  letter,  pretended  never  to  have 
received  the  reply  to  his  first ;  it  was  intimated  by  his 
emissaries  that  it  had  not  been  delivered  on  account  of 
the  meanness  of  the  messenger,  who  all  the  while  had 
been  seized,  and  tortured,  to  extract  from  him  all  the 
information  he  could  give.  Solyman  meantime  writes 
as  tollows : 

They  assure  us  that  the  letter  which  our  ma»- 
mhcence  wrote  to  you  lias  reached  you,  causing-  you 
more  astonishment  than  pleasure.  Rest  assured  that  I 
do  not  mean  to  content  myself  with  the  takino-  of  Bel¬ 
grade,  but  that  I  shortly  propose  to  myself  a  *yet  more 
important  enterprise,  of  which  you  will  soon  have  warn¬ 
ing;  for,  indeed,  you  and  your  knights  always  keep  a 
place  in  my  memory.”  1 

This  was  a  little  more  intelligible  in  its  irony,  and 
tlie  grand  master’s  answer  was  in  the  same  tone. 

I  am  truly  glad  that  you  remember  me  and  my 
order.  You  speak  to  me  of  your  conquests  in  Hun°-ary, 
and  of  your  design  of  undertaking  fresh  ones,  whose 
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success  you  trust  will  be  similar.  I  would  liave  you 
consider  tnat,  ot  all  the  projects  which  men  form,  none 
are  more  uncertain  than  those  which  depend  on  the  fate 
of  arms.  Adieu.” 

Shortly  after  this,  a  brigantine  of  the  order  was 
captured  close  to  Rhodes,  and  the  war  may  he  said  to 
have  begun.  Meanwhile  there  were  not  wanting  traitors 
in  Rhodes,  who  busily  furnished  the  sultan  with  every 
information  he  required  ;  one  being  a  Jewish  physician, 
who  even  received  baptism  for  the  purpose  of  blinding- 
the  Rhodians  to  his  true  character  3  another,  yet  more 
dangerous  and  powerful,  being-  found  unhappily  in  the 
ranks  of  the  order,  in  the  person  of  Andrew  Damaral, 
chancellor,  and  grand  prior  of  Castile.  Old  differences 
with  L’Isle  Adam,  and  a  bitter  jealousy  of  his  elevation 
to  power,  contributed  to  induce  this  man  to  betray  his 
trust ;  and  it  is  said  the  final  loss  of  the  island  was  the 
result  of  his  duplicity,  as  he  had  given  a  false  report  of 
the  quantity  of  powder  in  the  place 3  so  that  no  sufficient 
supplies  were  laid  in  before  the  siege,  when  the  vigilance 
of  L’Isle  Adam  was  employed  in  furnishing  every  other 
magazine. 

Great  preparations  were  indeed  made :  the  ramparts 
were  strengthened,  the  storehouses  of  forage  and  gene¬ 
ral  provisions  were  replenished  3  fresh  artillery  was  im¬ 
ported  from  Europe  3  and  embassies  numberless,  and  uni¬ 
formly  without  result,  were  despatched  to  the  Christian 
sovereigns  to  implore  a  timely  succour.  But  all  was 
in  vain  3  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  were  just  then  play¬ 
ing-  their  tournament  for  the  world’s  applause ;  and  in 
the  rivalry  of  a  miserable  ambition  were  deaf  to  the 
call  of  duty.  So  Rhodes  was  left  to  take  care  of  her¬ 
self,  the  only  ally  she  gained  being-  the  celebrated 
engineer,  Gabriel  Martinengo,  who  at  great  personal 
sacrifices  joined  the  order,  and  was  found  of  inestimable 
service  during-  the  siege. 

There  was  a  grand  review  and  inspection  of  the 
knights  and  regular  troops  held  before  the  grand  master; 
a  splendid  and  inspiriting  sight.  Each  language  drawn 
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up  before  its  inn — the  knights  in  full  armour,  their 
scarlet  surcoats,  worn  only  in  time  of  war,  displaying 
the  cross  on  every  side ;  their  numbers  about  six  hun¬ 
dred,  with  some  5000  troops  under  their  command;  a 
handful  of  men  soon  to  be  matched  with  the  swarms  of 
an  Ottoman  armament.  Each  language  "was  reviewed 
by  a  knight  of  its  own  division,  every  one  touching  his 
cross,  and  swearing  that  his  arms  and  armour  were  his 
own.  England  was  nohly  represented,  and  her  kmg-hts 
bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the  conflict  that  ensued ; 
nor  indeed  can  we  avoid  the  observation,  that  so  long 
as  the  English  language  existed  in  the  order,  its  pre¬ 
eminent  valour  is  noticed  by  all  historians,  and,  as  is 
well  known,  the  important  office  of  Turcopolier,  or 
leader  of  the  cavalry,  belonged  of  right  to  the  English 
nation. 

Again  we  have  occasion  to  notice  and  to  admire  the 
religious  unity  displayed  at  a  time  when  jealousies  be¬ 
tween  rival  rites  mig’ht  so  easily  have  sown  seeds  of 
dangerous  dissensions.  The  two  patriarchs,  Greek  and 
Latin,  united  in  communion,  knew  no  rivalry  save  that 
of  enthusiasm  in  the  common  cause ;  and  the  spirit  of 
the  people  was  greatly  animated  and  sustained  by  the 
eloquence  of  a  Greek  monk.  The  Greek  archbishop 
harangued  the  populace  in  the  streets  :  he  was  a  noble 
old  man,  wise  and  gentle,  but  full  of  ardour ;  and  he 
stood  opposite  an  image  of  our  Lady,  holding  the  cruci¬ 
fix  aloft,  while  he  addressed  his  audience  in  strains  of 
glowing  fervour,  and  called  on  them  to  have  trust  in 
God  and  His  dear  Mother,  and  to  dwell  on  those  lofty 
thoughts  of  religion  which  are  stronger  than  tower  or 
bastion  lor  defence ;  and  to  he  firm  and  constant  in 
faith  and  loyalty,  and  yield  as  true  a  service  to  their 
present  grand  master  as  they  had  yielded  to  the  glorious 
D’Aubusson.  The  traditions  of  Rhodes,  and  its  ancient 
glory,  were  not  forgotten ;  and  such  words  had  the  effect 
mi  the  people  which  might  have  been  expected  :  the 
Rhodians  were  like  one  man  in  their  fearless  vigorous 
resolve  to  suffer  all  thing's  before  surrender  or  disgrace. 
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It  is  touching-  to  read  how  every  historian  of  the 
order,  before  entering-  on  the  sad  history  of  its  downfall 
at  Rhodes,  g-ives,  as  it  were,  one  last  lingering-  glance 
over  the  lovely  island,  never  again  to  be  what  it  had 
now  been  for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  That  lofty 
capital,  with  the  upper  town,  crested  with  the  battle- 
men  ted  palace  of  the  grand  master,  surrounded  by  the 
dwellings  of  his  knights ;  those  picturesque  streets,  with 
all  the  curious  carving-s  and  ornaments  of  early  ages,  the 
knightly  escutcheons  on  the  walls  and  the  arched  door¬ 
ways,  which  still  remain;*  the  city,  round  in  its  form, 
but  presenting  from  the  sea  the  appearance  of  a  graceful 
and  brilliant  crescent ;  the  forts  still  guarded  as  before, 
but  greatly  strengthened  in  their  defences,  within  whose 
bosom  the  cool  clear  waters  bathed  the  very  foot  of  the 
houses,  and  mirrored  in  their  bright  expanse  the  picture 
of  that  pile  of  palaces,  which,  half  in  shade  and  half 
in  sunshine,  gave  back  tbe  rays  of  the  sun  from  their 
marble  walls  with  the  brilliancy  of  gold.  How  lovely 
it  all  was !  and  the  forty  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  last  invasion  had  sufficed  to  restore  to  their  pristine 
beauty  the  gardens  and  richly  cultivated  country  that 
girdled  it  from  the  land ;  so  that  if  you  ascended'  the 
high  steeple  of  St.  John’s  church,  (still  standing  as  a 
mosque,)  you  might  have  g-azed  over  the  fairest  land- 

*  “  Such  was  the  esteem  with  which  the  valour  of  the  knights  had 
inspired  the  Turks,  that  they  refrained  from  defacing  their  armorial 
bearings  and  inscriptions  on  the  buildings.  For  more  than  300 
years  the  Ottomans  have  treated  the  memory  of  their  brave  foemen 
with  the  same  respect ;  and  the  escutcheons  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
John,  who  fought  against  Sultan  Solyman  for  Rhodes,  still.decorate 
the  long-captured  city.”  “  The  street  of  the  knights  is  uninjured,” 
writes  Marshal  Marmont,  “  and  the  door  of  each  house  is  still  orna¬ 
mented  with  the  escutcheon  of  the  last  inhabitant.  The  buildings 
have  been  spared,  but  are  unoccupied ;  and  we  could  almost  fancy 
ourselves  surrounded  by  the  shades  of  departed  heroes.  The  arms 
of  France,  the  noble  fleurs-de-lis,  are  seen  in  all  directions.  I  ob¬ 
served  those  of  the  Clermont  Tennerres,  and  of  other  ancient  and 
illustrious  families.”  (Creasy,  vol.  i.  p.  263.)  “The  Turks,  says 
Taaffe,  “never  destroyed  so  much  of  Rhodes  as  the  French  during 
their  first  days  at  Malta,  pulling  down  all  the  statues  of  renowned 
heroes,  and  chiselling-  out  the  coats-of-arms  every  where,  even  over 
the  palace.”  Yol.  iv.  p.  217. 
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scape  painter’s  eye  could  desire  to  rest  upon,  and  might 
have  caught  the  rich  scent  of  the  roses  on  those  peace¬ 
ful  fields,  and  watched  the  waving-  of  the  corn,  and  the 
rustling-  leaves  of  vines  and  orange-trees,- — all  soon  to 
be  laid  waste,  and  trampled  down  in  mire  and  blood. 
It  was  June ;  the  very  noontide  of  summer  beauty  lay 
upon  the  sloping-  hills  of  Rhodes ;  and  many  an  eye, 
as  it  g-azed  for  the  last  time  on  the  lovely  scene,  was 
blinded  with  the  tears  of  a  prophetic  feeling-  which  told 
that  the  halcyon  days  of  Rhodian  glory  were  gone  for 
ever. 

The  suburbs  were  destroyed  as  before ;  and  this  time 
with  so  vigorous  a  good  will  as  to  draw  forth  particular 
notice  and  commendation  from  the  eye-witnesses.  Vil¬ 
las,  farm-houses,  and  cottages  demolished;  trees  cut 
down ;  corn  uprooted,  though  the  harvest  was  already 
ripening  in  that  sunny  land ;  nothing  was  left  that  could 
afford  shelter,  or  food,  or  materials  of  war  to  the  in¬ 
vader.  The  country  people  came  pouring-  into  the  city, 
bringing-  with  them  provisions,  animals,  furniture,  in¬ 
struments  of  agriculture,  all  in  strang-e  confusion  :  “  the 
women,  with  their  hair  dishevelled,  scratching-  their 
cheeks,*  as  is  the  custom  of  the  place,  weeping-  sore, 
and  supplicating-  their  Lord  and  God,  with  their  tiny 
children  lifting  up  their  clasped  hands  to  heaven,  and 
praying  Him  to  have  compassion  on  them.”  The 
citizens  were  armed  and  organised,  and  the  sailors  and 
harbour-men  enrolled  and  charged  with  the  defence  of 
the  port ;  the  peasants  set  to  work  as  pioneers;  and  the 
slaves  compelled  to  labour  in  digging  trenches  and  re¬ 
pairing  and  strengthening  the  fortifications.  And  lastly, 
our  Lady  of  Philermos  was  brought  in  in  solemn  pro¬ 
cession,  and  deposited  in  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  clergy 
and  people  assisting-  in  crowds;  for  now,  as  before, 
the  defence  of  Rhodes  was  solemnly  committed  to  her 
patronage. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  open  declaration  of  war  was 
made,  couched  in  the  following-  terms  : 

*  FontanuSj  cited  by  Taaffe. 
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“  To  the  Grand  Master  and  Iris  Knights,  and  to  all  the  Inhabitants 
.  of  Rhodes,  warning  : 

“  Tlie  piracies  which  you  continue  to  exercise  against 
my  faithful  subjects,  and  the  insult  you  audaciously 
offer  to  my  imperial  majesty,  oblige  me  to  command 
you  instantly  to  render  up  your  island  and  fortress  into 
my  hands.  If  this  you  do  forthwith,  I  swear  by  the 
God  who  made  heaven  and  earth, — by  the  hundred 
and  twenty-four  thousand  prophets, — by  the  four  sacred 
hooks  which  fell  from  heaven, — and  by  our  great  pro¬ 
phet  Mahomet, — that  you  shall  have  free  liberty  to 
depart  from  the  island,  and  the  inhabitants  to  remain 
therein  without  hurt  or  damage.  But  if  you  yield  not 
instant  obedience  to  my  orders,  you  shall  all  pass  under 
the  edge  of  my  invincible  sword ;  and  the  towers,  the 
bastions,  and  the  walls  of  Rhodes  shall  be  reduced  to 
the  level  of  the  grass  that  grows  at  their  feet.” 

To  this  peremptory  summons  of  the  sultan  it  was 
resolved  in  council  of  the  Ivnights  that  the  only  answer 
accorded  him  should  issue  from  the  cannon’s  mouth. 
Rhodes  now  knew  that  the  hour  of  peril  was  at  hand ; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  islands  belonging 
to  the  order,  many  of  them  expert  in  war,  were  sum¬ 
moned  in,  and  set  to  garrison  the  various  forts  under 
command  of  chosen  knights;  hut  ere  the  enemy  ap¬ 
peared,  and  when  every  preparation  had  been  made, 
each  man  being-  assigned  his  post  and  duty  with  a  par¬ 
ticularity  the  details  of  which  might  only  fatigue  the 
reader,  the  grand  master  ordered  that  all  should  make 
ready  for  action  by  fasts  and  prayer, — he  himself  setting 
the  example;  for  whenever  the  cares  of  business  and 
government  left  him  a  moment  free,  he  was  to  he  seen 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  The  knights  and  citizens  trusted 
as  much  in  his  prayers  as  in  his  valour,  and  were  used  to 
say  that  Heaven  itself  was  interested  in  the  cause  of  so 
holy  a  prince.  All  through  the  siege  he  wore  the  same 
sweet  gracious  look ;  a  smile  ever  ready  upon  his  lips ; 
nothing  of  hurry  or  passion  in  his  manner,  but  the 
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tranquillity  tliat  became  him  as  a  religious,  well  fitted 
with  the  gallant  bearing-  of  the  knight.  You  might 
see  him  kneel  down  at  times  in  his  armour,  just  putting- 
aside  his  helmet,  to  pray  on  the  spot  where  he  stood. 
He  ate  with  the  common  soldiers,  and  sometimes  went 
on  guard  at  night  like  a  private  sentinel;  and  this  from 
that  true  poverty  of  spirit  for  which  he  was  remark¬ 
able,  and  which  made  men  revere  him  as  a  saint  at  the 
same  time  that  they  followed  him  as  a  captain.  Indeed, 
it  was  whispered  that  something-  of  a  supernatural, 
superhuman  character  attached  to  him  ;  and  they  scarce 
knew  whether  to  wonder  most  at  his  gifts  of  valour  or 
of  prayer. 

It  was  early  on  the  morning  of  the  2Gth  of  June 
1522,  when  the  sentinel  on  the  top  of  St.  Stephen’s  Hill 
espied  the  Turkish  fleet  advancing-  on  the  eastern  side, 
and  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile.  Tidings  were  in¬ 
stantly  sent  to  the  grand  master,  who  received  them  as 
though  it  were  a  matter  of  which  he  was  already  well 
informed.  It  was  within  the  octave  of  the  feast  of  St. 
John ;  and  the  custom  wms  in  Rhodes  to  make  a  daily 
procession  during  that  time,  which  the  grand  master 
would  not  permit  to  be  interrupted  this  year,  nor  even 
on  this  day.  Despite,  therefore,  the  excitement  and 
consternation  that  prevailed,  all  was  conducted  as  though 
the  city  were  in  profoundest  peace.  The  populace  as¬ 
sembled  in  St.  John’s  church ;  and  after  High  Mass, 
the  procession  was  made  round  the  church  as  here¬ 
tofore,  only  with  something-  of  unusual  solemnity  and 
care.  Then  the  grand  master  came  before  the  altar 
and,  going  up  the  steps,  reverently  opened  the  taber¬ 
nacle  door,  and  took  out  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament  in 
the  Ostensorium  ; — first  genuflecting,  and  remaining 
for  a  moment  in  prayer,  he  took  It  in  his  hands,  and 
turning,  exhibited  It  to  the  people ;  after  which  he 
prayed  for  them  all, — for  Rhodes,  and  for  its  church 
and  children,  that  God  woidd  turn  away  the  danger, 
and  give  His  servants  the  blessings  of  peace.  So,  re¬ 
placing-  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  the  tabernacle,  he 
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left  the  altar,  and  causing-  the  church-doors  to  he 
shut,  gave  out  the  orders  for  every  one  to  proceed  to 
his  post. 

As  he  himself  returned  to  his  palace  after  this  touch¬ 
ing-  ceremony,  word  was  brought  him  that  the  enemy’s 
fleet  was  close  to  land ;  he  heard  the  news  with  his 
usual  tranquillity,  and  only  ordered  the  city-gates  to 
he  closed.  An  hour  afterwards  the  palace-gates  were 
thrown  open,  and  there  rode  out  a  brilliant  and  gallant 
train.  Many  knights  in  armour  and  scarlet  surcoats, 
the  three  standards  floating  over  their  heads,  each  borne 
by  chosen  men,  to  whom  they  had  been  solemnly  de¬ 
livered  in  charge ;  and  one,  whereon  the  white  cross 
was  quartered  with  the  arms  of  the  grand  master,  was 
carried  by  a  young  Englishman,  who  found  an  early 
death  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  siege.  L’Isle  Adam, 
in  golden  armour,  was  at  their  head ;  and  as  the  proces¬ 
sion  came  along,  and  the  trumpets  sounded  with  a  loud 
triumphant  flourish,  such  a  thrill  of  glad  and  glorious 
enthusiasm  stirred  through  the  crowd  as  banished  fear ; 
and  they  rushed  to  window  and  terraced  roof  to  watch 
the  coming-  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  and  almost  to  welcome 
its  advance.  What  a  magnificent  spectacle !  In  the 
streets  below  that  gorgeous  chivalric  procession,  the 
finest  steeds  and  the  brightest  armour,  and  the  gallant- 
est  hearts  of  Christendom  !  Suddenly,  and  as  though  by 
some  preconcerted  signal,  on  every  rampart  and  battle- 
mented  wall,  from  the  inns  of  the  various  languages 
and  all  the  posts  of  separate  command,  there  wave  a 
thousand  flags.  Each  nation  has  its  own  proud  ensign 
and  its  own  representative  among  the  Knights  of  Rhodes. 
There  you  may  see  the  golden  lilies  of  France  floating  not 
far  from  the  royal  lions  of  England  ;  there  is  the  plain 
cross  of  Savoy,  first  borne  in  honour  of  the  order ;  there 
are  the  white  flag  of  Portugal,  and  the  time-honoured 
banners  of  Castile  and  Auvergne ;  and  you  know  that 
beneath  the  silken  folds  of  each  are  posted  brave  and 
gallant  hearts,  who  will  add  fresh  honour  to  their  old 
renown.  Look  out  over  the  port  to  the  tower  of  St. 
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Nicholas,  the  key  of  Rhodes ;  twenty  Provencal  knights 
are  there,  claiming,  as  Provence  ever  would,  the  post 
of  danger  and  of  glory.  The  rest  of  the  French  you 
may  distinguish  drawn  up  with  admirable  regularity 
from  the  tower  of  France  to  the  Ambrosian  gate ;  and 
thence  to  the  gate  of  St.  George  stand  the  Germans— 
you  may  tell  them  by  the  imperial  standard.  Spain 
and  England  stand  together;  the  banner  of  the  Turco— 
polier,  Sir  John  Buck,  waves  out  over  their  ranks;  only 
nineteen  English  are  there,  but  every  man  a  hero,  and 
ready  for  a  hero’s  death.  The  grand  master  will  bead 
them  himself ;  for  it  is  thought  the  English  bastion  will 
bear  the  hardest  brunt ;  but  his  ordinary  post  of  com¬ 
mand  when  not  in  action  will  be  opposite  the  church 
of  our  Lady  of  Victories.  It  stands  below  you, — and 
from  the  platform  in  front  you  may  reach  each  post  in 
a  few  moments, — a  stately  and  a  noble  building ;  but 
Rhodes  has  many  such,  though  none  to  equal  St.  John’s, 
whose  delicate,  tapering  steeple,  “buried  in  air,  and 
looking  to  the  sky,— the  deep  blue  sky”  of  Rhodes,— 
catches  the  eye  when  you  are  miles  off  at  sea,  and  seems 
to  place  the  glittering  cross  that  crests  its  summit  half 
way  ’twixt  earth  and  heaven.  If  you  watch,  you  may 
see  the  four  chief  grand  crosses,  and  their  companies  of 
relief,  as  they  are  termed,  going  the  rounds  of  the  ram¬ 
parts.  There  is  an  hourly  inspection  of  the  defences 
day  and  night;  and  when  the  grand  crosses  are  not 
there,  six  hundred  men  take  it  by  turns  to  make  the 
circuit,  under  two  French  and  two  Spanish  knights 
with  rather  summary  directions  how  to  treat  malefac- 
tors  or  traitors.  Very  little  of  trial  by  jury,  but  a 
brief  court-martial  and  a  running  noose. 

Prejan  de  Bidoux  has  the  charge  of  the  batteries ; 
he  is  the  governor  of  Cos :  but  after  beating  off  thirty 
I  urkisli  galleys  from  his  own  island,  he  sent  off  straight 
to  Rhodes,  to  beg  the  grand  master’s  leave  to  come  and 
join  in  the  defence;  and  so  soon  as  the  joyful  permission 
was  granted,  he  threw  himself  into  a  small  vessel,  and 
was  in  the  port  before  the  Turks  could  stop  him,  though 
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it  is  tlioug-lit  his  brigantine  must  have  pushed  through 
the  very  midst  of  their  fleet. 

Lastly,  those  venerable  unwarlike  forms,  bearded 
and  saint-like,  at  whose  approach  knights  and  sentinels 
and  glittering  ranks  kneel  down  as  for  a  father’s  bless 
ing,  are  not  the  least  among  the  defenders  of  Rhodes. 
Leonard  Balestein  is  the  Latin  metropolitan,  reckoned 
the  most  eloquent  preacher  of  his  day;  Clement,  tlm 
Greek  archbishop,  you  have  already  heard  of ;  and  they 
love  one  another  as  brothers ;  so  that,  as  they  go  from 
post  to  post,  they  are  seldom  to  be  met  apart. 

All  this  you  may  see  as  you  look  down  upon  the 
city.  But  glance  over  the  ocean,  and  another  spectacle 
awaits  you.  The  blue  line  of  the  Levant,  sparkling  in 
the  summer  sunshine,  and  kissed  into  life  and  motion  by 
a  northern  breeze ;  and  on  its  heaving  bright  expanse 
300  Turkish  sail,  gathered  from  every  coast  that  owns 
the  Ottoman  rule, — from  Egypt,  Syria,  and  every  part 
of  Asia, — and  having  on  board,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
crews,  8000  chosen  soldiers  and  2000  pioneers ;  whilst 
100,000  men  under  Solyman  himself  are  advancing 
along  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.*  Alas  for 
Rhodes  and  her  6000  defenders!  We  may  well  be 
pardoned  this  glance  at  her  as  she  stands  in  the  last 
hour  of  her  beauty  and  display.  The  26th  of  June  sees 
her  indeed  magnificent  to  the  eye,  and  in  all  the  pomp 
and  pride  of  chivalry  and  warlike  show ;  but  soon  that 
gay  and  martial  music  will  be  exchanged  for  the  thun¬ 
der  of  artillery,  and  those  battlemented  bannered  walls 
will  be  crumbling  to  the  dust. 

We  must,  however,  commence  a  fresh  chapter  be¬ 
fore  entering  on  the  story  of  the  last  sieg’e  of  Rhodes. 

*  In  the  end  there  seem  to  have  been  200,000  Turks,  including 
pioneers,  collected  in  Rhodes. 
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Ill  success  of  the  Turkish  troops— Arrival  of  the  sultan— The  English 
bastion  blown  up— Conduct  of  the  grand  master — Fresh  assault 
under  Peri  Pasha— Panic  produced  by  the  appearance  ofL’Isle 
Adam— Attack  on  the  ruins  of  the  English  bastion  by  Mustapha 
Pasha— Assault  general— Retreat  of  the  infidels— Renewed  hos¬ 
tilities— State  of  Rhodes  during  the  last  month  of  the  siege _ 

Solyman  has  recourse  to  negotiation— The  grand  master  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  yield  by  the  entreaties  of  the  citizens— Honourable 
terms  of  capitulation— Interview  between  L’lsle  Adam  and  the 
sultan  — Cruelties  of  the  Janizaries — Generous  conduct  of  the 
sultan  Solyman. 


The  Turkish  forces  now  before  the  capital  of  Rhodes 
were  commanded  by  Mustapha  Pasha,  whose  counsel 
had  m  the  first  instance  urged  on  the  sultan  to  under¬ 
take  the  enterprise,  and  to  whom  its  conduct  had  been 
i  The  trooPs  werc  landed  on  the  28th  of  July 
but  siege- operations  did  not  commence  until  the 
1st  of  August.  In  the  expectation  of  finding-  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  provisions  in  the  fertile  island,  scarcely  any  had 
been  brought  by  the  fleet.  The  first  thino-  therefore 
perceived  on  the  disembarkment  of  the  troops  was  the 
act  that  the  army  stood  in  no  small  danger  of  starva¬ 
tion.  Instead  of  the  abundance  they  had  expected  to 
meet  with  they  found  on  all  sides  a  desert,  without 
crops,  inhabitants,  or  forage;  for  to  such  a  state  had 
the  Wise  precautions  of  the  grand  master  reduced  the 
whole  country  round.  The  wells  were  choked  and  ren¬ 
dered  nauseous  and  poisonous;  and  Mustapha  soon  found 
tout  to  keep  the  field  for  many  days  together,  he  would 
require  something  more  than  the  garlic,  dried  fruits, 

trf1’  utU  Sa  *  i1?!?’  wluc.1'1’  as  his  Physician  Ramadan 
elh  us,  were  all  the  provisions  he  had  deemed  it  neces- 
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His  principal  hopes  of  success  had  been  placed  in 
the  operations  of  iiis  miners  :  hut  at  the  commencement 
the  frequent  sorties  of  the  Knights,  and  their  ruinous 
fire,  prevented  the  Turks  from  gaining-  any  advantage  • 
and  what  with  continual  conflicts  in  which  they  were 
always  the  losers,  the  prospect  of  starvation,  and  no 
hopes  of  booty,  the  soldiers  of  the  besieging-  army 
showed  symptoms  of  discontent  which  soon  broke  out 
into  open  mutiny.  Peri  Pasha,  the  second  in  command, 
and  appointed  by  the  sultan  to  furnish  him  with  exact 
intelligence  of  ail  that  passed,  lost  no  time  in  acquaint¬ 
ing  him  with  the  gloomy  aspect  of  affairs ;  adding,  that 
perhaps  the  “gentle  omnipotence”  of  his  presence  might 
restore  the  courage  of  his  troops.  The  celerity  with 
which  Solvman  acted  on  this  advice  rivalled,  says  Bosio, 
the  intrepid  marches  of  Caesar.  Embarking  with  a  few' 
followers  in  two  small  open  boats,  he  appeared  at  Rhodes 
before  his  approach  could  have  been  suspected,  and  de¬ 
clared  to  the  army,  who  received  him  with  all  military 
honours,  that  he  w'as  only  come  to  punish  their  rebellion 
and  decimate  his  cowardly  battalions.  The  interference 
of  Peri  Pasha,  perhaps  pre-arranged,  turned  him  from 
this  design ;  and  the  troops,  recalled  to  their  duty  by 
his  presence,  sought  to  regain  their  reputation  for  valour 
and  discipline  by  entering  on  the  siege  with  an  ardour 
hitherto  unparalleled.  If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  lan¬ 
guage  employed  by  Ramadan  in  his  history  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  the  Turkish  soldiery  were  stimulated  to  the 
conquest  of  the  island  by  descriptions  addressed  to  their 
vilest  passions, — descriptions  which,  by  throwing  a  veil 
of  voluptuousness  and  romance  over  the  most  detestable 
enormities,  were  calculated  to  stifle  every  feeling  of 
humanity  in  their  breasts,  and  to  make  them  regard 
the  worst  crimes  they  could  perpetrate  as  the  legitimate 
rewards  of  bravery  and  daring.  But  what  else  could 
be  expected  of  a  creed  so  foul  and  revolting?  With  a 
Mahometan  heaven  as  the  hoped-for  reward,  sensuality 
the  most  licentious  must  he  a  virtue  and  a  merit  in  the 
eyes  of  the  “  true  believer.” 
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The  loss  sustained  by  the  garrison  in  their  sorties, 
though  slight  in  comparison  with  that  of  their  oppo¬ 
nents,  M-as  judged  by  the  grand  master  too  great  to 
make  the  continuance  of  this  mode  of  conflict  prudent 
or  advisable.  A  hundred  or  a  thousand  men  were  little 
for  the  enemy  to  lose,  whilst  the  fall  of  a  single  knight 
was  felt  as  a  disaster  by  the  Christians.  Keeping  close, 
therefore,  within  their  ramparts,  they  left  the  infidels  at 
liberty  to  erect  their  batteries  and  make  all  their  dispo¬ 
sitions  undisturbed,  save  by  the  artillery  from  the  walls. 
The  high  steeple  of  St.  John’s  served  as  an  observatory 
from  whence  every  movement  of  the  hostile  forces  could 
easily  be  discerned.  From  its  summit  the  whole  camp 
and  city  might  be  viewed,  spread  out  as  on  a  map;  and 
the  Turks  were  well  aware  of  the  use  made  of  the  build- 
ing-  by  the  Christian  engineers.  Very  early,  therefore, 
it  became  the  mark  for  their  artillery,  and  almost  the 
first  cannonade  directed  against  it  brought  it  to  the 
ground.  The  Turks  had  with  them  twelve  monstrous 
guns,  two  of  which  discharged,  as  on  the  former  occa¬ 
sion,  balls  eleven  or  twelve  palms  in  diameter.*  And 
now  began  the  same  furious  and  incessant  firm  «•  which 
had  been  endured  at  the  previous  siege;  day  and  night 
might  be  heard  that  long*  continuous  roar,  responded 
to  by  a  fire  as  hot  and  destructive  on  the  part  of  the 
garrison.  Mines,  too,  underneath  burrowed  the  around 
in  every  direction;  and  it  is  said  that  Martinengo,  the 
engineer  of  the  order,  broke  into  no  less  than  fifty-five 
ot  these  m  the  progress  of  his  operations, 
r  •  wa^s  Rhodes  were  of  prodigious  height;  “as 
ii ®ays  ^ie  Arabian  physician  before  named,  “  as 
sultan  Mahmoud's  minarets,  and  broad  as  the  streets  of 
Constantinople.  To  command  these,  therefore,  the 
lurks  undertook  a  truly  wonderful  work,  being  nothing 
less  than  the  construction  of  two  vast  mounds  or  hills, 
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artificially  composed  of  eartli  and  stones  brought  to¬ 
gether  with  immense  labour,  which  rose  ten  or  twelve 
feet  above  the  battlements,  and  gave  extraordinary 
effect  to  the  batteries  which  were  planted  on  their  sum¬ 
mits.  The  laborious  engineering  works  undertaken  by 
both  parties  during  the  siege  were  indeed  of  an  hercu¬ 
lean  character ;  and  though  such  operations  are  for  the 
most  part  of  little  interest  to  the  general  reader,  yet 
they  become  invested  with  an  almost  romantic  character 
from  the  scale  on  which  we  find  them  here  conducted. 
In  the  attack  on  St.  Nicholas,  for  instance,  the  pasha, 
remembering  the  failure  of  his  predecessor  at  the  former 
siege,  dressed  his  batteries,  and  worked  them  by  night 
only,  every  morning  dismantling  the  guns  and  burying 
them  in  the  sand.  He  flattered  himself  lie  had  suc¬ 
ceeded,  when  he  saw  the  western  rampart  fall  in  ruins ; 
but  all  the  while  his  labour  had  been  rivalled  and  sur¬ 
passed  by  his  indefatigable  opponents,  who  had  built 
and  armed  a  new  fortress  within  the  old  one;  so  that, 
as  the  outer  ruin  fell,  like  a  curtain  drawn  aside,  it  but 
displayed  a  new  wall,  which  stood  behind  bristling  with 
cannon,  and  rendering  necessary  the  recommencement 
of  the  jvhole  attack. 

We  shall  not,  however,  call  on  our  readers  to  ac¬ 
company  us  through  the  course  of  these  operations ;  but 
passing  over  three  months  of  weary  battery  and  blood¬ 
shed,  ask  him  to  enter  St.  John’s  church  on  an  after¬ 
noon  in  the  first  week  of  September,  where  be  will  find 
a  crowd  of  all  ranks  (but  women  mostly,  for  the  men 
are  at  the  walls,)  praying  silently,  while  the  choir  is 
fust  about  to  begin  vespers.  Kneeling  in  his  wonted 
place  is  Yilliers  de  L’lsle  Adam  ;  he  is  ever  there  when 
not  engaged  in  active  conflict ;  and  just  now  there  is  a 
lull  in  the  cannonading,  as  though  the  enemy  were  per¬ 
plexed  at  the  obstinate  resistance,  and  were  planning  a 
fresh  method  of  attack.  His  noble  venerable  counte¬ 
nance  is  sad,  though  not  discouraged  :  how  should  it  be 
otherwise  ?  His  little  force  is  now  reduced  to  scarcely 
8000  men  besides  the  knights;  of  them  300  alone  are 
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left.  The  powder  is  failing ;  rumours  of  treachery  every 
where  abroad,  and  no  news  of  succour  yet  from  Europe. 
A  courier  has  been  sent  to  Rome,  and  bears  the  news 
that  the  struggle  is  desperate  ;  women  fighting  because 
there  are  not  men  enough  to  work  the  batteries,  and  no 
provisions  left  but  bread  and  water.  He  wears  his 
cuirass, — for  indeed  he  never  lays  it  aside,  but  even  in 
church  is  always  ready  for  a  hasty  summons  ;  just  now, 
however,  there  seems  a  little  respite;  that  long-  and 
deafening  roar  is  still,  and  you  may  hear  the  sweet  voices 
of  the  choir  as  they  intone  the  versicles  :  Devs,  in  ad- 
jvtorivm  nievmintende:  Dom'me,  ad  adjvvandvm  me 
festina.  But  the  rest  is  drowned  in  a  sudden  inter¬ 
ruption.  First  a  strange  and  hideous  rumbling  under¬ 
ground  :  the  city  trembles  as  from  an  earthquake ;  then 
a  shock,  and  a  loud  explosion,  shrieks  of  dying  and 
wounded,  and  cries  of  combat ;  a  wild  disordered  con¬ 
fusion  of  all  noises,  and  the  fall  of  stones  and  l  ocks 
upon  the  roofs,  give  not  ice  of  some  great  disaster.  And 
so  indeed  it  was ;  for  the  greater  part  of  the  English 
bastion  had  been  blown  into  the  air  by  an  enormous 
mine ;  and  the  Turks,  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion, 
were  preparing  for  the  assault.  “  1  accept  the  wnen,” 
cried  the  grand  master,  as  he  repeated  the  words  which 
the  choir  had  just  sung ;  then  turning  to  the  knig-hts 
who  surrounded  him,  “  Come,  dear  brothers,”  he  said, 
“  we  must  exchange  the  sacrifice  of  praise  for  that  of 
our  lives;”  and  seizing  a  lance  from  an  attendant,  he 
hurried  to  the.  spot. 

Not  all  the  bastion  was  destroyed  ;  but  the  part  still 
standing  was  already  in  possession  of  the  Turks,  when  the 
grand  master  and  his  intrepid  followers  appeared  upon 
the  scene.  Not  a  dozen  in  number,  they  throw  them¬ 
selves  on  the  enemy  ;  every  thing  is  swept  before  them; 
the  heavy  blows  from  the  stalwart  arms  hew  in  pieces 
all  that  opposes  them  ;  the  banners  just  planted  on  the 
walls  are  torn  down  and  thrown  into' the  ditch,  and  their 
defenders  flung  after  them  as  easily  as  though  they 
were  no  greater  weight  than  their  own  turbans.  In 
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vain  Mustapha  heads  his  beaten  soldiers  sword  in  hand, 
and  slays  the  foremost  in  retreat ;  in  vain  batteries  play 
upon  the  smoking*  mins,  and  column  after  column  ot 
fresh  troops  endeavour  to  regain  the  post  occupied  by 
such  a  handful  of  opponents, — nothing*  can  resist  the 
Christian  knights  ;  and  soon  from  the  walls  and  every 
quarter  that  overlooks  the  scene  there  pour  down  on 
the  besiegers’  heads  stones  and  fire-pots  and  other  hor¬ 
rible  war-missiles  of  the  time — streams  of  flaming  pitch 
and  brimstone,  that  burn  and  blind  them  as  they  press 
forward  to  the  breach,  and  deadly  volleys  of  artillery 
which  lay  rank  after  rank  upon  the  field.  It  was  an 
hour’s  combat ;  but  at  length  the  thick  masses  of  the 
enemy  were  forced  to  retreat.  Never  had  the  besiegers 
received  so  terrible  a  repulse ;  and  Solyman,  as  he 
walked  over  the  ground  viewing*  the  myriads  of  his 
slain,  was  filled  with  a  very  passion  of  anguish  when  he 
marked  amongst  them  the  form  of  his  favourite  officer, 
the  young*  chief  of  the  Ottoman  artillery. 

Five  days  passed  without  any  fresh  attack.  1  he 
Janizaries  were  murmuring  at  the  prolonged  struggle, 
which  they  deemed  but  a  hopeless  sacrifice  of  their 
blood,  when  Peri  Pasha  resolved  on  leading  a  new 
assault  in  person,  directed  this  time  against  the  Italian 
bastion.  Extraordinary  preparations  were  made  on 
the  part  of  the  Turks ;  their  troops,  divided  into  seven 
bodies,  were  led  on  by  chosen  chiefs,  and  over  each 
waved  a  standard  solemnly  committed  to  the  charge  of 
men  chosen  from  the  bravest  and  most  ferocious  of  the 
veteran  soldiers.  Every  thing  was  done  to  impress  the 
troops  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  their  enter¬ 
prise,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  confidence  of  victor}*. 
They  approached  the  walls  in  profound  silence,  unper¬ 
ceived  by  their  adversaries,  and  then  raising  a  loud  yell 
dashed  up  the  breach,' "and  made  their  way  to  the  inner 
fortification.  The  guards  were  few  in  number,  and  were 
soon  cut  to  pieces  ;  the  night  too  was  dark,  and  favoured 
the  design  of  the  assailants;  and  the  garrison,  wearied 
out  with  constant  watching,  were  scarcely  able  to  rouse 
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themselves  for  the  defence.  Every  thing  seemed  gained ; 
and  Peri  Pasha,  followed  by  his  seven  standard-bearers, 
was  in  the  act  of  directing  all  bis  strength  upon  the 
remnant  of  the  besieged,  who,  though  wounded  and 
grievously  thinned  in  numbers,  still  held  their  ground 
with  an  obstinate  resolution, — when  the  Turkish  line 
wavered  as  by  some  sudden  panic;  their  arms,  raised 
high  to  strike,  fell  powerless  to  their  sides ;  and  hesi¬ 
tating  and  scared,  they  shrank  back  upon  those  be¬ 
hind,  as  a  gigantic  and  powerful  form  stepped  between 
the  ranks  of  the  combatants,  and  seemed  to  clear  the 
ground  before  him  by  the  very  majesty  of  his  presence. 
The  flash  of  the  fire-arms  and  the  gleaming-  torch-lig-ht 
fell  upon  his  face,  and  a  shout  of  triumph  rose  from  the 
Christian  soldiers  as  they  recognised  the  person  of  their 
grand  master,  who,  with  a  few  of  his  chosen  knights, 
seemed  to  multiply  himself,  says  the  French  historian, 
so  as  to  be  at  every  post  of  danger.  Fontanus,  an  eye¬ 
witness,  declares  that  at  his  very  appearance,  without 
the  striking  of  a  blow,  the  Turks  drew  back  in  fear ; 
while  turning  to  his  followers,  he  exclaimed :  “  Come, 
comrades,  drive  back  these  fellows  from  the  breach; 
we  must  not  fear  men  who  are  beaten  every  day.”  His 
words  were  received  with  a  cheer  of  victory,  as  they 
dashed  upon  the  Turks  with  an  impettious  shock :  then 
you  might  have  seen  the  grand  master  drive  back  the 
enemy  with  his  single  arm,*  and  as  they  threw  them- 
selves  pell-mell  from  breach  and  rampart,  the  handful 
of  defenders  were  left  masters  of  the  field. 

This  was  the  13th  of  September.  Another  four  days 
passed  without  the  assault  bein«-  renewed ;  when  Musta- 
phn,  whose  former  failures  had  earned  him  a  disgrace, 
gave  orders  for  a.  fresh  attack  on  the  ruined  bastion  of 
England,  determining  to  carry  it  at  all  costs,  or  die  in 
the  intrenchments,  rather  than  again  appear  before  Soly- 
man  after  a  new  defeat.  Achmet  Pasha  at  the  same 
time  was  to  storm  the  quarters  of  Spain  and  Auvergne; 

_  “  Le  grand  maistre  repoussa  l’ennemi  cn pcrsonne,  la  teste 

baissee,  et  la  pique  en  main.”  (Goussancourt.) 
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and  tlie  besieged,  thus  divided  in  their  strength,  would, 
it  was  hoped,  be  unable  to  resist.  The  battalions  of  the 
Turks,  five  in  number,  were  met  on  the  summit  of  the 
ruined  ramparts  by  the  English  knights,  with  the  Tur- 
copolier,  Sir  John  Buck,  at  their  head.  He  was  the  first 
to  fall ;  but  in  spite  of  their  leader’s  death,  the  English 
gained  the  day,  and  held  their  shattered  ruin  by  main 
courage  and  strength  of  arm  for  yet  another  month 
After  this  repulse,  the  infidels  began  to  think  of  aban¬ 
doning  the  enterprise  as  hopeless ;  for  they  were  wont 
to  say  one  to  another,  that  the  knights  could  never  be 
beaten  in  the  presence  of  their  chief;  and  as  for  “  the 
cursed  L’Isle  Adam,  he  was  every  where  at  once.” 
Whilst  they  were  hesitating  and  taking  counsel,  and 
whilst  Solyman  was  endeavouring  to  infuse  new  spirit 
into  their  failing  hearts,  the  treason  of  the  Jewish  phy¬ 
sician  was  discovered,  and  met  with  its  merited  reward  ; 
and  rightly  interpreting  the  various  movements  in  the 
enemy’s  camp  to  betoken  the  approach  of  some  new 
and  prodigious  effort,  the  Christians  spent  the  interval 
in  preparations  for  meeting  an  assault  general,  which 
was  indeed  the  plan  on  which  Solyman  had  determined. 
For,  as  he  said,  “  whilst  we  attack  these  giaours  at  one 
place  only  at  a  time,  we  make  war  for  their  amuse¬ 
ment  ;  rather  must  they  be  assailed  on  all  sides  at  once, 
—overwhelmed,  inundated  by  our  countless  numbers, 
and,  if  not  exterminated  from  the  earth  under  our  sabres, 
compelled  to  sue  for  mercy  at  our  hands.” 

The  24th  of  September  was  the  day  indicated  for 
this  great  attack,  which  was  to  be  made  at  once  on  all 
four  quarters  of  the  city.  From  noon  till  midnight  of 
the  day  before,  heralds  continued  traversing  the  infidel 
camp  crying,  “  To-morrow  is  the  assault ;  the  stones 
and  the  land  are  the  sultan’s  ;  the  lives  and  the  goods  of 
the  citizens  are  the  prize  of  the  conquerors.”  The  grand 
master,  after  making  the  best  disposal  in  his  power  of 
his  little  company,  addressed  them  and  the  inhabitants 
in  a  few  simple  words.  But  there  was  little  time  for 
exhortation  or  farewell;  for  at  break  of  day  the  wild 
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trumpets  from  the  Janizaries’  Land  gave  the  signal  for 
the  advance ;  and  those  who  stood  at  their  posts  on  the 
walls  could  plainly  see  the  sultan’s  throne  erected  on 
an  adjacent  hill  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  whole 
field,  so  that  his  troops  well  knew  that  they  fought 
under  their  sovereign’s  eye. 

On  they  come  under  cover  of  a  shower  of  arrows-  and 
the  fire  of  their  side  batteries ;  they  reach  the  walls,  and 
are  received  by  hissing  streams  of  boiling  oil,  and  fire¬ 
balls  that  fill  the  air  with  a  thick  and  noisome  smoke ; 
the  bastions  of  England,  Provence,  Spain,  and  Italy  are 
the  quarters  of  attack,  but  the  bloodiest  fight  is  on  that 
of  England,  and  thither  the  grand  master  hastens,  his 
presence  in  itself  being  like  a  very  host  of  succour.  The 
scaling-ladders  are  thrown  down,  and  the  ditch  below 
is  choked  with  the  prostrate  Turks ;  the  cannon  are 
pointed  on  their  dense  masses,  which  they  rend  and 
tear  with  a  terrible  carnage ;  charge  after  charge  is 
made  by  the  maddened  infidels,  but  the  English  will 
not  yield ;  priests,  monks,  even  children  join  in  the 
defence,  and  tiny  hands  may  be  seen  hurling  stones 
and  sticks  upon  the  advancing-  stormers  with  an  auda¬ 
city  which  nothing  will  appal.  All  about  the  town  the 
women  may  be  seen  running  from  bastion  to  bastion, 
carrying  water  to  the  wounded,  whom  they  even  bear 
off  upon  their  shoulders.  At  one  time  forty  Turkish 
standards  are  waving  on  the  ramparts;  but  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  they  are  torn  down,  and  the  Cross  is  planted  in 
their  room.  The  assault  is  repulsed  from  England,  and 
the  cry  is  now,  “Spain!  Spain!”  Glancing  in  the 
direction  of  the  Spanish  bastion,  L’lsle  Adam  sees  the 
green  flag  and  the  crescent  of  the  infidels  on  the  top¬ 
most  summit  of  the  walls.  In  a  moment  he  is  on  the 
spot :  “  Auvergne  to  the  rescue  !”  rings  from  the  ranks 
of  the  French,  as  the  grand  master  stands  among  his 
countrymen,  and  with  his  own  hands  points  the  cannon 
of  that  bastion  down  upon  the  breach  of  Spain.  The 
Turks  dare  not  advance  to  secure  their  victory;  and  in 
another  moment  the  commander  De  Bourbon,  at  the 
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head  of  the  French  chivalry,  is  on  the  platform,  and  his 
knights  are  seen  tearing  down  the  colours,  and  clearing* 
the  ground  at  the  point  of  their  swords.  But  the  aga 
of  the  Janizaries  who  leads  on  that  spot  is  not  to  he  so 
easily  repulsed ;  lie  rallies  his  men,  and  charges  through 
the  thick  of  the  fire  with  mad  impetuosity,  when  he  is 
met  by  L’Isle  Adam  and  his  guards,  and  a  conflict 
ensues,  so  long  and  desperate  that  far  out  to  sea  the 
blue  waters  are  dyed  with  streams  of  blood,  and  the 
breach  of  Spain  becomes  a  heap  of  dead  and  dying. 
Six  hours  it  lasted  ;  and  then  a  reinforcement  from  St. 
Nicholas  decided  the  day  in  favour  of  the  Cross.  Soly- 
inan  himself  was  compelled  to  give  the  signal  for  re¬ 
treat;  and  the  masses  of  his  troops  fell  back  broken  and 
disordered,  leaving  20,000  corpses  on  those  unconquer¬ 
able  walls.  The  grand  master,  without  laying  aside  his 
armour,  or  taking*  rest  or  food,  directed  his  steps  to  the 
church  to  give  thanks  to  God  for  a  victory  so  costly 
and  yet  so  surpassing  in  its  glory ;  and  Rhodes,  after 
that  day  of  carnage,  had  another  week  of  rest.  So 
immense  had  been  the  slaughter  during*  this  conflict, 
that  we  are  told  the  cessation  of  hostilities  arose  from 
both  parties  being  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the 
walls,  where  the  stench  of  the  bodies  was  unendurable. 

Solyman,  enraged  at  his  repeated  discomfitures, 
condemned  both  his  unfortunate  generals  to  death;  and 
it  was  only  at  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  other  pashas, 
who  threw  themselves  in  tears  at  his  feet,  that  he  was 
induced  to  spare  their  lives.  Mustapha  was  sent  as 
governor  into  Egypt,  and  Achmet  Pasha  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  army.*  But  for  assurances  of  his  spies 
and  the  traitors  within  the  wails  that  Rhodes  was  at  its 
last  gasp,  it  seems  certain  that  he  would  have  aban- 

*  Mustapha  was  recalled  the  next  year  at  the  earnest  repre¬ 
sentations  of  his  wife,  the  sultan’s  sister,  and  restored  to  the  imperial 
favour.  The  end  of  Achmet  was,  that,  being  deprived  of  his  office 
of  grand  vizier  and  sent  to  Egypt,  he  excited  the  Mamelukes  to 
revolt,  and  was  defeated  and  killed.  He  had  even  entered  into 
correspondence  with  L’lsle  Adam,  and  made  proposals  for  restoring 
Khodes  to  the  order. 
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cloned  the  enterprise  altogether.  But  a  council  of  war 
being  held,  it  was  determined  to  renew  the  assault  on 
the  eighth  day.  Accordingly  the  whole  line  of  walls 
was  stormed  for  three  days  successively ;  the  English 
bastion,  still  the  post  of  danger  and  of  glory,  though 
now  a  mere  charred  and  ruined  fragment,  being  this 
time  held  by  a  picked  body  of  French,  for  every  English 
knight  was  dead.  In  one  of  these  battles  Martinengo  fell 
desperately  wounded, — a  great  loss  to  the  Christians, 
whose  movements  had  been  mainly  directed  by  his 
skill ;  but  the  grand  master  thenceforth  took  his  place, 
and  for  thirty-four  days,  we  are  assured,  he  never  left 
the  bastion  of  Spain,  where  the  chief  struggle  was 
maintained,  taking  no  rest  save  on  a  mattress  they  laid 
for  him  at  the  foot  of  a  battery ;  “  acting  sometimes  as 
a  soldier,  and  sometimes  as  an  engineer,  but  always  as 
a  general,”  and  exposing'  his  life  with  a  fearlessness  that 
made  his  preservation  something  like  a  perpetual  mi¬ 
racle.  It  was  at  this  period  of  the  siege  that  the 
treachery  of  Damaral  being  suspected,  he  was  tried 
and  condemned.  Some  have  doubted  his  guilt,  and 
represented  that  his  misconduct  consisted  in  nothing 
worse  than  a  coldness  and  slackness  in  his  duties,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  jealousy  of  the  grand  master;  however 
that  might  be,  it  is  certain  that  he  met  with  a  traitor’s 
death. 

We  shall  not  ask  our  reader  to  accompany  us  through 
the  history  of  the  last  month  of  uninterrupted  fighting. 
During  that  extraordinary  struggle,  Khodes  presented 
the  spectacle  of  a  city  entirely  unwalled,  with  neither 
gates  nor  ramparts  left,  garrisoned  by  about  2000 
wounded  and  exhausted  men,  yet  keeping  at  bay  the 
entire  Turkish  force  at  the  point  of  their  swords.  In 
vain  did  Solyman  in  his  addresses  to  his  soldiers  assure 
them  that  there  was  nothing-  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
city ;  it  lay  open  on  all  sides,  and  thirty  men  might 
ride  abreast  into  its  breaches :  the  artillery  no  longer 
played  on  the  ramparts,  but  on  the  houses  themselves. 
Yet  still,  whilst  the  remnant  of  the  Christian  garrison 
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stood,  before  their  mins,  every  effort  of  the  infidels  was 
in  vain ;  and  as  often  as  they  advanced  within  hearing-, 
they  were  received  with  jests  and  defiances,  taunted  for 
their  cowardice,  and  incited  with  hitter  mockery  to 
come  up  into  the  city,  and  take  it  if  they  could.  Hardly 
were  there  left  men  enough  to  make  the  line  of  defence 
complete ;  the  women  stood  sometimes  by  their  sides, 
praying  and  encouraging’  their  sons  and  husbands  to 
fight  on  to  the  last  for  liberty  and  faith.  And  thus 
thing’s  continued  until  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
December. 

There  can  he  no  doubt  that,  had  succours  arrived 
from  Europe,  the  place  would  have  been  saved  ;  for  the 
Turks,  who  are  said  to  have  lost  by  war  and  disease  no 
fewer  than  90,000  men,  were  well-nigh  in  despair,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  the  weather  had  become  stormy,  and  threat¬ 
ened  the  destruction  of  their  fleet.  But  there  was  no 
help  from  Christendom  for  its  brave  defenders :  com¬ 
pliments  in  plenty,  and  fine  words  to  the  ambassadors 
who  were  despatched  to  represent  the  threatened  dan¬ 
ger  ;  but  whilst  the  sovereigns  of  France  and  Spain 
were  courteous  enough  to  say  that  Rhodes  was  the 
spectacle  of  the  universe,  they  were  too  busy  in  a  war 
of  foolish  rivalry  to  send  a  single  galley  to  its  aid.  The 
knights  scattered  through  the  various  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope  made  every  effort  to  reinforce  their  comrades;  but 
the  tempests  that  raged  during’  many  weeks  prevented 
them  from  arriving-  in  time.  The  French  knights  were 
forced  into  the  ports  of  Sardinia;  a  Spanish  flotilla 
which  had  made  its  way  to  the  harbour  of  Rhodes  was 
beaten  off  by  the  Turks,  and  obliged  to  retire ;  and 
lastly,  a  few  English  knights,  under  the  g-allant  veteran 
Sir  Thomas  Newport,  persisting  in  the  attempt  to  keep 
at  sea,  their  vessel  foundered  in  the  storm,  and  every 
soul  on  board  was  drowned. 

It  was  now  that  Solyman,  desirous  of  getting  pos¬ 
session  of  the  city  on  any  terms,  and  perhaps  not  un¬ 
willing  to  obtain  a  reputation  for  clemency,  had  recourse 
to  negotiations ;  and  a  certain  Genoese  who  was  found 
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in  the  camp  was  despatched  to  represent  to  the  besieged 
the  misery  which  a  prolonged  resistance  would  infallibly 
bring’  on  the  unoffending  inhabitants  when  the  city 
should  at  length  be  taken,  whereas  a  timely  surrender 
would  prevent  all  the  horrors  of  a  storm.  L’Isle  Adam, 
however,  rejected  all  overtures  with  the  enemy,  as  con¬ 
trary  to  the  statutes  of  his  order,  and  declared  his  own 
firm  resolve  to  be  buried  under  the  ruins  of  Rhodes 
sooner  than  consent  to  yield  his  trust  into  the  hands 
of  the  infidel.  Emissaries  from  the  Turkish  camp  ap¬ 
peared  again  and  again  before  the  walls;  the  grand 
master  ordered  them  to  be  fired  upon ;  the  citizens, 
weary  of  the  contest,  threatened  to  treat  for  terms  on 
their  own  account ;  still  he  was  inflexible.  But  he  was 
unsupported  :  not  but  that  his  knights  were  as  ready  as 
himself  to  die,  sword  in  hand  fighting  against  the  in¬ 
fidels;  but  they  could  not  resist  the  crowd  of  weeping 
citizens  who  stood  about  the  council-door  begging  them 
to  save  their  wives  and  children  by  a  timely  compliance 
with  honourable  terms ;  and  their  voices  prevailed ;  for 
at  length,  after  long  hesitation,  L’lsle  Adam  was  forced 
to  yield ;  and  doubtless  the  concession  cost  him  more 
than  all  the  suffering  and  disaster  of  the  last  six  months 
of  bloodshed.  He  consented  to  take  advantage  of  the 
first  overtures  that  were  made  to  treat  for  a  surrender. 
The  opportunity  soon  came  :  on  the  10th  of  December 
the  sultan  caused  a  flag  of  truce  to  be  hoisted  on  a 
neighbouring  church -outside  the  walls,  and  despatched 
two  of  his  officers  with  a  letter  offering  to  allow  the 
knights  and  citizens  a  free  embarkation,  carrying  g-oods 
and  chattels  with  them,  in  case  of  capitulation  ;  other¬ 
wise  an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  all,  without  distinction 
of  age  or  sex,  and  that  instantly ;  to  which  was  attached 
his  signature  in  letters  of  gold.  The  grand  master  in 
return  sent  two  envoys,  who  beg'ged  a  three  days’ 
armistice  for  deliberation;  this  Solyman  refused,  and 
hostilities  were  renewed.  The  infidels  were  ag’ain  re¬ 
pulsed  with  great  slaughter;  but  the  townspeople,  ter¬ 
rified  at  the  peril  that  impended,  came  in  a  body  and 
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entreated  L’Isle  Adam  to  renew  negotiations.  He  con¬ 
sented  ;  but  to  gain  time,  he  sent  Achmet  Pasha  the 
treaty  by  which  Bajazet  had,  in  the  most  solemn  form, 
guaranteed  to  the  order  the  free  possession  of  Rhodes. 
Achmet  no  sooner  cast  his  eyes  on  the  parchment  than, 
in  a  fit  of  rage,  he  tore  it  in  pieces  and  trod  the  frag¬ 
ments  under  foot ;  and  not  content  with  this,  he  drove 
the  envoys  from  his  presence,  and  sent  an  insulting, 
message  to  the  grand  master  by  the  prisoners  taken  the 
same  day,  whose  lingers,  ears,  and  nose  he  inhumanly 
cut  off.  At  length,  however,  as  no  prospect  of  relief 
appeared,  and  all  hope  of  prolonging  the  defence  was 
gone,  L'  Isle  Adam  consented  to  the  terms  proposed  by 
Solyman,  and  the  treaty  was  signed.  Terms  so  honour¬ 
able  to  the  Christians  had  never  yet  been  granted :  the 
exercise  of  the  Christian  religion  was  to  be  free;  the 
churches  unprofaned ;  the  children  were  not  to  be  seized 
and  broug-ht  up  in  the  faith  of  Mahomet ;  the  knights 
and  inhabitants  were  to  be  afforded  a  safe  passage  out 
of  the  port ;  and  the  Turks  bound  themselves  even  to 
supply  vessels  for  this  purpose  should  they  be  required. 
Moreover,  the  holy  relics  and  the  sacred  vases  of  the 
church  of  St.  John  were  to  be  given  up  to  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  as  well  as  the  cannon  with  which  to  arm  their 
"•alleys ;  the  Ottoman  army  retiring  from  the  walls 
during  the  evacuation  of  the  place,  and  leaving  only  a 
guard  of  4000  Janizaries. 

Two  days  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  L’lsle 
Adam  visited  the  sultan  in  his  tent,  and  being  admitted 
to  his  presence,  after  being-  kept  waiting  for  many 
hours  in  a  pitiless  storm  of  snow,  was  received  with  an 
almost  involuntary  respect.  For  indeed  there  was  a 
majesty  in  the  very  look  of  the  grand  master  which 
none  was  ever  known  to  resist ;  and  although  Solyman 
was  not  prepared  to  evince  much  courtesy  to  his  fallen 
adversary,  yet  we  are  told,  after  the  two  had  gazed  at 
one  another  for  a  few  moments  in  silence,  the  haughti¬ 
ness  of  the  Ottoman  sovereign  was  forced  to  yield,  and 
giving  his  hand  to  the  grand  master  to  kiss,  he  even 
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attempted  to  console  liim  under  his  misfortunes,,  offer¬ 
ing’  him  the  highest  rank  within  his  power  to  bestow,  if 
he  would  embrace  the  Moslem  faith  and  join  his  service; 
to  which  L’Isle  Adam’s  reply  may  be  imagined. 

Unhappily  the  fair  terms  of  Solvman’s  treaty  were 
but  little  regarded.  A  fresh  band  of  Janizaries  land¬ 
ing  in  the  island  on  Christmas  Eve,  broke  into  the  city, 
and,  armed  only  with  clubs,  pillaged  the  houses  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,  and  committed  every  manner  of 
atrocity.  The  church  of  St.  John  was  the  principal 
object  of  their  fury :  they  defaced  the  frescoes  on  the 
walls,  dashed  the  images  to  pieces,  overturned  the  al¬ 
tars,  flung  out  ornaments,  relics,  every  thing;  dragged 
the  crucifix  through  the  mud,  and  in  their  search  for 
hidden  treasure  broke  open  and  demolished  the  very 
tombs  of  the  grand  masters.  This  done,  they  mounted 
to  the  top  of  the  tower,  “  called  the  faithful  to  prayer,” 
and  that  same  hour  turned  the  sacred  building  into  a 
mosque.  From  the  church  they  proceeded  to  the  g’reat 
hospital,  where,  as  we  learn  from  an  eye-witness,  they 
beat  the  sick  in  their  beds  with  such  violence  that  many 
died,  and  among’  them  one  of  the  knig’hts  of  the  order, 
who  was  flung*  from  the  corridor  and  killed.  The 
Christians  they  met  with  in  the  streets  they  fell  upon 
with  their  clubs,  murdering  some  on  the  spot;  they 
robbed  the  townspeople  who  were  carrying  their  goods 
down  to  the  ships,  compelling  them  to  carry  their  own 
property  on  their  backs,  like  beasts  of  burden,  to  the 
camp ;  women  and  young  girls,  some  mere  children, 
they  made  the  victims  of  their  brutality. 

The  fault,  however,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  Soly- 
man,  who  hastened  to  put  a  stop  to  these  excesses ;  and 
entering  the  city  in  person,  proceeded  to  return  the  visit 
of  the  grand  master  in  his  own  palace.  Whatever  his 
motive,  none  can  deny  that  in  his  transactions  with  the 
knights  Solyman  observed  a  moderation  wdiich  was  wor¬ 
thy  of  his  title  of  “Magnificent:”  not,  perhaps,  so  loyal 
and  sincere  a  generosity  as  that  which  has  often  been 
seen  displayed  by  Christian  chivalry,  yet  presenting  a 
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most  striking  contrast  to  tlie  ferocious  barbarism  of  bis 
predecessors ;  and  it  is  said,  that  during'  the  final  inter¬ 
view  between  him  and  L’Isle  Adam,  be  was  so  touched 
with  the  resigned  and  tranquil  deportment  of  the  vener¬ 
able  hero,  that,  turning-  as  he  left  the  palace  to  one  of 
his  generals,  lie  observed,  “It  is  not  without  regret 
that  I  force  this  brave  Christian  to  leave  his  home  in 
his  old  age.1’* 

The  Turks  entered  Rhodes  on  the  morning  of  Christ¬ 
mas  Day.  At  that  same  hour  Pope  Adrian  was  offer¬ 
ing  the  Holy  Sacrifice  on  the  high  altar  of  St.  Peter’s : 
suddenly  a  stone  detached  itself  from  a  projecting  cornice 
and  fell  at  his  feet,  as  though  to  warn  the  Universal 
Pastor  that  one  of  the  outworks  of  Christendom  was 
lost  to  the  Clnu'ch. 

*  Fontanus  declares  that  the  sultan  gave  the  grand  master  his 
right  hand,  and  even  raised  the  imperial  diadem  a  little  from  his 
head  in  saluting  him  ;  a  ceremony  never  used  by  Ottoman  sovereigns 
even  towards  Mahometan  kings.  “It  is  but  justico  to  say,”  adds 
Boisgelin,  “  that  his  troops,  belonging  to  a  nation  of  all  others  most 
adverse  to  the  arts,  would  have  thought  the  splendour  of  their 
victory  tarnished  had  they  possessed  themselves  of  the  arms  and 
escutcheons  of  the  knights,  which  (as  was  mentioned  in  a  previous 
note)  they  permitted  to  remain  uninjured.”  The  archives  and  tho 
relics  were  also  faithfully  preserved,  and  given  up  to  the  Knights, 
who  carried  with  them  at  the  same  time  their  beloved  image  of  our 
Lady  of  Philermos. 
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Departure  from.  Rhodes — Danger  at  sea — Rendezvous  at  Setia — 
Deplorable  state  of  the  Rhodians — Inspection  of  liis  followers  by 
the  grand  master — His  arrival  with  the  Rhodians  at  Missina — 
Inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Knights,  and  their  acquittal — 
They  proceed  to  Civith.  Vecehia,  and  are  granted  the  city  of 
Viterbo— Journeys  of  L’lsle  Adam  to  the  courts  of  Europe — 
Offer  of  Malta  to  the  order  by  the  emperor — Report  of  the  com-  _ 
missioners. 

It  was  the  Feast  of  our  Lord’s  Circumcision,  1523. 
Fifty  vessels,  crowded  with  a  mixed  multitude  of  citi¬ 
zens  and  soldiers,  were  standing-  out  to  sea,  having 
among-  them  the  grand  carrack  of  the  order  of  St.  John 
and  the  scanty  remnant  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes.  Alas, 
that  title  was  now  lost  for  ever !  they  were  literally 
without  a  home,  beating  about  on  those  stormy  waters, 
as  Villiers  and  his  five  followers  had  done  200  years 
before  when  flying  from  the  walls  of  Acre.  L’lsle 
Adam  never  showed  himself  greater  than  in  misfortune. 
During  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  embarkation  under 
the  eyes  of  his  enemies,  he  had  maintained  the  same 
tranquil  dignity  he  had  ever  displayed;  remembering-, 
every  thing  and  the  needs  of  every  one ;  not  forg-etting- 
to  send  to  all  the  knights  of  the  dependent  islands  and 
fortresses,  including  St.  Peter’s  of  the  Freed,  bidding 
them  join  him  in  Candia. 

Few  knights,  indeed,  were  to  be  found  on  board 
those  fifty  vessels ;  the  exact  number  that  survived  the 
siege  is  not  given,  but  it  must  have  been  very  small. 
Most  of  them,  sick  and  wounded,  were  received  into 
the  carrack,  where  L’lsle  Adam  commanded  in  person; 
the  remainder  of  the  fleet  was  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
Rhodians,  who  preferred  to  abide  by  the  fortunes  of  an 
order  whose  wise  and  g-entle  government  had  rendered 
it  so  dear,  rather  than  trust  to  the  generosity  of  the  in¬ 
fidels.  Yet,  though  their  choice  was  freely  and  promptly 
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made,  it  was  a  sad  one.  Many  gazed  on  the  shores  of 
then-  darling  island  till  the  low  dark  line  sank  beneath 
the  horizon,  abandoning  themselves  to  a  transport  of 
grief.  But  the  danger  of  their  present  situation  served 
in  some  degree  as  a  relief,  by  calling  on  them  for  efforts 
to  preserve  the  crazy  badly-fitted  vessels  from  ship¬ 
wreck.  The  storm  continued  unabated ;  and  on  reaching 
Candia  several  of  the  galleys  were  driven  on  the  coast, 
and  many  valuable  lives  were  lost.  However,  after 
numerous  disasters,  the  whole  mustered  at  the  rendez¬ 
vous  appointed  at  the  town  of  Setia ;  the  knights  from 
the  distant  stations  before  named  also  joined  them  ;  and 
a  general  review  was  made  of  the  whole  body,  which, 
including  men,  women,  and  children,  amounted  to  about 
5000  in  number,  of  whom  not  1000  were  members  of 
the  order.  But  their  condition  was  truly  deplorable; 
sick  and  wounded,  half-naked,  and  wholly  without  sup¬ 
port,  these  Rhodians,  •whose  loyal  devotion  caused  the 
grand  master  no  small  embarrassment,  gathered  about 
him  like  helpless  children,  and  seemed  to  appeal  to  his 
protection  and  tenderness  as  infants  to  a  mother.  At 
.  Rhodes,  six  months  before,  they  had  been  among1  the 
noblest  and  wealthiest  of  its  population ;  now  they  were 
a  crowd  of  beggars*  dependent  on  the  charity  of  their 
sovereign  for  a  daily  alms.  Yet  then'  deep  and  touching 
affection  for  his  person  showed  itself  as  enthusiastically 
as  ever;  and  as  he  appeared  among  them,  and  went 
through  the  shivering  and  weeping  ranks,  he  too,  who 
had  never  shown  one  touch  of  weakness,  even  in  the 
an  gnash  of  his  last  humiliation,  could  not  endure  the 
sight,  but  burst  into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears.  Yet 
even  the  most  stoical  heart  might  well  have  softened  at 
trials  such  as  these ;  and  the  self-control  of  L’Isle  Adam 
in  the  midst  of  suffering  sprang  not  from  stoicism,  but 
from  the  firm  and  chastened  temper  of  one  who  joined 
the  soldier’s  heroism  to  the  impassible  tranquillity  of  a 
monk.  Nature  must  needs  assert  her  claims;  and  her 
voice  so  cried  within  his  heart  in  thou  sod  horn,  that  all 
his  fortitude  gave  way.  He  _  seemed  to  see  again  the 
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bloody  ramparts  of  the  city,  whereon  bad  fallen  com¬ 
rades  and  brothers-in-arms,  so  long-  and  truly  tried; 
these  Rhodian  followers  too,  so  simple  and  affectionate 
in  their  truthfulness,  cast  utterly  into  ruin,  and  leaning- 
on  him  for  bare  support ;  his  order,  it  might  be,  totter¬ 
ing-  to  its  fall ;  the  world  before  him,  and  not  a  port  or 
harbour  he  could  call  his  own,  whither  he  mig-ht  g-uide 
his  people.  All  this  was  knocking-  at  his  heart,  with 
the  remembrance  too  of  Rhodes  and  its  glories,  and 
the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  the  Christian  cause ;  the  Cross 
overthrown,  as  it  seemed,  for  ever  in  the  East ;  and  the 
recovery  of  J erusalem,  that  cherished  hope  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  St.  John,  become  a  faint  and  airy  dream. 

Even  their  position  in  Candia  was  of  doubtful  se¬ 
curity  ;  for  the  island  was  the  property  of  the  Yenetian 
republic,  whose  generosity  to  a  fallen  rival  was  scarcely 
to  be  trusted.  Happily,  however,  the  governor  at  that 
time  was  the  noble  Paul  Giustiniani,  of  a  family  whose 
name  alone  was  ever  sufficient  security  for  greatness  of 
soul  and  devotion  in  the  Christian  cause.  He  delighted 
in  showing-  a  singular  respect  to  the  grand  master  in 
his  misfortunes,  and  came  to  meet  him  with  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  extraordinary  honour.  Trusting  to  his  friend¬ 
ship,  L’Isle  Adam  remained  in  Candia  until  his  ves¬ 
sels  could  refit;  and  meanwhile  held  a  chapter  gene¬ 
ral,  and  sent  word  of  his  coming  to  Messina,  where  the 
greater  part  of  the  knights  absent  in  Europe  had  as¬ 
sembled  from  different  quarters,  and  were  preparing  to 
embark  for  Rhodes  when  the  news  reached  them  that 
all  was  over.  The  intelligence  was  received  in  Europe 
like  a  thunderclap,  and,  too  late,  filled  all  the  sovereigns 
with  shame  and  self-reproach.  “Nothing  has  been  well 
lost  but  Rhodes,”  was  the  exclamation  of  Charles  Y. ; — 
one  of  those  sayings  which  have  become  historic,  and 
which  yet  was  a  valueless  and  empty  flattery  from  the 
man  whose  word,  a  month  before,  might  have  sufficed 
to  save  the  island.  Another  addition  to  the  numbers 
assembled  at  Seti-a  soon  arrived  in  the  persons  of  Leo¬ 
nard  Balestein  and  all  the  Latin  clergy  of  Rhodes,  who, 
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contrary  to  treaty,  had  been  summarily  turned  out  by 
Solyman  so  soon  as  tlie  Knig-hts  bad  departed,  with  the 
brief  explanation  that  be  would  have  no  Latins  in  bis 
states.  Solyinan’s  generosity,  in  fact,  was  of  a  limited 
land  3  be  coveted  a  name  for  magnanimity  in  the  eyes 
of  the  European  sovereigns,  and  was  ready  therefore  to 
purchase  bis  reputation  for  “magnificence”  by  some 
sacrifices 3  but  it  could  not  conquer  the  innate  selfish¬ 
ness  of  the  Moslem  character,  or,  as  it  would  seem,  its 
ferocity ;  for  among  the  tidings  brought  by  Leonard  was 
that  of  the  seizure  of  Amurath,*  the  son  of  Djem,  who, 
having  embraced  Christianity,  had  lived  at  Rhodes  with 
the  Knights  after  his  father’s  death  3  but  now,  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  jealous  despot,  was,  with  his  two 
sons,  strangled  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  Turkish 
army,  and  his  wife  and  daughters  sent  to  the  imperial 
harem  at  Constantinople. 

On  the  first  day  of  Lent  the  Christian  fleet  left  the 
hospitable  shores  of  Candia,  directing  its  course  still 
westward,  with  the  purpose  of  taking  up  its  temporary 
quarters  in  the  harbour  of  Messina.  The  naval  skill  ot 
England  was  even  then  universally  allowed,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  fleet  was  committed  to  Sir  William 
Weston,  now  Turcopolier  of  the  order.  The  carrack 
and  ships  of  war  made  straight  for  Sicily :  but  the 
grand  master  did  not  accompany  them  3  like  a  tender 
father,  he  had  taken  as  his  charge  the  care  of  his  poor 
sick  Rhodians,  and  a  long  and  disastrous  voyage  he 
had,  not  reaching  Messina  until  the  first  week  in  May. 
Fontanus  describes  his  landing.  He  had  been  long  and 
anxiously  expected  by  his  knights,  who  hurried  to  the 
shore  to  greet  him.  It  was  a  sad  but  touching  spectacle 
to  see  the  miserable,  shattered  vessels,  without  anchors, 
rudders,  and  with  torn  sails  and  broken  masts.  Around 
their  sovereign  stood  a  ragged  and  sickly  crowd  3  it 
was  a  marvel  that  they  had  made  the  voyage  at  all : 

*  He  had  hoped  to  escape  from  the  island  in  disguise,  in  the 
company  of  tlio  Knights  j  hut  had.  boon  detected  by  the  sultan  s 
spies. 
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but  you  might  see  where  their  confidence  had  been 
placed,  and  who  had  been  their  guide ;  for  a  flag-,  torn 
and  weather-beaten,  was  floating-  over  the  deck,  where¬ 
on  you  might  discern  the  half-effaced  figure  of  the 
Mother  of  Sorrows,  holding-  her  dead  Son  in  her  arms, 
with  the  motto,  Afflictis  spes  unica  rebus,*  and  this 
was  the  ensign  of  the  fleet.  Seven  hundred  knights 
stood  on  the  shore,  and  with  them  mingled  the  nobles 
of  Sicily  and  the  ambassadors  from  foreign  courts  ;  but 
at  the  sight  of  such  distress,  and  of  their  beloved  grand 
master,  who  had  chosen,  like  a  g-ood  shepherd,  to  abide 
with  the  weakest  of  his  flock,  there  arose  from  the 
illustrious  body  nothing  but  a  wail  of  weeping;  and 
this  was  the  welcome  of  L’Isle  Adam  on  the  soil  of 
Sicily.  As  he  landed,  the  viceroy  advanced  to  receive 
him;  and. then  came  the  meeting  with  his  knights — 
those  who  had  been  absent  from  Rhodes,  and  now  could 
offer  only  their  sympathy  and  their  tears.  The  popu¬ 
lace  too  pressed  about  his  person,  and,  kneeling-,  kissed 
his  feet  and  dress.  Every  one  was  bare-headed;  and 
perhaps  there  has  rarely  been  witnessed  so  touching-  a 
demonstration  of  honour  to  fallen  gTeatness. 

The  first  care  of  the  grand  master,  when  lodged  in 
the  palace  prepared  for  him,  was  to  turn  it  into  a  hos¬ 
pital  for  his  sick.  True  and  worthy  Hospitaller,  he 
retained  unchanged  and  unsullied  the  spirit  of  his  reli- 
g-ious  vocation,  and  served  as  humbly  and  as  untiring-ly 
as  though  he  were  a  novice  in  the  famous  Xenodochia. 
Nor  were  his  knights  unworthy  of  so  admirable  a  chief. 
“  It  was  a  moving-  spectacle,”  says  Yertot,  “  to  see 
these  men,  so  formidable  in  war,  now  animated  only 
with  a  spirit  of  charity ;  devoting-  themselves  to  the 
meanest  services,  carrying-  the  broth  to  the  sick,  making 
their  beds,  and,  as  it  seemed,  concerned  with  nothing- 
hut  their  consolation  and  relief.”-)- 

*  “  In  adversity  our  only  hope.” 

+  “  Les  Chevaliers,  selon  leur  aneienne  instruction,  pansoient  et 
servoient  les  malades,  mesme  le  grand  maistre  :  ce  qui  fit  admirer 
toute  la  ville  de  Messine,  et  les  autres  villes  ou  les  Chevaliers  ont 
demeurSs.”  (Goussancourt ) 
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Next  came  a  stern  investigation  into  tlie  conduct  of 
tlie  absent  knights.  There  was  enough  strength  in  the 
forces  assembled  at  Messina  to  have  succoured  Rhodes ; 
but,  after  a  severe  court-martial,  the  fact  was  proved 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  they  had  done  what  men  could 
do  to  join  their  comrades,  and  had  failed ;  many  having’ 
perished  in  the  attempt,  like  the  brave  old  English 
bailiff  Sir  Thomas  Newport,  and  others  whose  fate  was 
similar.  In  short,  the  honour  of  the  order  was  declared 
to  be  unstained  ;  and  when  the  tribunal  returned  a  ver¬ 
dict  that  no  man  had  been  found  guilty,  L’lsle  Adam 
exclaimed,  in  a  burst  of  thankful  joy,  “  May  God  be 
praised  for  ever !  who  in  this  hour  of  misfortune  has 
proved  to  me  that  the  loss  of  Rhodes  could  not  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  negligence  of  my  order.” 

So  soon  as  this  affair  was  completed,  the  grand 
master  prepared  to  set  out  for  Rome,  to  confer  with  the 
Pope  as  to  the  steps  advisable  to  take  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  order.  After  being'  detained  a  month  on 
the  Neapolitan  coast,  in  consequence  of  pestilence  break¬ 
ing’  out  among-  his  followers,  he  and  his  colony  cast 
anchor  in  the  port  of  Civitii  Vecchia.  At  Rome  he 
was  received  with  extraordinary  honours j  the  cardi¬ 
nals  coming  forth  in  their  own  persons  to  meet  him,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  large  and  brilliant  corteg’e  of  barons  and 
princes,  all  the  various  dignitaries  of  the  Church  and 
magistrates  of  the  city,  besides  the  papal  guards,  and 
a  numerous  squadron  of  cavalry  ;  and  so  in  grand  pro¬ 
cession,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  populace  and  salvoes 
of  artillery  from  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  he  passed 
through  the  streets,  and  was  conducted  to  the  Vatican, 
where0  he  was  hospitably  entertained.  Within  a  few 
weeks  after  the  arrival  of  L’lsle  Adam,  Pope  Adrian 
VI.  expired,  and,  by  a  singular  chance,  was  succeeded  by 
Cardinal  Julius  de  Medicis,  nephew  to  Leo  X.,  and  him¬ 
self  a  member  of  the  order  of  St.  John,  who  had  ex¬ 
changed  the  military  for  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  and 
now  assumed  the  title  of  Clement  II.  It  was  natiual, 
and  to  be  expected,  that  some  advantage  should  accrue 
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to  tlie  wanderers  from  the  elevation  to  supreme  power 
of  one  of  their  own  brethren ;  and  accordingly  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  new  pontiff  was  to  assign  the  city 
of  Viterbo  for  their  temporary  residence,  granting  them 
permission  at  the  same  time  to  keep  their  fleet  in  the 
harbour  of  Civita  Vecchia  until  such  time  as  they 
should  he  able  to  find  some  more  fitting  settlement.  On 
the  25th  of  January  1524,  therefore,  L’lsle  Adam  set 
out  for  Viterbo,  “  the  most  delicious  city  of  the  Pope’s 
dominions,  and  most  magnificient  after  Rome,”  as  Fon- 
tanus  calls  it.  The  knights  proceeded  first,  the  Rho¬ 
dians  next, — for  in  all  the  wanderings  of  this  second 
./Eneas,  as  he  may  well  be  termed,  his  Rhodians  were 
never  forgotten ;  nor  did  they  forget  their  devotion 
to  our  Lady  of  Philermos,  but  carried  her  on  their 
shoulders,  and  would  have  carried  her  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  if  their  nomadic  life  had  lasted  for  another  cen¬ 
tury.  It  was  just  a  year  since  the  fall  of  Rhodes ;  want 
and  suffering  had  sadly  ravaged  the  ranks  of  the  little 
colony  ;  the  Rhodians  died  in  great  numbers  from  the 
pestilence,  and  the  knights  were  reduced  to  such  poverty, 
that  L’Isle  Adam  was  forced  to  grant  them  a  dispensa¬ 
tion  to  work  at  menial  crafts  in  order  to  support  them¬ 
selves  and  their  unfortunate  dependants.  Yet  Bosio  tells 
us,  that  in  these  trying  extremities  there  was  no  instance 
of  any  abandoning  their  rule;  and  L’lsle  Adam,  amidst 
all  his  sorrows,  at  least  had  the  consolation — and  there 
could  be  none  greater — of  ruling  over  subjects  faithful 
to  their  plighted  vows. 

So  soon  as  he  had  seen  his  followers  in  some  degree 
settled,  the  indefatigable  chief  set  out  upon  fresh  jour¬ 
neys  to  every  court  of  Europe,  to  negotiate,  if  it  were 
possible,  for  some  permanent  and  independent  resid¬ 
ence.  His  activity  and  perseverance  were  extraordinary. 
Spain,  France,  and  even  England,  he  visited  by  turns ; 
nor  was  it  without  necessity ;  for  some  of  the  princes 
of  Europe,  Henry  VIII.  among  the  number,  after  suf¬ 
fering ■  the  order  to  be  driven  from  Rhodes  before  their 
eyes,  were  now  occupying  themselves  with  the  design 
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of  seizing1  upon  its  possessions,  as  though  it  were  ex¬ 
tinct.  LMsle  Adam,  however,  very  soon  made  Portugal 
and  England  understand  that,  fallen  as  was  the  order, 
it  was  not  quite  come  to  that;  and  the  “defender  of  the 
faith”  was,  it  is  said,  so  moved  by  the  eloquence  and 
heroic  bearing  of  the  venerable  old  man,  that,  instead  of 
plundering  him  at  that  time,  he  received  him  with  royal 
magnificence,  and  presented  him  with  a  jewelled  basin 
and  ewer,  still  preserved  in  Boisgelin’s  time  in  the  trea¬ 
sury  of  the  order.  Not  to  weary  the  reader  with  nego¬ 
tiations,  which  were  indeed  most  wearisome  and  vexa¬ 
tious  to  endure,  the  chapter-general  at  length,  after 
many  prorogations,  met  at  Viterbo  in  the  month  of 
February  1527,  to  consider  the  final  answer  to  be  given 
to  the  proposals  of  the  emperor.  They  were  not  too 
generous ;  Charles,  indeed,  was  not  a  man  from  whom 
gTeat  acts  of  generosity  were  to  be  expected ;  and  on 
the  present  occasion  he  certainly  endeavoured  to  drive 
as  profitable  a  bargain  with  the  order  as  he  could.  The 
islands  of  Malta  and  Gozo  were  offered  to  their  accept¬ 
ance, — subject,  however,  to  the  emperor,  and  with  the 
most  unfair  and  harsh  condition  of  their  undertaking 
to  garrison  and  defend  for  him  the  town  of  Tripoli  on 
the  coast  of  Africa— a  second  Smyrna.  Commissioners 
were  appointed  to  report  on  the  nature  of  the  territory 
thus  offered ;  and  there  is  an  amusing  naivete  in  the 
account,  which  Boisgelin,  usually  so  simple  and  unpre¬ 
tending  in  his  style,  gives  us  of  the  result.  It  was,  he 
says,  to  this  effect :  “  That  the  island  of  Malta  was  no¬ 
thing  but  a  rock  of  soft  sandstone,  about  six  or  seven 
leagues  long1  and  four  broad ;  that  the  surface  was 
scarcely  covered  with  three  feet  of  soil— very  stony, 
and  quite  unfit  for  growing  corn ;  that,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  springs,  there  was  no  running  water,  nor 
even  wells ;  that  wood  was  so  scarce  as  to  be  sold  by 
the  pound,  so  that  the  chief  fuel  was  dried  dung,  or 
wild  thistle ;  that  the  greater  part  of  the  houses  of  the 
capital  were  uninhabited  —  the  circumference  of  the 
town  not  being  more  than  1303  paces ;  that  the  miser- 
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able  walls  surrounding’  it  were  open  thirty  paces  in 
breadth  ;  that  the  shore  was  full  of  rocks ;  the  port  de¬ 
fended  by  a  small  and  ruinous  castle,  whose  artillery 
consisted  of  one  cannon  and  a  few  mortars ;  and  that, 
owing’  to  the  barrenness  of  the  soil  and  the  frequent  de¬ 
scents  of  the  corsairs,  the  twelve  thousand  inhabitants 
were  poor  and  wretched  ; — in  a  word,  that  a  residence 
in  Malta  appeared  extremely  disagreeable,  indeed  almost 
insupportable,  particularly  in  summer.”  So  much  for 
the  island.  As  to  the  fortress  ofTripoli,  there  was  but 
one  opinion;  without  fortifications,  and  situated  on  a 
foundation  of  sand,  which  rendered  their  erection  im¬ 
possible — subject  to  inundations  —  surrounded  by  the 
territories  of  the  king-  of  Tunis,  and  with  a  soil  that  pro¬ 
duced  nothing  but  dates,  the  commissioners  declared 
that  its  occupation  could  only  expose  the  knights  placed 
there  to  certain  death. 

All  this  was  very  different  from  the  glories  of  Acre 
and  the  richness  of  beautiful  Rhodes  ;*  yet  there  was 
no  choice.  Already  they  had  been  foreed  to  leave  Vi¬ 
terbo, f  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  out  of  plague, 
and  to  recommence  their  wanderings,  to  Corneto  first, 
where  we  again  find  notice  of  their  charity  to  the  suf¬ 
ferers,  and  the  exact  discipline  preserved  among  them; 
thence  to  Nice,  where  a  temporary  resting-place .  was 
prepared  for  them  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy;  so  that  they 
who  had  hitherto  offered  hospitality  to  Christendom 
were  now  forced  to  beg  it  at  the  doors  of  the  European 
princes.  There  had  been  some  intention  of  endeavour- 

*  Lord  Carlisle,  in  his  Diary  in  Turkish  and  Greek  Waters, 
speaking  of  the  present  relative  condition  of  Rhodes  and  Malta, 
says,  “I  have  qualified  myself  for  adjudging  that,  in  most  respects, 
the  tables  are  now  turned  between  the  two  islands  ;  and  they  cer¬ 
tainly  afford  a  very  decisive  criterion  of  the  results  of  Turkish  and 
Christian  dominion.” 

+  A  few  weeks  before  their  removal,  in  the  spring  of  1527,  the 
Imperialists,  who  were  marching  to  the  sack  of  Rome  under  the 
Constable  Bourbon,  spared  Viterbo,  out  of  respect,  it  is  said,  for  the 
grand  master  ;  although  they  plundered  the  neighbouring  town, 
ill  treated  the  inhabitants,  burned  down  the  ehurches,  and  com¬ 
mitted  excesses  rivalling  in  atrocity  those  of  the  Turks  themselves. 
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mg'  to  reconquer  Rhodes, -and  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  seize  on  Modon  in  the  Morea ;  but  all  these  designs 
proved  abortive;  and  at  length,  having  agreed  to  accept 
the  emperor’s  offer,  the  deed  of  donation  of  Malta, 
Gozo,  and  Tripoli,  received  the  imperial  signature ;  the 
condition  of  feudal  subjection  to  himself  being’  with¬ 
drawn  as  interfering-  with  the  neutrality  which  the  order 
was  bound  to  observe  between  Christian  princes,  and 
the  payment  of  a  falcon  yearly  to  the  Sicilian  govern¬ 
ment  substituted  in  its  stead.  Tripoli,  however,  must 
be  garrisoned ;  on  that  point  Charles  was  inexorable, 
and  accordingly  two  galleys  conducted  thither  the  ill- 
fated  knights  chosen  for  that  duty ;  whilst  a  timely 
present  from  England  of  nineteen  superb  pieces  of  ar¬ 
tillery  and  1023  cannon-balls,  enabled  them  to  furnish 
something  to  its  defence.  Nothing  now  remained  to  be 
done  but  to  take  possession  of  the  new  territory,  which 
was  speedily  done  (October  26th,  1530);  and  thus,  in 
the  eighth  year  after  their  departure  from  Rhodes,  the 
knights  again  saw  themselves  established  in  an  inde¬ 
pendent  sovereignty,  and,  once  more  changing  their 
title,  became  thenceforth  known  through  Europe  as  the 
Knights  of  Malta. 

There  was  little  of  exultation  in  the  sentiments  with 
which  they  entered  on  their  new  dominions.  The  sterile 
soil,  the  burning  climate,  and  the  squalid  population, 
recalled  sad  thoughts  of  Rhodes,  with  its  abundant  har¬ 
vests  and  odoriferous  orange-groves,  its  fleets  and  arma¬ 
ments  and  prosperous  commerce,  and  the  palaces  of  its 
wealthy  nobles.  But  L’lsle  Adam  had  a  g-reatness  of 
soul  that  rose  superior  to  circumstances,  and  at  once  set 
about  constructing  habitations  for  his  knights  and  lay¬ 
ing  the  foundation  of  a  hospital — not  forgetting,  at  the 
same  time,  to  provide  for  his  poor  Rhodians,  and  to 
concert  measures  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  inhabitants'  themselves. 

The  last  days  of  L’lsle  Adam  were,  however,  clouded 
with  fresh  sorrows ;  he  lived  to  see  the  breaking  out  of 
that  great  religious  revolution  which  was  to  chang’e  the 
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face  of  Europe.  In  the  proscriptions  and  martyrdoms 
that  took  place  in  England,  we  have  the  names  of  four 
knights  of  the  order*  who  gave  their  lives  for  the  faith, 
many  others  perishing-  in  prison;  while  scarcely  a  month 
passed  without  bringing-  fresh  refugees  to  Malta,  where 
the  paternal  tenderness  of  the  grand  master  supplied 
them  with  the  means  of  support.  But  the  extinction  of 
the  language  of  England,  and  the  gloomy  cloud  that 
hung  over  the  Church,  laid  the  last  weight  on  that 
burden  which  had  long  been  pressing-  down  the  heroic 
soul  of  L’Isle  Adam  to  the  dust.  He  died  in  the  arms 
of  his  knights,  on  the  21st  of  August  1534;  and  over 
his  tomb  they  engraved  these  words  : 

“  Hie  jacet  Virtus  victrix  Fortunae.”-)* 

The  effects  resulting  from  the  expulsion  of  the 
knights  from  Rhodes,  and  their  temporary  suspension 
from  all  active  operation  against  the  infidels,  were  soon 
felt  throughout  Europe.  Solyman,  secure  from  then- 
attacks,  was  free  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  northern 
frontier  of  his  empire,  where  the  recent  fall  of  Belgrade, 
and  the  distractions  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  seemed 
to  hold  out  promise  of  an  easy  concpiest. 

Some  account  of  these  English  martyrs  may  not  be  here  out  of 
place.  The  first  knight  who  suffered  death  in  England  for  the  faith 
was  Adrian  Forteseue,  beheaded  on  the  8th  of  July  1539.  After 
him  followed  two  others,  Ingley  and  Adrian  Forrest,  “  who,”  says 
Goussancourt,  “  being  called  on  to  recognise  the  king  as  head  of 
the  Church  and  to  approve  of  his  ordinances,  chose,  rather,  courage¬ 
ously  to  suffer  death  than  to  live  in  delicacy,  having  made  ship¬ 
wreck  of  the  faith.  Thus  they  gave  their  lives  as  gloriously  at  homo 
as  they  could  ever  have  done  in  combat.”  Henry  offered  Sir  William 
Weston,  Lord  Prior  of  England  (the  priors  sat  in  parliament  on  an 
equality  with  the  first  barons  of  the  realm),  a  pension  of  lOOOh  a- 
year ;  but  that  knight  was  so  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  his  order  that  he  never  received  a  penny,  but  soon  after 
died,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  old  church  of  St.  James, 
Clerkenwell.  Marmaduke  Bohun,  whom  Goussancourt  calls  “  the 
blessed,”  was  beheaded  under  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1585.  Many  others 
died  in  prison,  in  the  same  reign,  from  the  horrible  sufferings  en¬ 
dured  in  their  confinement ;  among  whom  we  find  the  names°of  Sir 
Thomas  Mytton  and  Sir  Edward  Waldegrave. 

+  “  Here  lies  Virtue  victorious  over  Fortune.” 
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Louis  of  Hungary,  a  prince  wholly  unequal  to  the 
government  of  his  factious  and  ambitious  nobles,  rashly 
gave  battle  to  the  superior  forces  of  the  sultan  on  the 
fatal  field  of  Mohacs,  where  he  fell,  with  the  flower  of 
his  troops,  on  the  28th  of  August  1526.  The  battle 
lasted  only  two  hours,  yet  in  that  short  space  of  time 
there  perished  with  their  young-  monarch  4000  knights 
(comprising  the  greater  portion  of  the  Hungarian  no¬ 
bility),  8  bishops,  and  20,000  common  soldiers.  In  true 
Tartar  fashion,  a  pyramid  of  2000  human  heads  was 
raised  before  the  imperial  tent ;  and,  ere  he  resumed  his 
march,  Solvman  the  Magnificent  had  4000  prisoners 
massacred  in  cold  blood !  As  he  advanced  he  ravaged 
the  whole  country  with  his  troops,  burning-  towns  and 
cities,  and  slaughtering  the  inhabitants  even  on  surren¬ 
der  ;  so  that  it  is  calculated  that  Hungary  lost  no  less 
than  200,000  of  her  people  in  this  terrible  invasion; 
and  when  he  withdrew  his  army,  laden  with  immense 
booty,  he  dragged  with  him  into  slavery,  and  to  all 
the  horrors  which  slavery  among  the  Turks  involves, 
100,000  captives. 

The  death  of  Louis  increased  the  disorder  of  affairs 
by  raising  the  question  of  a  disputed  succession.  The 
crown  had  indeed  been  previously  settled  on  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  house  of  Austria;  but  Zapolya,  the 
ambitious  wayvode  of  Transylvania,  seized  the  occasion 
to  proclaim  himself  king,  on  the  plea  that  none  but  an 
Hungarian  could  reign  in  Hungary.  Finding  himself 
unable,  however,  to  resist  the  power  of  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand  and  liis  party  among  the  magnates,  he  had 
recourse  to  the  unworthy  policy  of  calling-  in  the  Otto¬ 
mans  to  his  aid.  The  year  1529,  accordingly,  saw  the 
terrible  hordes  of  the  Turkish  invaders  again  let  loose 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  king-dom.  Before  them  marched 
a  wild  irregular  force  of  30,000  men,  whom  the  Ger¬ 
mans  denominated  “the  sackmen,”  and  whose  atrocities, 
under  their  leader  Michael  Oglou,  were  of  the  most  ap¬ 
palling  character.  Hungary  was  soon  overrun;  and 
within  five  months  from  the  day  when  they  crossed  its 
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frontier,  the  vast  army  of  the  Turks,  amounting-  to  more 
than  300,000  men,  appeared  under  the  walls  of  Vienna 
(September  27th,  1529). 

Never  had  the  dreaded  standards  of  the  infidels  been 
known  to  advance  so  far  into  the  heart  of  Christendom 
since  the  day  when  the  Moors  had  received  their  deci¬ 
sive  overthrow  on  the  field  of  Tours.  But  there  seemed 
little  chance  of  such  a  triumph  to  the  Christian  cause  in 
the  present  case;  for  Vienna,  with  ruinous  and  inade¬ 
quate  defences,  and  a  garrison  of  no  more  than  20,000 
men,  could  scarcely  look  to  offer  more  than  a  brief 
resistance  to  such  an  overwhelming-  force.  By  the  first 
prisoners  who  were  taken  by  his  skirmishers  Solyman 
had  sent  back  aunessage  to  the  following-  effect:  “That 
should  the  city  venture  to  resist,  he  would  not  retreat 
till  he  had  reduced  it;  and  then  he  would  spare  neither 
old  nor  young-,  nor  the  child  in  the  mother’s  womb;  and 
would  so  utterly  destroy  the  city  that  men  should  not 
know  where  it  stood.  He  would  not  rest  his  head  till 
Vienna  and  the  whole  of  Christendom  were  under  his 
subjection ;  and  it  was  his  settled  purpose  within  three 
days,  namely,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  to  break  his 
fast  in  Vienna.”  Nor  to  the  terrified  inhabitants  did 
this  seem  any  idlp  threat ;  for,  as  they  gazed  from  the 
walls,  they  could  behold  nothing-  but  a  forest  of  tents 
stretching-  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach ;  and  the  re¬ 
ports  which  had  been  brought  in  by  fugitives  from  the 
country  told  of  horrors  which  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  and 
even  surpassed  in  savage  atrocity,  all  that  menace  could 
express  or  imagination  depict.  One  by  one  all  then- 
communications  from  without  were  cut  off,  and  the 
mines  and  batteries  of  their  assailants  began  their  fatal 
work. 

The  siege  may  be  said  to  have  formally  opened  on 
the  29th  of  September;  but  in  spite  of  their  superior 
numbers,  every  effort  of  the  Turks  to  render  themselves 
masters  of  the  city  was  unsuccessful.  On  three  different 
days  they  assaulted  the  walls,  which  had  been  reduced 
to  ruins  by  the  explosions  of  their  mines,  but  each  time 
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they  were  repulsed  with  loss;  and  the  superstition  of 
the  Turkish  troops  came  in  aid  of  the  heroic  defence  of 
the  garrison  to  bring  about  the  abandonment  of  the 
enterprise.  The  law  of  Islam  commanded  three  attacks 
on  an  enemy,  and  no  more;  when,  therefore,  the  third 
assault  failed,  the  soldiers,  yielding  to  the  fatalism  of 
their  nation,  declared  their  unwillingness  to  prosecute 
the  attempt  any  further.  A  last  desperate  assault  was 
indeed  made  on  the  14th  of  October,  but  with  the  same 
result  that  had  attended  those  which  had  preceded  it ; 
and  Solyman,  yielding  to  necessity,  gave  orders  for  a 
retreat. 

An  hour  before  midnight  the  army  began  to  move, 
and  marked  its  departure  by  one  -of  those  frightful 
deeds  of  cruelty  so  frequent  in  the  annals  of  Turkish 
warfare.  The  Janizaries  set  fire  to  the  .huts  they  had 
constructed,  and  to  all  the  forage  and  plunder  they  had 
collected  but  were  unable  to  carry  away.  At  the  same 
time  they  commenced  a  general  massacre  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  prisoners,  of  whom  vast  numbers  had  been  brought 
into  the  camp  by  the  u  runners  and  burners”  during  the 
three  weeks  of  the  siege,  reserving  only  the  fairest  youth 
of  both  sexes,  whom  they  tied  together  by  ropes  and 
hurried  away  into  an  infamous  captivity.  The  old  men 
and  women,  and  the  little  children,  they  threw  into  the 
midst  of  the  burning  piles,  while  such  as  were  of  an  age 
to  bear  arms  they  cut  to  pieces  or  impaled.  The  shrieks 
of  the  unhappy  beings  were  heard  distinctly  by  those 
who  thronged  the  city  walls;  they  could  even  see  by  the 
light  of  the  flames  the  work  of  butchery  that  was  going 
forward,  and  the  writhing  forms  of  their  fellow-country¬ 
men,  and  thus  had  terrible  and  sensible  proof  of  the  de¬ 
spair  of  the  ferocious  enemy  and  of  the  horrors  which 
awaited  them  had  that  enemy  been  victorious.  The 
morning'  showed  the  Ottoman  army  in  full  retreat ;  and  a 
general  discharge  of  artillery  announced  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Vienna  the  realisa  tion  of  hopes  which  they  had 
hardly  ventured  to  entertain.  Once  more  the  bells  of 
the  churches  gave  forth  their  joyous  peals ;  a  Te  Deirn 
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was  sung'  in  St.  Stephen’s,  and  High  Mass  celebrated 
in  thanksgiving  to  the  Most  Holy  Trinity. 

Soly  man’s  forces  retired  across  the  Turkish  frontier, 
and  spite  of  the  rapid  success  which  had  attended  his 
march  through  Hungary,  the  expedition  failed  in  its 
main  object ;  for  the  establishment  of  Zapolya  as  tri¬ 
butary  king  of  Hungary,  or  rather  of  that  portion  of 
the  country  which  he  held  in  occupation  (a  dignity  he 
retained  till  his  death  in  1540*),  was  but  a  poor  re¬ 
sult  for  the  campaign  which  had  been  undertaken  with 
the  boastful  design  of  erecting  the  victorious  trophies 
of  the  Crescent  on  the  very  banks  of  the  Rhine.  It  is 
amusing  to  read  the  arrogant  terms  in  which  the  sultan 
announces  to  his  faithful  subjects  the  results  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  and  with  cool  effrontery  would  have  them  believe 
that,  in  his  magnanimity,  he  had  forborne  to  push  his 
conquests  further  than  justice  or  the  interests  of  the 
empire  demanded,  and  had  disdained  to  crush  the  foe 
he  had  humbled  and  chastised.  One  of  his  bulletins 
thus  concludes :  “  An  unbeliever  came  out  from  the 
fortress  (Vienna),  and  brought  intelligence  of  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  princes  and  of  the  people,  on  whose  behalf 
he  prayed  for  grace  and  pardon.  The  padishah  re¬ 
ceived  his  prayer  with  favour,  and  granted  them  pardon. 
Inasmuch  as  the  German  lands  were  unconnected  with 
the  Ottoman  realm,  that  hence  it  was  hard  to  occupy 
the  frontier  places  and  conduct  their  affairs,  the  faithful 
would  not  trouble  themselves  to  clear  out  the  fortress, 

*  It  was  arranged  by  a  secret  treaty  between  Ferdinand  and 
Zapolya  that  the  latter  shrndd  retain  the  crown  till  his  death,  when 
the  whole  of  the  kingdom  should  revert  to  Austria,  Zapolya’s  son 
retaining  only  his  hereditary  dignity  of  countship  of  Zips.  But  at 
Zapolya’s  death  his  widow  asserted  the  rights  of  her  son  as  king 
of  Hungary,  and  called  in  the  sultan  to  her  aid.  Solyman  turned 
the  country  into  a  Turkish  province,  professing  all  the  time  to  be 
merely  holding  it  until  the  child  had  attained  his  majority.  War 
with  Austria  continued  for  many  years,  until,  in  1547,  a  truce  for 
five  years  was  concluded^  which  left  the  sultan  in  possession  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  which  bound 
Ferdinand  to  the  humiliating  condition  of  paying  a  tribute  of  30,000 
ducats  a-year.  Hostilities  were  resumed  on  the  very  day  the  armi¬ 
stice  expired. 
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or  purify,  improve,  and  put  it  into  repair;  but  a  reward 
of  1000  aspers  was  dealt  out  to  each  of  the  Janizaries, 
and  security  being'  established,  the  horses’  heads  were 
turned  towards  the  throne  of  Solomon.”*  But  in  spite 
of  these  endeavours  to  conceal  the  truth  even  from  him¬ 
self,  Solyman  never  forgot  the  repulse  he  had  sustained; 
and  it  is  said  that  he  imprecated  a  curse  upon  any  of 
his  successors  who  should  renew  the  attempt. 

Nevertheless  we  shall  hereafter  see  the  Ottomans 
encamped  for  a  second  time  before  the  city  of  Vienna, 
and  shall  have  to  relate  the  story  of  its  glorious  deli¬ 
verance,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
in  the  history  of  the  struggle  between  the  Crescent  and 
the  Cross. 

*  Yon  Hammer,  as  cited  in  Two  Sieges  of  Vienna  (Murray). 
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Exploits  of  the  Knights  in  Africa — Taking  of  Tunis — The  great 
carraclr— Expedition  against  Algiers  — Tempest  off  the  coast  of 
Barbary— Taking  of  Mehdij 6— Admirable  charity  of  the  Knights 
— Dragut  attacks  Malta ;  failure  of  the  expedition— Fall  of  Tri¬ 
poli— Election  of  John  de  la  Yalette— Solyman  prepares  for  the 
siege  of  Malta — Description  of  the  city  and  its  defences — Cha¬ 
racter  of  La  Yalette,  and  his  address  to  his  troops. 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  gratitude  of  the  order  to¬ 
wards  the  emperor,  to  whom  it  owed  its  present  inde¬ 
pendence,  should  be  eagerly  manifested  on  the  occasion 
of  his  enterprise  against  Barbary ;  and  accordingly, 
during  the  twenty  years  that  succeeded  the  death  of 
L'Isle  Adam,  we  find  the  Knights  of  Malta  foremost 
in  every  engagement  with  the  corsairs  of  Algiers  and 
Tunis,  and  earning  a  reputation  on  the  coasts  of  Africa 
not  unworthy  of  their  ancient  fame.  The  northern  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Africa  had  gradually  fallen  into  the  power  of 
the  Moorish  pirates,  under  their  celebrated  chief  Bar- 
barossa;*  and  their  constant  descents  from  thence  on 
the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Italy  rendered  a  declaration  of 
war  from  the  emperor  not  merely- just  but  actually 
necessary. 

_  r-The  sieges  of  Goletta  and  Tunis  opened  the  cam¬ 
paign;  and  at  both  places  the  valour  of  the  knights 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  success  of  the 

*  Khaireddin,  better  known  in  Europe  by  bis  surname  of  Bar- 
barossa,  was  a  native  ofMitylene,  and  witb  his  brothers  practised 
piracy  in  the  reigns  of  Bajazet  and  Selim,  the. latter  of  whom  he 
formally  recognised  as  his  sovereign.  He  seized  the  strong  city  of 
Algiers,  desolated  the  coasts  of  Naples,  and  captured  Tunis.  Soly¬ 
man  took  him  into  his  service,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  highest 
naval  dignity,  making  him  his  admiral,  or  kapitan  pasha.  In  the 
great  battle  off  Previsa,  September  28th,  1538,  he  defeated  the  com- 
oYV  fleets  of  the  Popo  (Paul  III.),  the  emperor,  and  the  republic 
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Christian  arms.  At  Tunis  the  scarlet  banner  of  St. 
John  was  seen  first  in  the  assault,  first  also  to  be  plan¬ 
ted  on  the  bastion,  surrounded  by  its  knights,  whose 
white  crosses  rendered  them  conspicuous  to  the  whole 
army.  Their  soldierly  appearance,  when  they  presented 
themselves  before  the  emperor,  drew  an  expression  of 
admiration  from  his  lips  :  “  These  are  your  brethren,” 
be  said,  turning-  to  the  Prince  of  Portugal,  a  member  of 
the  order ;  u  had  we  more  of  them,  we  might  be  sure 
of  victory.”  And,  indeed,  the  victory,  so  far  as  Tunis 
was  concerned,  might  cgrtainly  be  attributed  to  them  ; 
if,  as  we  are  told,  the  flight  of  Barbarossa  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  an  incident  within  the  fortress,  thus  related 
by  Vertot.  There  was  among  the  slaves  confined  at 
Tunis  a  certain  Knight  of  St.  John,  by  name  Paul  Sim- 
coni,  the  same  who,  when  only  eighteen  years  of  age, 
defended  the  Isle  of  Lero  against  the  infidels  with  sur¬ 
passing  courage.  On  the  approach  of  the  imperial 
army,  Simconi  determined  on  a  bold  stroke  for  liberty. 
Gaining  over  his  jailers,  he  contrived  to  break  his  own 
chains  and  those  of  his  fellow-prisoners,  and,  proceeding 
to  the  armory  of  the  castle,  they  all  armed  themselves 
with  whatever  came  first  to  hand,  and  falling-  on  the 
Turkish  garrison  cut  them  to  pieces,  and  made  them¬ 
selves  masters  of  the  fortress.  Barbarossa,  hearing  the 
tumult,  hastened  to  the  castle  gates,  but  was  received 
with  a  fire  of  musketry;  and  discovering  what  had 
happened,  exclaimed,  “  All  is  lost  now  these  dogs  are 
masters  of  the  place !”  and  immediately  took  to  flight. 
When  Charles  entered  the  city,*'  therefore,  he  was  met 
by  Simconi,  accompanied  by  0000  Christians,  all  of 
whom  he  had  contrived  to  deliver  from  their  chains; 

*  At  the  taking  of  Tunis  (July  21st,  1535)  the  Imperialists  and 
liberated  slaves  committed  such  frightful  excesses  that  V ertot  says, 
it  seemed  as  if  Christians  tried  to  rival  and  even  to  surpass  the  worst 
barbarians  in  cruelty  and  licentiousness.  The  details  he  gives  are 
of  the  most  revolting  description.  Tunis  was  retaken  by  the  corsair 
Ouloudj  Ali,  in  1570,  with  the  exception  of  the  citadel,  which  was 
still  held  by  the  Spaniards.  Don  John  of  Austria  retook  it ;  but  at 
the  end  of  eighteen  months  it  again  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Turks, 
ill  whose  possession  it  has  since  remained. 
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and  as  lie  embraced  the  gallant  hospitaller  he  exclaimed, 
“  Brave  knight,  blessed  for  ever  be  your  generous  va¬ 
lour,  which  has  assisted  my  conquests,  and  added  to 
the  glory  of  your  order !” 

In  these  battles  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  the  grand 
-  carrack  of  the  order  held  a  distinguished  place.  So  very 
wonderful  a  production  of  naval  skill  cannot  be  passed 
without  a  word  of  notice,  and  may  be  given  as  a  piece 
of  the  romance  of  ship-building’.  It  was  not  the  same 
which  had  been  brought  from  Rhodes,  but  a  new  one 
built  at  Nice  after  the  accidental  burning  of  its  prede¬ 
cessor.  It  had  two  things  in  particular  to  be  admired  : 
first,  that  it  was  built  with  such  precautions  against  in¬ 
fection  in  time  of  pestilence,  that  even  while  the  plague 
raged  at  Nice,  and  the  air  was  so  pestilential  that  the 
birds  dropped  dead  as  they  flew  over  the  city,  there  was 
not  a  sick  man  known  on  board ;  next,  the  construction 
of  this  extraordinary  vessel  was  such  that  nothing  could 
sink  it.  It  was  sheathed  in  metal,  and  perfectly  can¬ 
non-proof  ;  but  in  spite  of  its  size  and  weight,  swift  as 
a  felucca.  Its  dimensions  are  not  given  •  we  only  know 
that  it  could  take  in  provisions  of  water  and  stores  for 
a  six-months  voyage  ;  that  its  oven  baked  two  thousand 
loaves  at  a  time  j  that  it  had  eig'ht  decks,  an  armory 
for  five  hundred  men,  magnificent  suites  of  rooms,  and 
delicious  artificial  g’ardens,  where  large  pots  of  orange 
lemon,  and  cypress  trees  created  a  cool  and  fragrant 
shade.  _  After  this,  it  must  be  allowed  that  Eim-land 
must  silence  her  boasts  about  “  the  Rovnl  Harry.” 

In  fact,  the  naval  skill  and  power  of  the  order  was 
fast  on  the  increase  :  their  reputation  for  boldness  in 
navigation  we  may  gather  from  the  words  of  Charles 
oiie  Fifth  during*  a  storm  off  the  Gulf  of  Spezia^  where 
he  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck.  Through  the  murky 
atmosphere  some  galleys  were  observed  riding  out  the 
humcane,  and  even  attempting’ to  continue  their  voya°’e 
m  despite  of  the  elements.  “  Whose  are  those  vessels 
asked  Doria  in  surprise  ;  “are  they  madmen,  who  keen 
at  sea  m  such  weather  ?”  “  No,”  replied  the  emperor. 
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who  overheard  him  ;  “  they  are  only  Hospitallers : — no 
galleys  hut  theirs  can  hrave  a  storm  like  this.” 

In  the  end  Barharossa  fled  to  Constantinople  to 
implore  the  succour  of  Solyman ;  and  the  knights,  in 
hourly  expectation  of  a  visit  en  passant  from  their  old 
enemies,  applied  themselves  to  prepare  for  their  recep¬ 
tion.  As  to  Tripoli,  it  was  equally  incapable  of  defence 
or  fortification,  yet  still  Charles  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all 
representations  addressed  to  him  on  the  subject ;  it  was 
to  be  held  anyhow,  and  by  the  knig-hts  aione.  And 
held  it  was  for  one-and-twenty  years ;  during-  which 
time,  in  spite  of  its  ruinous  condition,  the  knig-hts  not 
only  stoutly  defended  “  the  ill-conditioned  place,”  as  it 
is  termed  by  Boisg-elin,  but  made  from  thence  such  con¬ 
tinual  aggressions  on  the  infidels,  that  Tripoli  and  its 
garrison  became  the  terror  of  all  the  corsairs  of  Bar¬ 
bary,  and  more  than  once  they  were  driven  disgrace¬ 
fully  from  its  shattered  walls. 

During  the  expedition  against  Algiers  (1541),  the 
knig-hts  showed  their  usual  valour.  So  many  offered 
themselves  as  volunteers,  that,  had  all  been  accepted, 
Malta  would  have  been  left  without  defenders ;  so  that 
Homedez,  the  grand  master  at  that  time,  was  obliged 
to  limit  their  numbers  to  four  hundred.  At  Majorca 
theyjoined  the  emperor,  who  insisted  on  immediately  set¬ 
ting  out  for  Barbary  in  spite  of  the  stormy  season,  for  it 
was  towards  the  end  of  September.  Andrew  Dorin,  the 
veteran  commander  of  the  fleet,  ventured  on  a  remon¬ 
strance.  “  My  liege,”  he  said,  “  be  persuaded  to  aban¬ 
don  this  enterprise,  for  pardieu  !  if  we  g-o,  we  shall  all 
perish.”  “  And  are  not  twenty-two  years  of  empire 
enough  for  me,  and  seventy- two  years  of  life  for  you?” 
replied  Charles.  “  By  St.  James  !  if  we  do  perish,  we 
may  both  die  content.”  Spite  of  the  prognostics  of 
shipwreck,  the  army  disembarked  safely  before  Algiers. 
It  consisted  of  twenty  thousand  foot  and  six  thousand 
horse,  Germans,  Italians,  and  Spaniards — each  nation 
forming-  a  separate  body.  The  knights  held  a  conspi¬ 
cuous  place  and  fought  dismounted  :  “  their  surcoats  of 
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crimson  velvet  (says  the  author  of  a  narrative  sent  to 
the  Pope),  over  which  glittered  their  white  crosses, 
making-  them  an  object  of  remark ;  while  they  bore 
themselves  with  a  proud  and  martial  air  which  struck 
terror  among’  the  barbarians  who  approached  them.”  A 
severe  storm  of  hail,  accompanied  with  piercing’  cold, 
produced  such  an  effect  on  the  imperial  troops,  that 
they  were  almost  unable  to  resist  a  nig’ht  attack  directed 
against  them  by  the  Moorish  garrison,  and  the  first  con¬ 
flict  was  a  severe  one. 

The  gallantry  displayed  by  the  Hospitallers  on  this 
occasion  is  illustrated  by  many  anecdotes.  Among' 
others  who  distinguished  themselves  was  a  young  French 
knight,  Nicholas  de  Villegagnon,  who,  being  wounded 
severely  by  a  Moorish  horseman,  sprang  behind  his  ad¬ 
versary  on  tlie  crupper  of  his  steed,  and,  plunging  his 
dagger  into  his  heart,  spurred  the  animal  through  the 
ranks  of  the  Moors,  and  so  reached  his  own  line  in 
safety.  A  rally  was  made  round  the  banner  of  St. 
John,  and  the  struggle  was  maintained  with  spirit, 
when  Ferdinand  Gonzaga,  one  of  the  imperial  generals, 
rode  up  to  the  spot.  “  Sir  Hospitaller,”  he  cried,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  grand  bailiff  of  the  order,  “it  is  not  enough 
to  beat  these  dogs,— chase  them  back  to  Algiers,  and 
enter  the  city  with  them;  your  knights  are  used  to 
take  towns  without  guns.”  His  words  roused  the 
enthusiastic  chivalry  of  those  to  whom  they  were  ad¬ 
dressed  ;  and  dashing  upon  the  Moors  with  wild  im¬ 
petuosity,  they  drove  them  before  their  horses  like  a 
flock  of  sheep  until  they  reached  the  city  gates,  which 
the  governor  closed  in  the  very  face  of  his  own  soldiers, 
lest  the  Christians  should  enter  with  them.  Neverthe 
less  Ponce  de  Savignac,  the  standard-bearer  of  the 
order,  rode  up  fearlessly  and  drove  his  poniard  into 
the  doors,  and  galloped  away  before  his  audacity  was 
perceived.  He  fell,  however,  in  the  combat  of  the  en¬ 
suing-  day,  directed  exclusively  on  the  Maltese  quarter ; 
lor,  as  the  knights  a  second  time  pursued  their  enemies 
to  the  gates  of  Algiers,  he  was  struck  by  a  poisoned 
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arrow.  Feeling-  himself  wounded,  he  called  a  soldier  to 
support  him.  u  Help  me  to  bear  up  the  standard,”  he 
cried ;  and  leaning-  on  the  shoulder  of  his  comrade,  he 
had  the  courag-e  and  resolution  to  stand  there,  with  the 
banner  in  his  grasp,  until  he  fell  dead  upon  the  ground. 

The  losses  sustained  in  these  conflicts  were  by  no 
means  the  worst  disasters  that  befell  the  Christian  army. 
A  terrible  tempest  nearly  destroyed  their  fleet ;  and  as 
g-alley  after  galley  was  driven  upon  the  rocks,  the  troops 
were  sad  spectators  of  the  slaughter  of  their  crews  by 
the  inhuman  Arabs.  The  number  of  vessels  destroyed 
in  this  tempest  was  something-  incredible.  The  crew  of 
one  of  the  Maltese  galleys,  The  Bastard,  believing-  it 
impossible  to  save  her,  endeavoured  to  run  her  on  the 
rocks,  that  they  might  abandon  her ;  but  Azevedo,  the 
commander,  obstinately  refused  his  consent.  In  vain 
they  represented  that  she  was  old  and  unfit  for  service  ; 
and  that  the  lives  of  the  men  were  of  more  value  than 
a  few  worm-eaten  timbers.  “  I  know  nothing  of  all 
that,”  he  replied,  “  but  only  that  this  galley  has  been 
intrusted  to'  my  care  by  the  order ;  and,  by  the  arm  of 
St.  John  !  I  will  slay  the  first  man  who  talks  of  leaving- 
his  post; — you  will  save  her,  or  die  upon  her  decks.” 
And,  inspired  by  his  resolution,  they  did  save  her,  and 
brought  her  safe  back  to  Malta. 

The  army  meanwhile,  without  tents,  provisions,  or 
hospital  equipage,  was  soon  reduced  to  extremity ;  and 
the  siege  was  raised. 

The  successor  of  Barbarossa  in  the  chieftainship  of 
the  Moorish  corsairs  was  the  celebrated  Dragut  (or 
Torghoud).  Brought  up  from  childhood  in  the  service 
of  the  Ottomans,  he  had  attained  the  highest  reputa¬ 
tion  for  skill  and  ferocity  among  all  the  brigands  of  the 
African  coast.  He  had  recently  possessed  himself  of 
the  strong-  city  of  Mehdije,*  situated  between  Tunis 
and  Tripoli ;  and  his  neighbourhood  to  the  two  towns 
in  possession  of  the  Christians  rendered  an  attack  on 

*  European  historians  ( e.q .  Vertot)  have  confounded  this  place 
with  the  town  of  Africa,  or  Afrikiya.  ( Von  Hammer. ) 
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this  fortress  absolutely  necessary.  The  imperial  fleet, 
was  led  by  Doria;  and  140  knights,  under  the  bailiff 
De  la  Sangle,  joined  the  expedition  with  400  troops 
(1530).  The  siege  was  long  and  bloody;  but  it  is 
scarcely  so  much  to  the  military  operations  before  the 
walls  of  Mehdije  that  we  desire  to  direct  the  reader’s 
attention,  as  to  a  far  more  beautiful  and  impressive 
spectacle  which  was  then  displayed.  La  Sangle  may 
he  taken  as  a  fair  and  worthy  example  of  the  spirit  of 
his  institute ; — wise  in  council,  dauntless  in  battle,  but 
in  all  characters  most  religious  and  humane.  The  pro¬ 
longed  sieg'e  soon  produced  the  usual  sufferings  among’ 
the  invading-  army ;  and  pestilence  made  even  greater 
ravages  among  the  troops  than  the  arms  of  the  enemy. 
The  brave  old  Hospitaller,  however,  only  felt  the  emer¬ 
gency  to  be  a  call  tipon  the  best  exertions  of  himself 
and  his  knights.  “  Our  first  duty,  gentlemen,”  he  said 
to  his  comrades,  “is  hospitality,  for  to  that  we  are 
bound  by  our  vows;  let,  therefore, . every  Hospitaller 
give  his  tent  to  the  hospital  of  the  order,  and  serve,  as 
becomes  him,  in  the  infirmary.”  The  proposal  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  enthusiasm ;  a  kind  of  canvas  hospital  was 
improvised  out  of  the  tents  of  the  knights;  all  the  sick 
were  received  into  it,  and  served  tenderly  and  unwea- 
riedly  by  these  brave  and  noble  men :  and  never,  surely, 
did  their  deeds  of  prowess  gain  them  half  the  title  to 
our  praise,  and  to  the  recompense  of  eternal  fame,  which 
was  earned  by  their  heroic  charity  in  the  hospital  of 
Mehdije. 

Dragut  was  a  formidable  adversary,  and  kept  his 
opponents  well  employed;  every  day  witnessed  some 
sortie  and  bloody  conflict,  in  which  the  Christians  suf¬ 
fered  considerable  loss.  During  the  second  assault  on 
the  town  the  knights  claimed  the  post  of  honour ;  the 
great  banner  was  carried  at  their  head  by  the  com¬ 
mander  De  Giou,  and  as  the  attack  was  made  on  the 
side  of  the  sea,  they  advanced  to  the  assault  through 
the  water,  which  rose  as  high  as  their  shoulders ;  for, 
impatient  at  the  stoppages  of  the  boats  against  the 
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sandbanks,  they  threw  themselves  sword  in  hand  into 
the  sea,  and  thus  gained  the  foot  of  the  ramparts  under 
the  fire  of  the  garrison.  In  a  few  moments  the  banner 
of  St.  John  waved  from  the  summit  of  the  walls ;  hut 
its  brave  defender  fell  dead  at  the  same  instant.  Copier, 
another  commander,  instantly  seized  it  ere  it  fell ;  and 
through  the  whole  of  the  combat  that  followed,  in  the 
very  thick  of  the  firing,  he  stood  calm  and  unmoved, 
holding  it  aloft  above  his  head.  The  imperial  troops, 
however,  despairing  of  carrying  the  place,  were  about 
to  give  way,  when  Gimeran,  a  commander  of  the  order, 
discovered  a  narrow  entrance,  through  which  he  forced 
his  way  at  the  head  of  the  knights  into  the  heart  of 
the  city.  This  decided  the  day,  and  the  place  was 
immediately  taken  and  sacked :  the  principal  mosque, 
however,  was  blessed  and  converted  into  a  church;  and 
there  the  knights  and  officers  who  had  fallen  in  the 
bloody  contest  were  interred.  When  the  town  was 
afterwards  abandoned,  the  remains  of  these  heroes  were 
removed  to  Sicily,  and  placed  in  a  magnificent  mauso¬ 
leum  in  the  Cathedral  of  Montreal. 

Dragut,  in  despair  at  the  loss  of  Melidije,  repaired 
to  the  court  ofSolyman,  and  represented  that  the  cause 
of  the  Crescent  would  be  ruined  and  for  ever  disgraced 
if  the  Ivnights  of  St.  John  were  not  speedily  extermi¬ 
nated.  The  sultan,  who  readily  entered  into  his  views, 
and  was  continually  irritated  by  hearing  of  fresh  vic¬ 
tories  achieved  by  an  order  he  had  thought  to  crush 
for  ever,  empowered  Dragut  to  assemble  all  the  cor¬ 
sairs  of  Africa,  in  order  that,  being-  united  to  the  Turk¬ 
ish  fleet,  they  might  proceed  to  the  work  of  “  exter¬ 
mination”  by  carrying  fire  and  sword  to  Tripoli  and 
Malta,  the  two  chief  nests  of  the  “  dogs  of  giaours.” 

At  the  first  rumour  of  an  attack  on  Malta,  the 
knights  hastened  to  assemble  for  its  defence,  without 
waitino-  for  a  summons.  Among  those  first  to  arrive 
in  the°  island  was  the  commander  Nicholas  de  Yille- 
gagnon — the  same  whose  prowess  before  Algiers  we 
have  already  noticed.  He  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
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men  of  liis  order;  the  more  so,  perhaps,  that  Homedez, 
the  grand  master  at  that  time,  showed  a  cold  and  ava¬ 
ricious  disposition  which  raised  him  many  enemies,  and 
rendered  the  display  of  reckless  and  romantic  chivalry, 
such  as  that  of  Yillegagnon,  doubly  welcome  among* 
the  younger  knights.  Malta  was  in  a  most  destitute 
state;  and  Homed ez,  as  is  said,  from  motives  of  self- 
interest,  resisted  all  the  representations  that  were  made 
to  him  as  to  the  necessity  of  securing*  its  defences.  “  It 
was  a  needless  expense,’’  he  said;  “these  rumours  of 
Turkish  armaments  were  premature  and  ridiculous  ;  and 
if  you  attended  to  them,  you  might  attend  to  nothing 
else.”  Nevertheless,  on  the  morning*  of  the  16th  of 
July  1651,  three  days  after  he  had  expressed  himself 
to  this  effect,  he  beheld  from  the  windows  of  his  palace 
the  arrival  of  the  whole  Ottoman  fleet,  sailing*  before 
a  favourable  wind,  and  about,  as  it  seemed,'  to  cast 
anchor  before  the  principal  fort  of  the  island.  That 
of  the  old  city,  or  borgo,  was  defended  only  by  a 
small  fort,  now  without  a  garrison ;  for  all  the  forces 
on  the  island  had  been  called  in  to  guard  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  St.  Angelo,  then  the  residence  of  the  order. 
The  terrified  inhabitants  of  the  city  hastened  to  des¬ 
patch  messengers  to  Homedez  imploring*  succour :  but 
the  grand  master  refused  ;  he  had  need,  lie  said,  of  all 
his  forces  to  defend  St.  Angelo.  “  At  least,”  returned 
the  envoy  in  despair,  “  let  us  have  Yillegagnon  with 
us  ” — a  singular  compliment  to  the  bravery  of  that 
knight;  nor  did  he  decline  the  post,  although,  as  he 
represented,  the  defence  of  the  old  city  required  at  least 
the  presence  of  a  hundred  men.  “  I  expect  courage 
and  obedience,  not  reasoning,  from  a  knight,”  replied 
Homedez.  “You  can  have  six  companions;  if  they 
are  not  enough,  and  you  are  afraid  of  the  business,  some 
one  else  may  be  found  to  undertake  it.”  Yillegagnon 
keenly  felt  the  taunt,  and  instantly  rose  to  depart.  “  I 
will  show  you,  sir,”  he  replied,  “  that  fear,  at  least,  has 
never  made  me  shrink  from  danger.”  He  set  out  at 
once,  accompanied  by  six  French  knights  ;  finding  some 
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horses  grazing-  outside,  they  threw  themselves  on  their 
hacks  without  saddles  or  bridles,  and  reached  the  town. 
Gliding-  unperceived  to  the  bottom  of  the  walls,  they 
made  signals  to  the  inhabitants,  who  lowered  a  rope ; 
and  thus  all  seven  with  their  guide  entered  the  fort 
under  the  eye  of  the  enemy. 

Meanwhile  the  Turkish  fleet  had  been  making-  the 
circuit  of  the  island,  considering-  the  best  point  of  at¬ 
tack.  As  they  appeared  before  the  fortified  heights  of 
St.  Ang-elo,  Sinam,  the  -Ottoman  general,  called  Dragut 
to  his  side.  “  Is  that  the  castle  you  have  represented 
so  weak  and  defenceless  ?”  he  exclaimed ;  “  why,  no 
eagle  could  choose  a  better  eyrie.”  “  Truly,  signior,” 
added  a  veteran  corsair,  who  stood  by  his  side,  “it 
were  hard  to  steal  the  eagle’s  eggs.  Dost  thou  see 
yon  rampart,  where  the  scarlet  banner  floats  ?  When 
I  was  a  slave  in  the  giaours’  galleys,  some  twenty  years 
ago,  my  shoulders  helped  to  carry  up  the  stones  that 
built  it ;  and  you  may  take  my  word  for  it,  ere  you 
cast  it  to  the  ground,  summer  shall  go  and  winter  come,  ■ 
for  its  foundation  is  the  rock  itself.”  “  Enoug’h,”  re¬ 
plied  Sinam,  “we  land  at  the  town  below;  and  ere 
we  batter  the  kennel  of  these  dogs  about  their  ears, 
we  will  teach  the  islanders  how  to  show  hospitality  to 
the  sultan’s  troops.”  Accordingly  the  troops  landed 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  island,  and  prepared  to  invest 
the  old  city,  when  a  shout  from  the  walls  was  heard, 
accompanied  with  discharges  of  musketry  and  repeated 
cries  of  joy; — it  was  the  welcome  which  the  citizens 
were  giving  to  Villegagnon  and  his  comrades.  “  It  is 
the  Spanish  fleet!”  exclaimed  one;  “The  galleys  from 
Naples!”  cried  another;  “The  garrison  of  St.  Angelo 
are  coming  down  !”  cried  a  third  :  and  within  an  hour 
Sinam’s  troops  had  re-embarked.  After  a  descent  on 
Gozo,  in  which  they  succeeded  in  carrying  offsix  thou¬ 
sand  of  the  inhabitants  into  slavery,  the  fleet  directed 
its  course  to  Tripoli ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  this 
was  but  a  pitiful  commencement  of  the  war  of  “  ex¬ 
termination.” 
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Tlie  garrison  of  Tripoli  consisted  chiefly  of  some 
fresh  levies  of  Spanish  and  Calabrian  troops ;  and  the 
mutiny  of  these  men,  unaccustomed  to  face  the  enemy, 
brought  about  the  speedy  fall  of  the  place ;  for  Vallier, 
the  marshal  of  the  order,  who  held  the  command,  per¬ 
ceiving  the  impossibility  of  resistance,  felt  himself  justi 
fled  in  agreeing  to  terms  of  capitulation;  a  determination, 
however,  which  disg'raccd  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  order, 
and  on  his  arrival  at  Malta  with  his  knights  he  was 
condemned  to  imprisonment. 

It  was  in  the  August  of  1557  that  the  death  of  La 
S angle,  successor  to  Homedez  in  the  grand  mastership, 
necessitated  a  new  election,  and  placed  John  Parisot  de 
la  Yalette  at  the  head  of  an  order  in  whose  history  he 
was  destined  to  play  so  distinguished  a  part.  Convinced 
that  another  attack  on  the  island  was  meditated  at  no 
distant  period,  the  first  care  of  La  Y  alette  was  to  put 
his  island  in  something  like  a  state  of  defence ;  and 
with  the  generous  purpose  of  sharing  the  dangers  of  his 
people,  he  removed  his  residence  from  St.  Angelo  to  the 
borgo,  from  whence  he  was  better  able  to  direct  the 
progress  of  the  works.  The  final  determination  of 
Solyman  to  renew  his  attack  on  Malta  was  occasioned 
by  the  loss  of  a  valuable  galleon,  laden  with  goods  for 
the  ladies  of  the  seraglio,  which  was  captured  by  the 
knights  under  the  brave  Romegas  after  a  sharp  en¬ 
gagement  of  five  hours.  This  the  sultan  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  personal  insult;  and  vowing  vengeance  against 
the  order,  he  declared  that,  cost  what  it  might,  Malta 
should  be  destroyed.  Accordingly  the  Algerine  fleet 
of  corsairs,  under  Dragut,  was  speedily  summoned  to 
join  his  forces  and  prepare  for  the  contest.  His  design 
was  no  secret;  and  La  Yalette  employed  the  interval  in 
assembling  troops  and  provisions,  and  assigning  to  each 
of  his  followers  their  posts  and  duties  in  the  coming- 
siege.  Like  his  predecessors  D’Aubusson  and  L’lsle 
Adam,  he  had  nothing  but  the  valour  of  the  order  on 
which  to  depend.  The  Pope  contributed  a  sum  of 
10,000  crowns ;  but  allies  he  had  none,  save  the  brave 
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viceroy  of  Sicily,  Garcias  de  Toledo,  who  visited  him 
personally  in  the  month  of  April,  and  promised  to  he 
back  with  succours  before  the  end  of  J une :  France  was 
distracted  with  Huguenot  wars ;  Germany  had  enough 
to  do  to  preserve  her  own  frontiers ;  England,  under 
Elizabeth,  was  ready  to  help  the  Turk  himself  against 
the  Church;  and  Spain  alone  showed  any  disposition 
to  assist  the  knights,  though  as  yet  the  caution  and 
deliberation  of  Philip  II.  had  come  to  no  decision  on 
the  subject. 

La  Yalette,  however,  was  equal  to  a  great  emer¬ 
gency;  he  had  filled  every  office  in  the  order,  and 
thoroughly  understood  his  position — nay,  it  seemed  the 
peculiar  destiny  of  his  order  to  be  the  forlorn-hope  of 
Europe,  and  to  enter  the  arena  with  the  infidels  under 
circumstances  which  gave  its  combatants  the  valour  of 
desperate  men.  Seven  hundred  knights,  besides  serving- 
brothers*  and  8500  paid  soldiers,  formed  his  army  of 


*  Taaffe  puts  the  number  at  474  knights  and  67  servants-at- 
arms,  giving  Bosio  as  his  authority;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
Bosio  considered  his  list  to  be  complete.  His  division  according  to 


countries  is  as  follows : 
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Castile  . 
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Arragon 

• 

.  85  . 
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~&r 

Prescott  says  that  “the  whole  force  which  La  Yalette  could  muster 
in  defence  of  the  island  amounted  to  about  9000  men.  This  included 
700  knights,  of  whom  about  600  had  already  arrived.  The  remainder 
were  on  their  way,  and  joined  him  at  a  later  period  of  the  siege. 
Between  3000  and  4000  were  Maltese,  irregularly  trained,  but  who 
had  already  gained  some  experience  of  war  in  their  contests  with 
the  Barbary  coasts.  The  rest  of  tho  army,  with  the  exception  of 
500  galley-slaves  and  the  personal  followers  of  the  knights,  was 
made  up  of  levies  from  Bpain  and  Italy.”  History  of  the  Reign  of 
Philip  II.,  book  iv.  chap.  3. 

These  volumes,  which  have  appeared  since  the  present  sketch 
was  written,  contain  a  detailed  and  very  animated  description  of 
this  memorable  siege. 

L 
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defence.  Among1  these  we  find  but  one  Englishman,  to 
represent  a  nation  formerly  the  foremost  in  the  list; 
yet,  sad  as  is  the  contrast,  it  is  pleasant  to  record  his 
name — he  was  Sir  Oliver  Starkey.  Possibly  there 
might  have  been  others ;  but  their  names  have  escaped 
the  record  of  the  historian ;  and,  considering1  the  times, 
it  may  be  matter  of  surprise  that  even  one  could  yet  be 
found. 

Before  entering-  on  the  story  of  die  last  great  siege 
sustained  by  the  order  of  St.  John,  it  may  be  well  to 
oifer  some  description  of  the  city  and  its  defences,  which 
will  better  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  position 
of  the  contending-  parties. 

A  narrow1  tongue  of  land,  running1  out  into  the  sea 
on  the  north-east  coast  of  Malta,  separated  two  large 
and  commodious  ports :  the  Great  Harbour,  now  Port 
Yaletta,  to  the  east ;  and  Port  Musiette  to  the  west.  As 
yet  it  was  not  built  upon ;  except  that  Strozzi,  prior  of 
Capua,  had  raised  at  its  extremity  a  strong-  castle,  which 
bore  the  name  of  Fort  St.  Elmo.  This  fortress  com¬ 
manded  both  harbours,  but  was  itself  liable  to  be  cut 
off  from  communication  with  the  mainland  in  time  of 
siege.  Within  the  larger  port- were  twro  promontories  : 
the  outermost  of  which  was  occupied  by  the  little  town, 
or  borgo,  and  was  defended  by  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo; 
the  innermost  was  called  La  Sangle,  after  the  grand 
master  who  first  fortified  it,  'and  had,  also  at  its  ex¬ 
tremity  a  fort  named  St.  Michael,  round  which  a  strag¬ 
gling1  population  had  gathered.  Between  these  two 
promontories  the  galleys  were  moored  ;  and  the  mouth 
of  the  port  was  closed  by  an  iron  chain. 

In  distributing  the  various  posts  of  defence  the  same 
order  was  observed  as  at  Rhodes.  Each  language  had 
its  own  place  assigned  to  it.  To  France  was  given  the 
charge  of  the  borgo ;  to  Italy  the  promontory  of  La 
Sangle ;  while  fifty  Spanish  knights  held  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo;  and  sixty  more,  under  Deguarras,  bailiff  of 
Negropont,  were  sent  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  St. 
Elmo,  commanded  by  an  aged  knight  named  De  Brog- 
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lio.  From  the  borgo  to  St.  Angelo  were  to  be  drawn 
up  the  knights  of  Arragon  and  Navarre,  and  on  the 
other  side  those  of  Castile,  Provence,  and  Germany ; 
while  the  platform  at  the  foot  of  the  castle  was  guarded 
hy  a  Spanish  knight,  with  some  of  the  crews  of  the 
galleys,  whose  business  was  to  work  nine  pieces  of 
ordnance,  and  to  defend  the  mouth  of  the  port  and  the 
great  chain — a  very  marvellous  production,  so  thick 
that  nothing  had  ever  been  seen  to  equal  its  enormous 
dimensions,  and  fastened  by  the  anchor  that  had  be¬ 
longed  to  the  great  carrack  of  the  order. 

When  La  Yalette  had  formed  these  dispositions  of 
his  forces,  he  caused  the  same  scene  to  be  enacted  which 
had  formerly  been  displayed  at  Rhodes — a  general  re¬ 
view  of  all  the  troops,  each  before  his  own  inn ;  their 
arms  and  numbers  were  examined,  and  their  skill  tested 
by  shooting  at  a  mark.  His  own  appearance  among 
them,  as  he  passed  from  line  to  line,  was  received  with 
shouts  of  enthusiasm ;  and  truly  his  bearing’  was  one 
well  calculated  to  rouse  the  ardour  of  his  followers.  He 
had  that  same  air  of  tranquil  serene  intrepidity  which 
distinguished  L’Isle  Adam,  and  which  bore  with  it  the 
assurance  of  success,  because  it  breathed  a  higher  trust 
than  mere  confidence  in  human  skill  or  valour.  His 
eye  was  perhaps  a  little  stern ;  but  if  so,  you  forgot 
its  sternness  as  you  gazed  at  that  sweet  and  placid 
mouth,  whose  delicate  lines  declared  the  presence  of  a 
refined  and  cultivated  mind,  and  the  tenderness  which 
at  times  accords  so  well  with  a  brave  and  dauntless 
spirit.  Every  heart  beat  with  a  noble  pride  as  the 
grand  master  approached  the  assembled  troops,  and 
checking  his  horse,  addressed  them  in  the  following 
terms :  “  Comrades,  a  cloud  of  barbarians  is  about  to 
burst  upon  our  coast ;  they  are  the  enemies  of  Jesus ; 
and  in  the  coming  contest  it  is  to  be  decided  whether 
the  Gospel  or  the  Koran  shall  triumph.  At  such  a 
moment  God  calls  on  us  for  those  lives  which  we  have 
devoted  to  His  service.  Happy  they  who  shall  first 
oifer  Him  this  sacrifice !  But,  to  render  ourselves 
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worthy  of  such  a  grace,  let  us  renew  our  vows  at  the 
foot  of  His  altar ;  and  seek  in  the  Blood  of  Christ, 
poured  out  to  us  in  His  sacraments,  that  true  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  death  which  will  render  our  arms  invincible.” 

As  he  closed  his  address  he  moved  towards  the 
great  church  of  St.  John’s,  where  the  Blessed  Sacra¬ 
ment  was  exposed  for  adoration,  and  whither  he  was 
followed  by  all  the  knights.  Every  one  confessed,  and 
approached  the  holy  table;  “  there  was  not^ an  unshri¬ 
ven  man  among  them.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was 
spent,  as  became  men  preparing  for  death,  in  reconciling' 
differences  and  taking  a  brotherly  farewell ;  and  before 
nightfall  every  one  was  at  his  post.” 
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Arrival  of  the  Turkish  fleet — The  landing,  and  attack  on  St.  Elmo 
Stonning  of  the  ravelin  ;  Christian  bearing  of  the  Knights — 
Message  to  the  borgo,  and  reply  of  La  Yalette— First  assault 
general  The  Turks  are  repulsed,  and  the  garrison  reinforced — 
Second  and  third  assaults — Preparation  of  the  Knights  for  death 
— Capture  of  St.  Elmo,  and  barbarities  of  the  Turkish  general. 

It  was  the  18th  of  May  1565,  a  little  before  sunrise 
when  the  guns  of  St.  Angelo  gave  the  signal  of  the 
enemy’s  approach.  As  the  sun  rose  over  the  western 
ocean  it  displayed  the  magnificent  spectacle  of  the 
whole  Turkish  fleet,  consisting1  of  181  vessels,  besides 
a  number  of  transports,  bearing  on  towards  the  coast. 
They  had  30,000  men  on  board,  the  flower  of  the 
Ottoman  army ;  4500  being  Janizaries,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Mustapha  Pasha  and  the  celebrated  corsair* 
Admiral  Piali :  f  Dragut  and  Ouloudjali  were  to  follow 
speedily  with  the  forces  of  Tripoli  and  Alexandria. 
Solyman  is  said  to  have  spent  five  years  in  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  this  force;  far  less  numerous  than  that  formerly 
despatched  against  Rhodes,  but  furnished  with  such 
vast  and  formidable  resources  of  all  kinds,  in  stores, 
artillery,  and  machines  of  war,  that  it  was  thought  its 
equal  had  never  before  been  brought  together. 

The  defenders  of  Malta  had  ample  time  to  survey 
the  force  prepared  for  their  attack ;  for,  as  though  to 
display  their  strength,  the  Turkish  vessels  made  the 
entire  circuit  of  the  island  several  times,  being  watched 
by  the  gallant  Copier,  marshal  of  the  order,  who,  at 

*  This  Turkish  corsair  (commonly  called  Ochiali)  made  himself 
famous  in  the  succeeding  reign.  We  shall  meet  with  him  again  in 
the  battle  of  Lepanto. 

+  Piali  was  by  birth  a  Croatian.  On  the  14th  of  May  1560  he  had 
defeated  and  almost  annihilated  the  combined  Christian  fleet  com¬ 
manded  by  the  Genoese  Doria,  the  favourite  admiral  of  Charles  Y, 
The  battle  took  place  off  the  island  of  Djerbe. 
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the  head,  of  a  small  body  of  horse  and  about  GOO  foot, 
was  charged  with  the  duty  of  reconnoitring  the  enemy’s 
movements,  and  harassing  them  during  their  disem¬ 
barkation.  Late  in  the  day  the  vessels  dropped  anchor 
opposite  Citta  Yecchia,  the  intention  being  to  deceive 
the  marshal,  for  in  reality  there  was  no  thought  of 
landing  in  that  direction ;  and  finally  the  whole  army 
disembarked  at  Mars  a  Sirocco,  a  bay  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  borgo,  and  proceeded  to  fortify  their  position  so  as 
to  secure  themselves  from  the  sorties  of  the  Christians. 

The  first  few  days  were  spent  in  spirited  engage¬ 
ments  between  the  skirmishing-parties  on  both  sides, 
which  La  Yalette  allowed  in  order  that  his  men  might 
get  accustomed  to  the  appearance  and  method  of  fight¬ 
ing  of  the  Turks ;  hut  the  impetuosity  of  the  knights 
was  so  great,  that  it  required  all  the  authority  of  the 
grand  master  to  get  the  city-gates  closed ;  and  he  saw 
the  necessity  of  keeping  Ins  men  within  their  enclosure 
if  he  did  not  wish  to  bring  on  a  general  engagement, 
which,  with  such  unequal  forces,  would,  he  well  knew, 
be  madness.  The  20th  of  May  fell  on  a  Sunday;  many 
Masses  had  been  said,  and  a-  solemn  procession  made 
in  all  the  churches  ;  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the 
Turkish  artillery  opened  on  the  town,  being-  principally 
directed  against  Fort  St.  Elmo,  which  was  indeed  the 
key  of  the  Christian  position.  La  Yalette,  regardless 
of  the  entreaties^  of  his  attendants  not  to  expose  his 
person,  ascended  the  bastion  of  Provence,  from  whence 
he  could  command  a  view  of  the  whole  scene.  It  was 
indeed  a  splendid  spectacle.  Thirty  thousand  men  drawn 
up  in  the  form  of  a  vast  crescent,  and  seeming  to  cover 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  :  the  bright  burning  sun 
lit  up  then-  gilded  armour  and  gay  attire,  their  stand¬ 
ards  and  many-coloured  tents  and  flags,  of  which  there 
was  an  infinite  number  of  every  hue ;  so  that,  to  use 
the  expression  of  an  historian,  “  they  looked  like  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  flowers  on  a  luxuriant  meadow,”  while  from 
their  ranks  arose  a  soft  and  exquisite  music  from  all 
kinds  of  martial  instruments.  Sometimes  you  might 
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see  a  cloud  of  skirmishers  separate  from  the  dark  mass 
of  troops ;  for  the  marshal  and  Deguarras  hovered  on 
their  flanks,  and  kept  up  a  continual  and  harassing 
attack.  Nevertheless  both  parties  felt  that  this  kind  of 
desultory  conflict  was  hut  waste  of  time,  and  La  Va- 
lette  knew  as  well  as  did  the  Turkish  chiefs  themselves 
that  the  attack  would  soon  commence  in  real  earnest 
on  St.  Elmo.  Nor  was  he  deceived;  on  the  24th  the 
cannonade  against  that  fort  commenced  both  from  sea 
and  land ;  and  once  more  those  marble  balls,  which  had 
done  such  terrible  execution  on  the  walls  of  Rhodes, 
were  heard  thundering-  against  the  bastions  with  ter¬ 
rible  effect.  La  Yalette  well  knew  the  importance  of 
the  post  and  its  danger,  and  did  what  he  could  to  re¬ 
lieve  it  by  daily  reinforcements  sent  in  boats  by  night, 
which  returned  with  the  wounded.  One  day,  as  he  stood 
watching  the  fire  of  the  Turks  from  his  usual  post  on 
the  Provence  bastion,  La  Cerda,  a  Spanish  knight,  ap¬ 
peared  before  him  with  a  message  from  the  garrison. 
u  So  please  you,”  exclaimed  the  envoy,  “the  bailiff  of 
Neg-ropont  bids  me  say,  that  if  the  fort  be  not  speedily 
succoured,  it  must  fall;  it  cannot  hold  out  another  week 
under  the  fire  of  the  eighty-pounders.”  La  Valette 
looked  at  him  surprised.  “  What  great  loss  has  be¬ 
fallen  you,  sir,”  he  said,  “that  makes  you  cry  thus  for 
help  ?”  “  My  lord,”  replied  La  Cerda,  “  it  is  no  time  for 
delay  :  the  castle  is  like  a  sick  man,  whose  strength  is 
exhausted,  and  can  only  be  kept  up  by  constant  nour¬ 
ishment  and  care.”  “  1  will  be' its  physician,”  said  the 
g-rand  master  haughtily ;  “  I  will  bring  with  me  those 
who,  if  they  cannot  cure  you  of  your  fears  may  at  least 
save  the  fortress  by  their  valour.”  And,  in  fact,  he 
would  have  himself  accompanied  the  reinforcements  he 
despatched  but  for  the  interference  of  bis  council ;  for, 
as  he  was  wont  to  say,  he  dreaded  but  one  thing-,  and 
that  was  the  possibility  of  a  feeble  defence.  At  length 
he  consented  that  fifty  of  the  order,  with  two  companies 
of  soldiers,  should  return  with  La  Cerda  to  the  post  of 
danger.  This  reinforcement  was  placed  under  the  com- 
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mand  of  the  hold  Medrano,  and  ere  it  departed  to  the 
fort  was  further  increased  by  several  knights  from 
Sicily,  who  volunteered  to  share  the  fortunes  of  their 
brethren. 

The  great  battery  of  the  Turks,  finished  on  the  last 
day  of  May,  was  a  curious  structure  ;  built  at  Constan¬ 
tinople  in  separate  pieces  of  timber,  so  as  to  be  put  to¬ 
gether  on  the  spot,  and  now  erected  before  the  devoted 
fortress,  whose  garrison  consisted  of  no  more  than  400 
men.  It  was  of  enormous  size,  and  decorated  with  four¬ 
teen  standards  of  different  colours :  removed  at  first  only 
180  yards  from  the  castle-walls;  afterwards  another 
battery  was  added,  which  discharged  thirty  heavy  pieces 
of  artillery  at  the  distance  of  but  thirty  yards.  It  was 
a  very  tempest  of  fire;  and  that  the  walls  could  stand 
at  all  under  such  an  assault  is  matter  of  surprise.  The 
outer  ravelin  was  stormed  on  St.  Elmo’s  day,  the  3d  of 
J une ;  and  the  scene  was  anxiously  watched  from  the 
borgo.  From  the  other  quarters  of  the  town  every  inci¬ 
dent  of  the  fight  could  be  distinctly  discerned ;  and  the 
Christians  were  compelled  to  be  spectators  of  their 
comrades’  danger,  while  they  were  powerless  to  succour 
them  ;  for  St.  Elmo  was  surrounded  on  qll  sides  by 
its  besiegers,  and  its  communication  with  the  old  city 
entirely  cut  oft'.  Is  all  lost,  then  ?  The  parapets  are 
crowded  with  turbaned  heads ;  the  ravelin  is  not  only 
in  the  possession  of  the  infidels,  but  is  levelled  to  the 
ground ;  its  defenders  retreat  to  the  main  body  of  the 
fortress.  But  the  Turks  press  hard  upon  their  ranks ; 
and  as^  both  parties,  mingling  together  in  a  hand-to- 
hand  fight,  enter  the  court  between  the  outworks  and 
the  citadel,  the  confused  sound  of  yells  and  cries  of 
every  description  announces  to  the  excited  beholders 
that  a  combat  of  no  ordinary  kind  is  raging  in  that  nar¬ 
row  space.  What  can  it  mean  ?  Will  they  storm  the 
citadel  itself  before  the  batteries  have  formed  a  breach? 
There  it  is  again ;  you  may  almost  catch  the  taunting 
words  ol  the  combatants,  as  they  confront  each  other 
lace  to  lace.  But  the  Turks  have  surely  got  the  worst ; 
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for  there,  in  that  pent-up  court,  there  comes  down 
upon  them  from  the  ramparts  overhead  such  a  storm 
of  stones  and  wild-fire  and  boiling-oil,  such  volleys  of 
musketry  and  the  annihilating  fire  of  cannon,  which  at 
that  short  range  play  on  their  thick  masses  with  horri¬ 
ble  effect,  that  they  are  forced  to  fall  back  on  the  ra¬ 
velin.  It  was  but  to  prepare,  however,  for  a  fresh  attack ; 
for,  mad  as  the  design  may  seem,  the  Turks  had  re¬ 
solved  on  storming  St.  Elmo  that  very  day,  without 
waiting  for  the  aid  of  breach  or  mine.  The  cry  of 
“  Scaling-ladders  for  the  walls  !”  may  now  be  heard  ; 
and  scarcely  are  they  brought  but  you  may  see  the  wild 
tumultuous  rush  with  which  they  throw  themselves  on 
the  ramparts,  only  to  be  hurled  headlong'  on  the  rocks 
below.  But  the  madness  of  savages  has  seized  their 
ranks  ;  they  care  nothing-  for  the  risk  ol  death,— -nothing 
for  the  crushing  stones  and  torrents  of  burning  pitch 
poured  upon  their  defenceless  heads ;  they  scream  curses 
and  blasphemies  at  their  adversaries,  and  you  may  catch 
their  cries  of  rage  and  defeated  malice,  while  there  rises 
from  that  narrow  neck  of  land  a  thick  offensive  smoke, 
through  which  glare  lurid  flames  as  in  the  crater  of  a 
volcano ;  and  the  dense  cloud  hangs  over  the  water, 
gradually  concealing  every  thing  from  view,  so  that  at 
length  you  can  but  guess  what  kind  of  work  is  going 
on  at  that  beleaguered  fortress  by  the  sounds  that  issue 
from  the  spot. 

What  meanwhile  has  been  the  situation  of  the  garri¬ 
son  ?  Almost  a  desperate  one  :  and  yet  they  are  the  'vic¬ 
tors  of  the  day.  '  A  hundred  men,  and  twenty  knights 
besides,  have  fallen  in  their  ranks :  but  the  bodies  of 
three  thousand  of  their  enemies  are  lying  on  the  rocks 
beneath  \  and,  spite  of  all  their  frantic  efforts,  they  ha^  e 
been  compelled  to  retire  defeated  from  the  walls.  And 
how  have  those  hundred  and  twenty  died  ?  Do  we  find 
in  their  defence  the  same  savage  brute  ferocity  as  was 
exhibited  in  the  onslaught  of  their  assailants  ?  Surely, 
if  so,  such  butchery  were  scarcely  worthy  of  a  record 
from  a  Christian  pen.  But  it  was  not  so ;  they  combated 
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to  death,  yet  died  as  became  the  champions  of  the  cross 
they  wore.  “  Save  yourself,  comrade,”  cried  the  French 
knig-ht  Bridier  de  la  Gordamp ;  “  and  count  me  as  a 
dead  man,  for  the  ball  is  very  near  my  heart.”  “  By 
the  fair  fame  of  Auvergne,  I  will  not  leave  you  till  I 
bear  you  to  a  place  of  safety,”  said  his  companion  ,•  and, 
lifting  him  in  his  arms,  he  earned  him  through  the  fire 
to  a  sheltered  nook.  “  Now  g-o,  dear  brother,”  said  the 
wounded  knight,  “  1  can  but  die ;  and  down  there  yonder 
they  are  fighting  for  the  faith.”  The  other  left  him,  as 
he  desired ;  but  when  the  fight  was  over,  he  searched  in 
vain  for  his  comrade,  alive  or  dead.  “  Where  is  Bridier?” 
he  said  to  the  knights  around  him,  “he  had  not  strength 
to  make  his  way  within;  I  surely  thought  he  had 
spoken  his  last  word  by  our  side.”  At  length  a  track  of 
blood  upon  the  steps  that  led  to  the  chapel  within  the 
fortress  attracted  their  attention ;  they  entered  and  ap¬ 
proached  the  altar,  and  found  the  dead  man,  with  his 
hands  clasped  as  if  in  prayer,  lying  at  its  foot ;  he  had 
felt  the  hand  of  death,  and,  summoning  all  his  strength, 
had  crawled  away  to  die  in  quiet,  and  in  the  presence 
of  his  Lord.  “  He  had  ever  led,”  says  Gouss’ancourt, 
“a  most  religious  life.”  Much  of  the  same  spirit  is 
shown  in  other  anecdotes,  and  a  certain  sweet  and  noble 
chivalry  breathes  through  the  conduct  of  the  knights, 
which  singularly  contrasts  with  the  mad  barbarism  of 
their  assailants  :  it  is  as  though,  through  the  bursts  of 
a  wild  and  terrible  hurricane,  we  caught  the  rich  tones 
of  some  lofty  martial  strain. 

The  attack  lasted  from  daybreak  till  noon;  and 
at  nightfall  La  Valette  succeeded  in  bringing  off  the 
wounded,  and  throwing  a  small  reinforcement  into  the 
place,  in  spite  of  the  fire  of  the  janizary  musketry.  The 
bailiff  and  the  commander  Broglio,  both  badly  wounded, 
would  not  accept  the  permission  granted  them  to  retire, 
but,  together  with  many  others  of  the  garrison,  preferred 
to  remain  and  die  at  their  posts.  They  might  be  seen, 
regardless  of  their  sufferings,  in  the  thickest  of  the  fire^ 
carrying  earth  to  strengthen  the  ramparts,  or  adminis- 
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tering  lielp  to  the  wounded ;  and,  when  unable  to  ren¬ 
der  more  active  service,  you  might  see  them  drag 
themselves  beside  the  artillery-men,  and  help  them  in 
the  working  of  the  guns. 

Meanwhile  La  Valette  had  made  frequent  represent¬ 
ations  to  the  viceroy  Toledo  that  his  promised  suc¬ 
cours  were  badly  needed;  but  they  still  delayed :  only 
a  small  galley  arrived  from  Sicily,  bringing  the  gallant 
knight  Miranda,  who  instantly  volunteered  to  join  the 
garrison  at  St.  Elmo.  His  presence  in  the  fortress  had 
an  astonishing  effect, — for  he  was  a  man  equally  re¬ 
nowned  for  piety,  courage,  and  military  skill, — and  his 
presence  gave  new  life  to  the  defence.  Nevertheless 
it  became  every  day  more  desperate  :  the  ramparts 
were  in  ruins,  the  garrison  worn  out  with  constant  fa¬ 
tigue;  for,  after  days  spent  in  conflict,  their  nights 
were  employed  in  burying  their  dead  and  the  torn  and 
mangled  limbs  of  those  dismembered  by  the  cannonade. 
Scarcely  could  you  tell  them  to  be  men,  so  disfigured 
were  they'  by  the  smoke  and  the  wildfire  that  blazed 
around  them ;  their  faces  bruised  and  burnt,  and  not 
one  unwounded  man  among  them.  It  was  now  the  6th 
of  June ;  and  while  the  guns  of  those  terrible  batteries 
still  stormed  against  the  ruins  of  St.  Elmo,  the  Turks, 
after  many  fruitless  efforts,  succeeded  at  length  in  almost 
cutting  off  all  communication  between  the  fortress  and 
the  town.  A  wall  was  erected  on  the  ravelin,  which 
seemed  to  enclose  the  castle  and  entirely  to  shut  it  in 
from  the  mainland ;  and  in  this  extremity  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  despatch  a  messenger  to  La  Yalette  to  inform 
him  that  St.  Elmo  was  no  longer  tenable.  Medrano, 
who  was  charged  with  the  delivery  of  the  intelligence, 
succeeded  in  making  his  way  to  the  borgo.  _  A  majority 
of  the  council  were  for  abandoning  a  position  which  it 
was  impossible  to  hold;  but  La  Yalette,  although  he  felt 
bitterly  the  hard  necessity  of  refusing  to  recall  the  de¬ 
voted  troops,  maintained  that  every  day  St.  Elmo  held 
out  was  worth  a  week  to  the  safety  of  the  island,  for 
the  borgo  could  not  be  attacked  till  the  castle  foil ;  and 
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the  council  came  round  to  his  opinion.  “  It  is  a  sacri¬ 
fice,”  wrote  the  grand  master;  “  but  to  such  sacrifice 
of  our  life  for  Christendom  our  vows  and  profession  hind 
us.  The  succour  from  Sicily  is  daily  expected ;  and  till 
it  come,  the  decision  of  the  council  is,  that  St.  Elmo  must 
not  be  abandoned,  but  that  its  defenders  must  abide  in 
it  until  death.” 


It  was  a  hard  sentence;  for  the  castle  was  rocking 
to  its  foundations,  and  the  noise  of  the  miners  under¬ 
neath  could  be  distinctly  heard;  nevertheless  Miranda 
and  the  elder  knights,  with  the  heroic  old  bailiff,  re¬ 
ceived  it  with  a  shout  of  enthusiasm.  But  the  younger 
brethren,  to  the  number  of  fifty,  protested  that,  rather 
than  wait  tamely  to  be  butchered  like  sheep  in  a  pen, 
they  would  sally  out  upon  the  foe,  and  perish  to  a  man 
in  one  despcrate  encounter.  This  resolution  they  sig¬ 
nified  in  a  letter  to  the  grand  master.  ITis  reply  was 
stern  and  peremptory.  He  bade  them  remember  they 
were  bound  by  their  vows  to  fight  and  die,  not  in  such 
manner  as  they  willed,  but  as  he  their  commander  di¬ 
rected.  That  lie  might  not  appear,  however,  to  slig-ht 
their  protestation,  he  sent  three  commissioners  to  report 
°.n,  ^  e  of  the  defences.  Two  out  of  the  number 
sided  with  the  remonstrants;  the  third,  an  Italian  knight 
named  Castriot,  not  only  declared  the  place  still  tenable, 
but  boldly  offered  himself  to  undertake  its  defence;  and 
this  he  repeated  to  the  grand  master  on  his  return.  Vo¬ 
lunteers  presented  themselves  on  all  sides,  and  in  such 
crow  ds  that  La  Valette’s  only  embarrassment  was.  what 
selection  to  make.  The  complainants  were  told  that  their 
prayer  was  granted;  they  should  be  relieved  that  very 
evening,  and  within  the  walls  of  their  convent  nfio-ht 
eel  themselves,  at  least  for  the  present,  in  safety.  Sturm- 
to  the  quick  by  this  sarcastic  reply,  the  young  knights 
humbly  sued  for  forgiveness  and  for  permission  still 
to  che  at  their  posts.  La  Valette  was  at  first  inflexible, 
but  yielded  at  length  to  the  entreaties  of  the  penitent 
brethren,  and  the  new  levies  were  dismissed.  The  hired 
troops  also  had  betrayed  their  discontent.  However, 
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they  too  were  at  length  shamed  into  resolution;  for 
when  they  found  that  their  departure  was  not  opposed, 
and  that  hundreds  in  the  ranks  of  their  comrades  on 
shore  were  eager  to  take  their  places,  they  declared  that 
they  would  not  be  the  first  to  retire,  but  would  stay  and 
die  with  their  commanders.  With  extreme  difficulty  a 
fresh  reinforcement  of  fifteen  knights  was  now  thrown 
into  the  fortress,  who  were  received  with  such  cheers 
and  demonstrations  of  rejoicing,  that  the  Turks,  led  to 
believe  some  powerful  succour  had  arrived,  were  only 
driven  to  renew  their  fire  more  heavily  than  before. 
Dragut  had  arrived  (June  2d)  with  thirteen  galleys, 
containing  each  100  men,  and  ten  galliots,  having  on 
board  810  soldiers.  With  the  guns  of  his  ships  he  con¬ 
structed  a  battery  on  the  point  of  land  which  still  bears 
his  name,  and  firing  across  Port  Musiette,  swept  the 
western  flank  of  St.  Elmo  with  terrible  effect ;  and  then 
from  land  and  sea,  both  day  and  night,  the  enemy’s 
artillery  continued  to  bombard  the  defences  of  the  fort, 
as  well  as  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  At  length  a  yawn¬ 
ing  chasm  in  the  walls  showed  that  a  practicable  breach 
was  effected;  and  Dragut  fixed  the  16th  of  June  for 
the  assault  general  on  St.  Elmo. 

Let  our  readers,  therefore,  transport  themselves  to 
the  heights  above  the  city,  and  watch  the  scene  beneath. 
The  whole  Moslem  fleet  gathered  like  a  forest  round 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour,— for  the  attack  is  to  be  by 
sea  as  well  as  by  land ;  the  trenches  filled  with  Turkish 
troops, — all,  however,  preserving  a  profound  and  singu¬ 
lar  silence ;  and  8000  horsemen  before  the  bridge  which 
faces  the  great  front  of  the  castle,  where  Mustapha 
Pasha  commands  in  person,  his  presence  being  indicated 
by  the  great  standard  given  into  his  hands  before  leav¬ 
ing  Constantinople  by  the  sultan  himself.  As  to  the 
garrison,  they  are  well  prepared  for  the  attack;  and, 
thanks  to  La  Valette’s  constant  succours,  their  numbers 
are  again  complete;  yet  they  are  but  400  men.  A 
knight  stands  to  every  three  soldiers  around  the  walls  ; 
heaps  of  stones  are  arranged  at  regular  distances,  with 
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instruments  of  war  not  known  in  our  day,  and  of  tlia 
most  terrible  description ;  large  hoops,  which,  dipped 
in  certain  combustible  preparations  and  set  on  fire,  are 
cast  among-  the  masses  of  the  enemy,  and  surround 
some  two  or  three  with  a  circle  of  certain  death;  pots 
of  wildfire,  which  break  when  hurled  on  the  heads  of 
the  storming-  party,  and  scatter  their  burning-  contents 
far  and  wide;  and  other  inventions  of  a  similar  kind, 
then  in  common  use,  which  gave  a  peculiar  horror  to 
the  sieges  of  the  time.  The  wounded  have  their  duties 
assigned  to  them,  namely,  to  bring  food  and  wine  to 
those  on  the  walls,  and  to  drag  away  the  dead  or  dying- 
from  beneath  the  feet  of  -their  comrades.  In  short, 
Christians  and  Moslems  are  ready  and  impatient,  and 
only  wait  the  signal  of  attack. 

It  was  given  by  the  planting  of  the  sultan’s  standard 
on  the  bridge ;  and  the  yell  that  burst  from  the  Turkish 
line  warned  the- garrison  that  their  assailants  -were  at 
hand.  Thirty  of  their  chosen  men,  bound  by  fearful 
oaths  to  enter  the  fortress  together  or  die  in  the  at¬ 
tempt,  stormed  the  weakest  bulwark,  and  would  have 
infallibly  succeeded  but  for  the  quick  eye  of  La  Yalette, 
ivho  watched  all  from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  di¬ 
rected  two  guns  to  bear  upon  the  spot,  which  swept 
twenty  of  them  away,  and  the  remainder  were  compelled 
to  retire.  .  Still  the  attack  on'  the  other  quarters  was 
unabated  in  its  fury.  Mad  with  drink  and  with  a  wild 
religious  fanaticism,  the  half-savage  bodies  of  the  Mos¬ 
lem  troops  threw  themselves  on  the  ladders,  but  never 
reached  tlxe  top.  Down  came  the  fiery  hoops  and  the 
stones  and  hissing  wildfire,  and  swept  them  away  by 
twenties  at  a  time.  All  up  and  down  the  walls  there 
seemed  to  flare  and  blaze  those  streams  of  liquid  fire  ; 
and  in  the  dense  ranks  of  the  assailants,  those  on  whom 
it  fell  were  unable  to  escape.  Even  when  fresh  stormers 
st-niggled  to  the  parapets  they  met  a  wall  of  pikes  they 
could  not  pierce;  hand  to  hand  the  foemen  grappled 
amid  the  showers  of  arrows  and  volleys  of  musketry 
that  poured  in  from  the  trenches ;  but  the  strong-  arms 
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of  the  Christian  knights  thrust  off  their  enemies,  and 
again  the  ladders  were  emptied  and  the  walls  left  free. 
Then  Dragut  and  Mustapha  advanced,  and  choosing 
two  of  the  most  ferocious  of  their  men,  committed  to 
each  a  splendid  standard,  and  bade  them  plant  them  on 
the  walls.  In  a  moment  the  gilded  banners  are  glit¬ 
tering  on  the  ramparts;  but  in  another  they  are  torn 
away,  and  their  bearers  are  hurled  lifeless  into  the  ditch. 
After  a  terrific  conflict  of  six  hours  the  infidels  aban¬ 
doned  the  attempt,  leaving  more  than  2000  of  their 
companions  dead  under  the  walls.  It  was  now  that 
Dragut  met  his  doom.  As  he  stood  outside  the  trenches, 
making-  dispositions  with  Mustapha  for  screening  off 
the  fire  of  St.  Angelo,  a  ball  from  that  fort  splintered 
a  rock  close  beside  him,  and  a  fragment  of  the  stone 
struck  him  on  the  head.  He  fell  on  the  instant  speech¬ 
less  and  bathed  in  his  own  blood;  and  the  pasha,  to 
hide  the  catastrophe  from  the  soldiers,  threw  his  cloak 
over  him,  and  had  him  carried  to  his  tent,  where  he 
lived  only  long-  enough  to  learn  the  ultimate  fate  of  St. 
Elmo. 

Again,  then,  the  victory  is  with  the  Christians; 
there  is'  a  service  of  thanksgiving  in  the  great  church 
of  St.  John’s,  and  a  call  for  fresh  volunteers ;  for  out  of 
the  four  hundred  who  held  St  Elmo  that  morning-  not 
a  hundred  are  left  alive.  Seventeen  of  the  knights 
had  fallen,  and  among  them  the  brave  Medrano,  who, 
in  the  act  of  tearing  a  Turkish  standard  from  the  ram¬ 
part,  was  himself  struck  down  by  a  bullet  from  an  ar- 
quebuse.  Before  nightfall,  the  reinforcement,  led  by 
thirty  knights,  is  safe  within  the  walls,  ready,  when 
the  morning  comes,  to  renew  the  combat  with  undimi¬ 
nished  valour.  It  is  said  that  LaValette  himself  mar¬ 
velled  at  the  ardour  of  his  brethren :  they  contended 
for  the  glorious  post  of  sacrifice  as  though  for  martyr¬ 
dom;  and  such  perhaps  it  was, — for  their  death  was 
not  for  conquest  or  ambition,  but  for  the  safety  of  the 
Christian  world. 

The  Turks  now  resolved  to  cut  off  all  communication 
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between  the  fortress,  and  St.  Angelo  and  the  town,  by 
continuing  the  line  of  intrenchments  to  the  Great  Har¬ 
bour,  where  a  battery  of  heavy  guns  could  command  the 
landing-place.  While  the  works  were  in  progress  the 
garrison  were  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  alarm :  all 
through  the  day  an  incessant  fire  was  directed  against 
the  already  mined  ramparts,  and  at  night  continual  at¬ 
tacks,  real  or  feigned,  allowed  the  exhausted  defenders 
no  interval  of  repose.  On  the  18th  of  the  month  the 
investment  was  complete,  and  the  little  garrison  knew 
that  them  hour  was  come.  It  was  with  unspeakable 
ang-uish  that  La  Valette  had  watched  that  impassable 
barrier  closing  each  day  around  the  devoted  band,  un¬ 
able  to  offer  any  succour  to  his  brethren,  or  even  to  em¬ 
barrass  or  retard  the  enemy’s  work.  The  20th  was  the 
Feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  and  never  perhaps  was  it  cele¬ 
brated  under  circumstances  of  greater  solemnity,  or  such 
as  were  more  calculated  to  inspire  devotion.  The  Blessed 
Sacrament  was  borne  in  procession  the  whole  circuit  of 
the  town,  care  only  being’  taken  to  avoid  such  points  as 
were  most  exposed  to  the  enemy’s  artillery.  At  its  head 
walked  the  grand  master,  and  after  him  came  the  Knights, 
clad  in  their  dark  robes  with  the  white  cross  upon  their 
breasts.  The  entire  population  accompanied  them  to 
the  great  church,  where,  prostrate  on  the  pavement, 
they  adored  the  Most  Holy  enthroned  above  the  altar, 
and  besought  Him  to  have  pity  on  them  in  their  ex¬ 
tremity,  to  grant  to  their  brethren  at  St.  Elmo  the  aid 
which  no  human  power  could  give,  and  not  to  allow  His 
worshippers  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  the 
faith. 

All  through  the  21st  the  cannonading’  continued  with 
increased  severity,  until  the  tottering  walls  of  the  castle 
were  in  many  places  levelled  to  the  surface  of  the  rock 
on  which  they  stood ;  and  on  the  next  day  the  second 
assault  was  made :  the  whole  army  of  the  infidels  against 
four  hundred  men.  Thrice  the  enemy  renewed  that  ter¬ 
rible  charge,  and  thrice  they  were  withstood.  The  de¬ 
fenders  seemed  to  be  possessed  of  a  supernatural  strength 
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and.  a  presence  that  was  ubiquitous ;  and  once  again  the 
shout — a  feeble  shout  indeed — of  “  Victory  !  victory !” 
which  reached  the  borgo,  told  the  Christians  that  their 
comrades  had  gained  the  day.  But  a  messenger  from  the 
fort,  diving  under  water,  and  with  wonderful  dexterity 
escaping  through  the  Turkish  boats,  brought  a  letter 
which  told  La  V  alette  that  two-thirds  of  their  numbers 
were  fallen,  and  the  rest,  wounded  and  exhausted,  could 
scarcely  lift  their  swords.  Fresh  succours  were  instantly 
despatched,  hut  for  the  first  time  found  it  impossible  to 
approach;  for  eighty  of  the  Turkish  galleys  lying  off 
the  harbour  darted  forward  to  intercept  them  on  their 
way,  and  so  rapid  were  their  movements,  that,  seeing 
they  would  infallibly  be  surrounded  if  they  attempted 
to  force  a  passage,  the  volunteers  were  forced  reluctantly 
to  retire.  The  garrison  had  watched  them  from  the 
wall,  and  now  learnt  too  surely  that  there  was  nothing 
more  to  hope.  Daybreak  would  bring  the  last  assault, 
and  they  could  but  die ;  but  how  should  the  night  be 
passed  ?  Surely  as  became  the  Hospitallers  of  the 
Cross.  They  dressed  each  other’s  wounds,  and  each 
man  comforted  his  fellow  with  noble  and  religious 
words ;  Miranda  and  the  bailiff  devoted  themselves  to 
the  soldiers;  and  all  confessed  and  communicated; 
then,  embracing  one  another  like  brethren  in  Christ, 
they  went  to  the  walls,  and  those  who  could  not  stand 
were  carried  thither  in  a  chair,  and  sat  at  the  breach 
grasping  their  swords  in  both  hands,  and  waiting  for 

the  enemy.  _ 

The  morning  broke  at  last ;  it  was  the  vigil  of  fet. 
John.  The  Turks  came  on  with  shouts  of  certain  vic¬ 
tory,  which  were  proudly  answered  by  the  cheers  of  the 
o-arrison.  For  four  long  hours  they  withstood  cliaige 
after  charge  from  their  assailants  with  heroic  firmness ; 
those  who  could  not  rise  on  their  feet  still  kept  up  a  fire 
of  musketry,  until  their  ammunition  was  so  exhausted 
that  they  were  forced  to  collect  the  grains  of  powder 
out  of  the  pockets  of  their  fallen  brethren.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  only  sixty  men  were  left  alive ;  but  these 
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maintained  tlie  defence  with,  such  undaunted  com  age, 
that  at  eleven  o’clock  the  infidels  discontinued  the  as¬ 
sault,  and  gave  them  a  brief  respite  while  they  prepared 
to  renew  the  combat  with  redoubled  fury. 

As  the  besieged  were  enjoying  the  short  breathing- 
space  the  signal  was  heard  tor  the  re-commencement  ot 
the  attack;  the  Turks  poured  in  on  every  side,  and  in 
fact  there  was  nothing  to  keep  them  out, — the  walls 
were  g’one,  and  the  g'uns  silent  now  tor  want  of  powder, 
— only  a  few  brave  men,  too  weak  to  stand,  with  broken 
limbs  and  ghastly  bleeding  wounds;  yet  with  their 
last  breath,  wielding  their  pikes  and  two-handed  swords, 
they  confronted  the  invaders,  and  seemed  to  defy  them 
to  do  their  worst.  “  In,  followers  of  Islam!'’  shouted 
the  pasha;  “the  dogs  can  do  you  no  harm !”  and  with 
yells  of  fiendish  malice  the  wild  troops  of  the  Spahis 
and  Dahis  burst  into  the  fortress.  The  gallant  old 
bailiff  D’Egueras  was  the  first  to  meet  them  lance  in 
hand,  and  the  first  to  fall  from  a  blow  that  severed  his 
head  from  his  body,  and  laid  his  white  hairs  on  the 
bloody  ground.  Francis  Lanfreducci,  before  he  died, 
struggled  to  the  spot  where  a  beacon  was  prepared  to 
give  notice  to  the  borgo  that  all  hope  was  gone ;  he 
fired  it,  and  at  the  same  moment  expired  from  his 
wounds.  The  fight  was  soon  over  for  want  of  com¬ 
batants,  yet  one  was  left  alive  —  Paul  of  Novara,  who, 
summoning  his  last  energies,  charged  boldly  at  the  whole 
front  of  his  enemies  and  drove  them  bodily  from  the 
breach ;  then,  overpowered  by  numbers,  he  fell  with  his 
face  to  the  foe,  and  the  bloody  scene  was  over.  Five 
Maltese  soldiers  alone  escaped  by  casting  themselves 
into  the  water  and  swimming  to  the  shore.  Nine 
knights  also,  it  is  said,  who  were  posted  near  the  end  of 
the  fosse,  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  corsairs.  These 
were  the  sole  survivors  of  the  massacre ;  for  the  Turks 
gave  no  quarter,  Mustapha  having  offered  a  prize  for 
every  Christian  head,  and  this  in  pursuance,  as  is  said,  of 
orders  from  the  sultan.  Twelve  others  at  the  point  oi 
death  were  found,  like  Bridier  de  Gordamp,  lying  before 
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the  chapel-altar,  and  being'  seized,  were  hung  up  by  the 
feet,  and  then  crucified. 

The  pasha  himself  now  entered  the  fort,  and  struck 
by  the  insignificance  of  the  place,  rig-htly  judged  that 
the  conquest  of  the  borg-o  would  be  no  easy  task. 
“  What,”  he  exclaimed,  “will  be  the  resistance  of  the 
parent  when  the  child  has  cost  us  eight  thousand  of 
our  bravest  men  ?”  To  intimidate  the  knights,  there¬ 
fore,  he  had  recourse  to  horrible  barbarities.  The  heads 
of  four  of  the  principal  brethren,  among-  them  those  of 
Miranda  and  the  brave  old  bailiff,  he  caused  to  be  fixed 
aloft  upon  a  pole  with  their  faces  towards  the  town; 
then  ordering  search  to  be  made  among  the  heaps  of 
dead  that  covered  the  ramparts,  he  selected  the  bodies 
of  the  knights,  some  of  whom  still  breathed,  and  first 
gashing-  their  breasts  crosswise  and  tearing-  out  their 
hearts,  he  cut  off  their  heads  and  feet,  and  nailed  their 
mangled  trunks  upon  wooden  crosses  ;*  then,  throwing- 
over  each  their  scarlet  surcoats,  he  cast  them  into  the 
sea,  trusting  that  the  waves  would  bear  them  to  the 
foot  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  where  they  might  meet 
the  eyes  of  the  grand  master  and  his  knights.  The 
evening  tide  brought  them  to  the  shore ;  the  sight  drew 
tears  from  the  eyes  of  La  Yalette,  and  those  torn  and 
mangled  bodies,  being-  lifted  reverently  and  tenderly, 
were  kissed  and  honoured  as  the  relics  of  glorious  mar¬ 
tyrs.  Happy  were  they  in  their  comrades’  eyes,  thus 
bearing- the  cross,  and  bound  to  it  to  the  last.  “  Grieve 
not  for  the  fall  of  St.  Elmo,”  said  La  Yalette  to  his 
council,  “but  rather  give  God  thanks  that  the  noble 
few  who  held  it  could  keep  their  post  so  long.  If  now 
they  have  been  forced  to  yield,  yet  has  their  death  been 
glorious,  and  their  end,  which  the  infidels  deemed  dis¬ 
grace,  fit  funeral  for  Hospitallers  of  the  Cross.” 

Yet,  spite  of  his  words,  the  anguish  of  the  grand 
master  was  not  to  be  concealed ;  and  he  changed  his 

*  Goussancourt  gives  the  names  of  thirteen  as  having  been 
found  still  alive  by  the  Turks.  One — Lawrence  de  Bonlieu — before 
being  fastened  to  the  cross,  was  .first  flayed! 
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residence,  so  as  no  longer  to  see  from  the  windows  of 
his  palace  the  fort  which  recalled  the  slaughter  of  his 
comrades ;  and  his  countenance,  though  it  lost  nothing 
of  its  lofty  serenity,  was  lined  and  worn  by  suffering 
strongly  mastered  and  suppressed. 

From  tliis  time  La  Yalette  gave  no  quarter,  as,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  contrary  inhuman  practice  of  the 
Turks,  he  had  hitherto  done.  So  far,  at  least,  he  was 
iustified  hy  the  laws  of  war ;  hut  not  satisfied  with 
this,  he  was  carried  on  to  the  committal  of  an  act 
which, — whatever  might  he  the  usage  of  those  days, 
and  whatever  excuse  may  he  framed  for  it  from  the 
consideration  of  the  ferocious  barbarity  of  the  adversary 
he  had  to  deal  with,  and  the  maddening  horror  inspired 
hy  the  sight  of  the  mangled  remains  of  his  brethren, 
bearing  on  them  the  marks  of  the  torments  they  had 
undergone, — cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  stain  on  the 
pure  glory  of  this  Christian  knight.  He  gave  instant 
orders  for  the  execution  of  the  prisoners ;  and  that  the 
brutal  foe  might  learn  the  sudden  vengeance  which 
their  cold-blooded  cruelty  had  brought  down  upon  their 
comrades,  he  caused  their  gory  heads  to  be  fired  into 
the  Turkish  camp.  Doubtless  he  hoped  to  strike  terror 
into  the  infidels,  and  to  teach  them  the  danger  to  them¬ 
selves  of  converting  warfare  into  butchery.  But  such 
fierce  reprisals  seldom  produce  any  salutary  effect,  while 
the  recital  gives  a  painful  jar  to  the  feelings  with 
which  we  love  to  regard  these  heroic  champions  of  th 
Cross. 

The  loss  of  the  Christians  in  the  defence  of  St.  Elmo 
is  differently  estimated ;  but  the  common  account  puts 
it  at  1300  men,  of  whom  130  were  knights.*  When 
we  reflect  that  a  handful  of  warriors  withstood  for 
the  space  of  a  month  the  whole  strength  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  army,  and  consider  the  deliberate  nature  of  their 
sacrifice  in  an  enterprise  where  victory  was  never  once 

*  Prescott  says  that  the  number  of  Christians  who  fell  amounted 
to  about  1500,  of  whom  123  were  members  of  the  order.  The  loss 
of  the  infidels  he  estimates  at  8000. 
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contemplated,  but  in  which  they  sought  only  to  secure 
the  safety  of  the  island  by  a  prolonged  resistance,  we 
shall  not  hesitate  to  place  their  devotion  at  least  on  a 
level  with  that  of  the  three  hundred  heroes  of  Ther 
mopylse, — far  above  it,  if  we  remember  that  in  theii 
case  patriotic  ardour  was  rendered  holy  by  religious 
zeal :  “  The  profession  of  our  oath,”  said  the  grand 
master  in  his  letter,  “is  to  sacrifice  our  lives  for 
Christendom.” 
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St.  John’s  day — Arrival  of  the  “little  succour” — Assaults  on  St. 
Michael — Death  of  the  grand  master’s  nephew — Assaults  from 
the  2d  to  the  16th  of  August — Attack  on  the  bastion  of  Castile 
■ — Conduct  ofLaValette— His  visit  to  the  infirmary— Repulse  of 
the  Turks — Appearance  of  the  succours — Hasty  embarkation  of 
the  Turks — Fresh  landing,  and  engagement  with  the  Christian 
army— They  leave  the  island — State  of  Malta  after  the  siege — 
Building  of  the  city  of  Yaletta— Death  of  the  grand  master — 
Conclusion. 

It  was  the  festival  of  St.  John;  there  was  a  pause  in 
the  fierce  cannonade  which  had  so  long-  thundered  in 
the  ears  of  the  inhabitants  of  Malta,  and  the  bright 
midsummer  day  shone  over  the  waves,  whose  dancing 
brightness  told  no  tale  of  the  ghastly  procession  they 
had  borne  on  their  surface  the  nig'ht  before.  The  morn¬ 
ing  had  been  ushered  in  with  a  religious  ceremony, — the 
solemn  burying  of  the  martyrs  of  St.  Elmo,  as  the  people 
loved  to  call  them ;  and  over  the  grave  La  Valette  ad¬ 
dressed  his  followers,  and  hade  them  keep  true  to  so 
bright  and  noble  an  example.  “  What  more  can  we 
desire  than  to  die  for  the  faith  of  Christ?  in  His  service 
we  are  omnipotent.”  Then,  turning  to  the  women,  he 
bade  them  dry  their  tears,  and  keep  St.  John’s  day  with 
their  accustomed  joy.  And  so  they  did,  flocking  to  the 
churches,  and  kindling  through  the  streets  those  huge 
bonfires  that  in  every  Christian  land,  from  Norway 
to  Spain,  light  up  the  night  which  celebrates  the  Pre¬ 
cursor’s  birth. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  the  same  day  on  which  the 
first  assault-general  had  been  made  on  St.  Elmo,  four 
galleys  had  set  sail  from  Messina,  having  on  board  the 
force  designated  by  the  Maltese  historians  as  the  “  little 
succour.”  Certainly,  after  its  despatch  had  been  so  long- 
talked  of,  it  might  seem  little  enough,  consisting  as  it 
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did  of  only  700  men  and  forty  knights ;  not  enough  to 
replace  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  siege.  However,  it 
arrived  on  the  29th ;  and  little  as  it  was,  it  numbered 
some  of  the  first  warriors  of  the  day,  among  others 
Parisot,  the  grand  master’s  nephew.  They  had  no 
small  difficulty  in  passing  the  Turkish  fleet,  and  landing 
at  Citta  Yecchia,  and  were  heartily  welcomed,  though, 
as  La  Valette  again  wrote  to  the  viceroy,  nothing  less 
than  12,000  men  would  suffice  for  the  necessities  of  the 
siege.  Meanwhile  a  Greek  slave  was  despatched  as  envoy 
to  the  grand  master  from  the  pasha,  proposing  condi¬ 
tions  of  honourable  capitulation.;  hut  La  Valette  desired 
him  to  he  conducted  through  the  fortifications,  and 
shown  the  deep  ditch  that  surrounded  the  counterscarp. 
“This,”  said  the  knight  who  escorted  him,  “is  the 
place  we  intend  to  surrender  to  your  master ;  hut  there 
is  room  enough  to  bury  him  and  his  Janizaries. 

Disappointed  in  his  attempts  at  negotiation,  Mus- 
tapha  prepared  to  push  the  siege  with  all  vigour.  Not 
a  moment  had  been  lost  in  pursuing  the  necessary  ope¬ 
rations;  and  the  blockade  was  soon  complete  both  by 
sea  and  by  land.  Early  in  July  the  encircling  batteries, 
mounted  with  sixty  or  seventy  heavy  pieces  of  cannon, 
poured  their  converging  fire  on  the  towns  and  fortresses 
and  the  shipping  that  lay  at  anchor  in  the  Port  ot  the 
Galleys,  and  the  roar  of  that  artillery  sounded  like  the 
mutterings  of  distant  thunder  on  the  coast  of  Siciy; 
hut  the  chief  point  of  attack  was  the  castle  of  bt. 
Michael,  situated  on  the  promontory,  or  island,  as  it  is 
often  termed,  of  La  Sangle.  The  pasha  determined  to 
assault  it  not  only  by  land  but  by  sea.  To  effect  this, 
without  exposing  his  vessels  to  the  guns  ot  St.  Angelo, 
it  was  necessary  to  carry  boats  overland  across  the  pen¬ 
insula  on  which  St.  Elmo  had  stood.  The  manoeuvre 
was  successfully  accomplished ;  and  no  less  than  eig  i  y 
vessels  were  thus  transported  across  the  heights' m 
the  sight  of  the  astonished  Christians,  and  launched  on 
the  waters  of  the  basin.  But  La  A  alette  w  as  equally 
prompt  in  adopting  measures  of  defence;  and  to  oppose 
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the  passage  of  the  Turkish  flotilla,  erected  with  almost 
incredible  labour, — for  the  work  could  be  carried  on  only 
by  night,— a  strong  palisade  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  harbour.  This  led  to  bloody  combats,  half  on  land 
and  half  on  water,  nay,  often  in  the  water  itself,  in 
which  the  dexterous  Maltese  swimmers,  stripped  naked 
and  armed  only  with  a  short  sword,  at  length  com¬ 
pletely  routed  the  bands  of  Turkish  axemen  who  were 
sent  to  destroy  the  works. 

Not  to  weary  our  readers  with  the  repetition  of  the 
same  bloody  details,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  St.  Michael 
proved  as  hard  a  task  for  the  besiegers  as  St.  Elmo. 
Dragut,  as  has  been  said,  had  fallen  in  the  former  con¬ 
flict  ;  but  his  place  was  supplied  by  the  corsair  Hassan, 
Beyler  Bey  of  Algiers,  who  had  landed  at  the  head  of 
S500  men.  As  son  of  the  famous  Barbarossa,  and  son- 
in-law  of  Dragut,  he  claimed  the  honour  of  leading  the 
assault  against  St.  Michael.  The  pasha  placed  6000 
men  at  his  command,  and  with  these,  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th  of  July,  he  assaulted  the  for¬ 
tress  from  the  land  ;  while  the  old  corsair,  Candelissa, 
a  Greek  renegade,  with  the  Algerine  squadron,  attacked 
the  inner  harbour  of  the  galleys.  With  the  sound  of 
tambour s  and  blasts  of  trumpets  he  directed  his  course 
towards  the  palisades;  before  him,  in  a  shallop,  goino- 
the  imaums  and  the  marabouts,  clad  in  their  dark^ 
coloured  robes,  reciting  aloud  passages  from  the  Koran, 
and  screaming-  out  prayers  to  heaven  and  curses  on  the 
Christians.  But  these  soon  dropped  aside,  and  the 
flotilla  of  boats  came  on,  the  chiefs  conspicuous  in  the 
midst,  with  their  gaily-streaming  mantles  and  glitter¬ 
ing  arms.  The  struggle  was  long  and  obstinate :  it 
continued  for  five  hours,  during  which  the  Turks  made 
incessant  attempts  to  scale  the  parapets,  and  at  one 
moment  succeeded  in  planting  their  standards  on  the 
ramparts.  But,  fired  at  the  sight,  the  Christians  rushed 
upon  the  foe  with  redoubled  vigour;  the  Admiral  Monte 
put  himself  at  their  head ;  their  long  swords  swept  the 
ranks  of  their  assailants ;  with  pikes  and  poniards  they 
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threw  themselves  into  the  thick  of  the  fray ; — there  also 
might  be  seen  Brother  Robert,  a  sword  in  one  hand  and 
a  crucifix  in  the  other,  exhorting-  the  Christian  comba¬ 
tants  to  fight  for  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  and  die  in 
its  defence.  But  even  valour  desperate  as  theirs  might 
have  been  fruitless  against  such  overwhelming-  odds, 
had  not  the  grand  master,  whose  eye  nothing-  seemed  to 
escape,  by  means  of  a  floating  bridge  which  he  had 
thrown  across  the  Port  of  Galleys,  despatched  rein¬ 
forcements  at  the  very  moment  of  need.  Then,  too, 
was  beheld  a  strange  and  an  inspiring  sight :  a  troop 
of  boys,  200  strong,  issued  from  the  town,  armed  with 
slings  ;  shouting  “A  rescue — rescue,  victory!”  they  let 
fly  a  shower  of  stones  on  the  heads  and  in  the  faces  ot 
the  foe ;  at  the  same  instant  De  Giou,  commandant  of 
the  galleys,  charging  at  the  head  of  the  new  succours, 
drove  every  thing-  before  him,  and  forced  back  the  in¬ 
fidels  with  frightful  slaughter.  The  wildfire  glared  over 
their  falling  masses,  and  there  was  a  hurried  scramble  to 
the  boats,  and  plunge  after  plunge  into  the  water ;  hut 
even  then  the  batteries  played  on  them  without  ceasing- ; 
the  port  was  filled  with  dead  and  dying,  and  crimsoned 
with  blood.  In  vain  they  who  could  not  reach  the  boats 
begged  for  mercy  on  their  knees;  the  terrible  shout  rang- 
in  their  ears,  “  Remember  St.  Elmo !”  To  all  their  cries 
for  quarter  the  only  answer  was,  “St.  Elmo’s  pay!” 

Ere  this  victory  was  accomplished  the  pasha  had 
despatched  a  powerful  reinforcement,  which,  avoiding 
the  palisades,  steered  its  course  more  northemward ; 
but  here  it  became  exposed  to  one  of  the  batteries  of 
St.  Angelo,  which,  sunk  low  down,  almost  beneath  the 
level  of  the  water,  had  remained  concealed ;  and  now, 
as  the  enemy  advanced  within  range  of  its  shot,  sud¬ 
denly  opened  a  terrific  discharge  upon  them,  which 
shattered  nine  out  of  the  ten  barges  in  which  the  troops 
were  being  transported  to  the  scene  of  action ;  and  in 
an  instant  the  surface  of  the  harbour  was  covered  with 
splinters  of  wood,  severed  limbs,  mutilated  bodies,  and 
such  few  of  the  survivors  as  were  still  left  to  struggle 
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in  tlie  waves :  tlie  remaining-  boat  turned  and  fled  back 
to  shore.  Meanwhile  Hassan  had  fared  no  better  at 
the  breach  than  had  Candelissa  at  the  bastion.  Again 
and  again  he  strove  to  pierce  the  barrier  of  mail  that 
defended  the  chasm  in  the  walls;  his  troops  threw 
themselves  upon  the  little  host  of  warriors  only  to  recoil 
with  thinned  and  disordered  ranks;  and  when  their 
bastion  was  cleared  of  assailants,  and  the  defenders  were 
at  liberty  to  succour  their  comrades  at  the  breach,  the 
infidels  were  swept  as  by  a  whirlwind  from  the  ruined 
wall,  and  the  victory  of  the  Christians  was  every  where 
complete.  Of  the  six  or  seven  thousand  Moslems  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  two  attacks  not  more  than  half 
that  number  returned  to  camp.  The  besieged  had  to 
lament  the  loss  of  200  fighting-  men,  among  whom  were 
the  brave  commander  Zanoguerra,  and  Frederic  de  To¬ 
ledo,  son  of  the  Viceroy  of  Sicily.  But  then-  confidence 
rose  with  their  success ;  and  La  Valette,  with  all  his 
knights,  and  the  entire  population  of  the  borgo,  went  in 
procession  to  the  great  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  to  adore 
the  God  of  armies,  and  to  suspend  above  the  altar  the 
banners  of  the  infidels  in  token  of  thanksgiving. 

Mustapha,  now  at  last  understanding  the  determined 
valour  of  the  men  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  resolved 
to  level  the  defences  to  the  ground  before  attempting  a 
renewal  of  the  assault.  After  still  further  extending  and 
strengthening  his  batteries,  he  opened  a  tremendous  fire 
on  the  bastion  of  Castile,  as  well  as  on  that  part  of  the 
borgo  which  was  nearest  to  it;  and  such  was  the  crush¬ 
ing-  effect  of  the  ponderous  balls  discharged  from  the 
Turkish  mortars  that  the  quarter  of  the  town  exposed 
to  that  unintermitting  storm  of  stone  and  metal  was 
speedily  reduced  to  ruins,  and  numbers  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  killed.  La  Valette,  however,  was  as  inven¬ 
tive  of  resources  as  was  the  pasha  of  engines  of  attack : 
his  eye  and  hand  were  every  where;  no  man  knew  when 
he  took  repose ;  by  night  as  well  as  by  day  he  might  be 
seen,  now  superintending-  the  operations  he  had  ordered, 
now  himself  performing  many  of  the  most  laborious 
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duties  of  the  common  soldier,  exhibiting1  the  while  the 
same  unchanged  tranquillity  in  his  countenance  and 
mien,  which  inspired  all  who  beheld  him  with  like  reso¬ 
lution  and  courage.  And  yet,  amidst  his  indefatigable 
toils,  he  never  failed  everyday  to  betake  himself  to  the 
church  of  St.  Lawrence,  there  to  implore  the  blessing  of 
Heaven  on  the  Christian  arms,  and  its  protection  of  those 
to  whom  all  human  aid  appeared  to  be  denied.  Forcing 
the  Moslem  slaves  to  aid  in  the  work  of  defence,  he 
caused  a  barrier  of  masonry  to  be  thrown  across  the 
streets  so  broad  and  solid  as  to  serve  for  a  protection 
to  the  citizens ;  while  on  the  side  of  the  port  he  ren¬ 
dered  all  approach  impossible  by  sinking  barges  laden 
with  heavy  stones  not  far  from  shore.  Nor  were  the 
inhabitants  less  active  on  their  part,  but  in  all  things 
showed  themselves  worthy  of  their  beloved  commander. 
Men,  women,  and  children  were  continually  engaged  in 
constructing-  gabions,  manufacturing  fireworks,  prepar¬ 
ing-  stones  and  other  missiles  to  hurl  upon  the  besiegers 
heads,  and,  above  all,  in  repairing  the  breaches  and  for¬ 
tifying  the  shattered  walls.  Nor  all  this  time  did  they 
neglect  to  avail  themselves  of  the  aids  which  religion 
offered,  but  cultivated  in  themselves  those  pious  dispo¬ 
sitions  which  should  enable  them  to  gain  the  plenary 
indulgence  which  the  Pope  had  granted  to  all  who  took 
part  in  this  hoty  warfare. 

Among  other  warlike  devices  the  pasha  at  length 
contrived  a  sort  of  raised  bridge  by  which  the  troops 
should  be  enabled  to  reach  the  battlements  safe  from 
the  destructive  fire  of  the  garrison.  Alarmed  at  the 
sight  cf  this  structure,  the  Christians  endeavoured  to 
set  fire  to  it  by  night;  but,  after  two  failures,  were 
obliged  to  defer  their  attempts  till  day.  I  he  enteipiise 
was  full  of  danger,  and  was  intrusted  by  the  giand 
master  to  his  nephew  Henry  de  la  A  alette,  or,  as  he  is 
elsewhere  called,  the  Commander  Pavisot ,  from  his 
lordship  of  that  name.  Parisot  was  accompanied  by 
his  dear  friend  and  brother -in -arms  Polastra,,  and  a 
small  number  of  soldiers.  Throwing-  cables  round  the 
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bridge,  they  endeavoured  by  main  force  to  pull  it  to 
the  ground ;  but  being  wholly  exposed  to  the  enemy’s 
view,  a  severe  fire  was  soon  directed  on  the  spot.  The 
two  young  knights,  observing  their  men  beginning  to 
falter  under  the  heavy  cannonade,  sprang  intrepidly 
forward,  and  advanced  alone  to  the  foot  of  the  bridge ; 
but  scarcely  had  they  reached  the  spot  when  a  volley 
of  musketry  laid  both  dead  upon  the  ground.  In¬ 
stantly  the  Janizaries  rushed  forward  to  secure  their 
bodies,  in  the  hopes  of  gaining  the  reward  offered  for 
the  heads  of  the  Christian  knights ;  but  the  soldiers, 
guessing  their  intention  and  reproaching  themselves 
for  their  cowardice  in  not  following  the  knights,  rallied 
at  the  sight,  and  advanced  to  dispute  the  possession  of 
the  bodies.  After  a  violent  conflict  the  Christians  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  carrying  off  the  remains  of  the  two  gallant 
officers,  and  bearing  them  to  the  fort,  whence  messen¬ 
gers  were  sent  to  La  Yalette  to  acquaint  him  with  his 
nephew’s  death.  Parisot  was  a  favourite  with  the  whole 
order, — the  beau  ideal  of  a  young  cavalier, — but  to  none 
dearer  than  to  the  grand  master  himself.  Nevertheless 
he  received  the  news  with  that  liig'h  and  g'enerous  spirit 
which  always  distinguished  him,  and  only  raised  his 
eyes  to  heaven  and  thanked  God  for  granting  his 
nephew  so  glorious  an  end,  and  himself  a  sacrifice  to 
offer  which  had  cost  him  something.  Some  of  the 
brethren  would  have  condoled  with  him  on  his  loss,  but 
he  stopped  them  :  “  Every  one  of  my  knights,”  he  said, 
‘is  equally  dear  to  my  heart,  for  all  are  my  children : 
the  loss  of  Parisot  does  not  move  me  more  than  that  of 
Polastra.  And,  after  all,  what  does  it  matter  ?  they 
have  but  gone  a  little  while  before  us.  So  now  to  your 
duty,  and  let  me  hear  no  more  about  it nor  was  he 
ever  heard  to  speak  of  his  loss  again  to  mortal  ear. 
Nevertheless  he  bade  them  take  him  to  the  spot  where 
the  two  young-  knights  had  fallen;  and,  after  inspect- 
ing  the  budge  and  its  position,  he  planted  a  cannon  on 
the  wall  opposite  to  it,  which  opened  so  effectual  a  fire 
as  entirely  to  destroy  the  dangerous  erection. 
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The  besieged  bad  now  to  sustain  a  double  attack ; 
for  whilst  the  pasha  and  the  Bey  of  Algiers  continued 
the  attempt  on  the  fortress  of  St.  Michael,  Piali,  the 
admiral  of  the  fleet,  led  the  assault  on  the  bastion  of 
Castile  to  the  eastward  of  the  borgo;  and  at  the  same 
time  eighty  of  the  larg-est  armed  galleys  kept  the  sea, 
to  prevent  the  landing1  of  the  daily-expected  succours 
from  Messina.  The  assault  of  the  2d  of  August  was 
among  the  most  desperate  yet  attempted :  the  pasha 
animated  his  soldiers  by  his  presence  and  his  threats, 
and  with  his  own  hand  slew  two  Janizaries  who  had 
retreated  before  the  swords  of  the  knights.  But  he 
fought  against  men  resolved  to  conquer.  Even  women 
and  children  presented  themselves  to  defend  the  breach, 
and  rendered  no  contemptible  assistance  to  the  garrison. 
While  the  knights  and  men-at-arms  poured  withering 
volleys  of  musketry  on  the  assailants  as  they  rushed 
forward  to  the  breach,  the  Maltese  launched  down 
heavy  stones  and  pieces  of  timber,  and  discharged  tor¬ 
rents  of  scalding-  pitch  and  streams  of  wildfire  on  their 
heads ;  and  when  the  storming  columns  had  scaled  the 
ruined  walls  they  found  themselves  opposed  by  an 
inner  barrier  of  newly-raised  intrenchments,  behind 
which  stood  a  living  and  still  more  impenetrable  ram¬ 
part  in  the  persons  of  the  brethren  of  St.  John.  Great 
was  the  confusion  and  slaughter  among’  the  infidels : 
stunned  by  the  incessant  and  increasing  violence  of  the 
fiery  hurricane  that  beat  upon  them,  and  entangled 
among  the  sharp-pointed  spikes  with  which  the  ruins 
had  every  where  been  thickly  planted,  their  disordered 
ranks  reeled  and  broke  as  though  the  earth  were  quak¬ 
ing  beneath  their  feet,  and,  in  spite  of  all  their  leaders 
could  do,  turned  and  fled  precipitately  to  their  trenches, 
leaving  the  breach  encumbered  with  their  dead.  Again 
and  again,  refreshed  and  reinforced,  the  Turks  returned 
to  the  assault,  and  as  often  recoiled  before  the  terrible 
prowess  of  the  Christian  chivalry,  until  at  length,  as 
the  day  wore  on,  and  all  his  resources  had  been  tried 
in  vain,  the  pasha  gave  the  word  to  retire ;  and  from 
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both  bastion  and  fortress  his  baffled  hosts  withdrew  in 
discomfiture  and  dismay. 

Assaults  again  upon  the  morrow,  and  on  each  suc¬ 
ceeding-  day,  but  with  the  same  result ;  and  then  came 
the  intelligence  that  1G0  vessels  and  15,000  troops  were 
assembled  in  the  ports  of  Sicily  and  about  to  sail.  Mus- 
tapha  was  well-nigh  in  despair;  but  knowing  that  a 
failure  and  abandonment  of  the  siege  would  entail  cer¬ 
tain  disgrace  at  the  hands  of  Solyman,  he  resolved  on 
an  extraordinary  effort — an  assault-general,  made  by 
relief-parties  of  his  troops,  and  kept  up  without  cessation 
till  the  physical  strength  of  the  exhausted  garrison  must 
perforce  be  worn  out;  and  this  was  accordingly  fixed 
to  commence  on  the  7th  of  August. 

He  chose  the  hour  of  noon,  when,  in  that  burning 
climate,  the  knig-hts  would,  he  judg-ed,  be  unfit  for 
great  exertions.  The  morning-,  too,  passing-  in  compa¬ 
rative  quiet,  was  calculated  to  throw  them  off  their 
guard.  Suddenly,  in  the  midday  stillness,  the  explo¬ 
sion  of  a  mine,  and  the  cries  from  the  wall  of  “  Castile  ! 
Castile  !  ’  drew  all  eyes  to  the  spot  thus  indicated. 
Floating  over  the  bastion,  they  beheld  a  huge  red  ban¬ 
ner,  with  its  gilded  pole  and  black  horse-tail;  and  the 
alarming  rumour  spread  rapidly  through  the  city  that 
the  bastion  was  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  A  few 
moments  more  and  the  infidels  would  have  been  in  the 
heart  of  the  town.  Brother  William,  a  chaplain  of  the 
order,  ran  instantly  to  seek  the  grand  master,  whom 
he  found  standing’,  as  was  his  wont,  in  the  great  square 
inarmed.  “  My  lord,”  he  exclaimed,  “  Castile  is  lost ! 
ind  the  borgo  will  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  • 
you  will  surely  retire  to  St.  Ang-elo.”  La  Valette,  with¬ 
out  a  gesture  of  surprise,  took  his  helmet  from  his  page’s 
hands,  and  a  lance  from  the  nearest  soldier :  u  Come, 
gentlemen,”  he  said  to  the  knights  sm-roimding-  him, 
we  are  wanted  at  the  bastion ;  let  us  die  together  ■” 
and,  regardless  of  the  entreaties  of  his  followers  that 
be  would  not  needlessly  expose  his  person,  he  hurried 
to  the  spot.  The  alarm-bell  was  rung,  a  crowd  of  citi- 
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zens  rallied  round  him,  and  at  their  head  he  fell  upon, 
the  Turks.  A  terrific  struggle  ensued,  and  the  life  of 
the  grand  master  seemed  in  momentary  peril.  Men¬ 
doza,  who  stood  by  his  side  amidst  a  heap  of  slain,  im¬ 
plored  him  to  retire ;  he  even  knelt  at  his  feet,  con¬ 
juring  him  not  to  expose  a  life,  on  the  preservation  of 
which  hung  the  only  hopes  of  the  city  and  the  order ; 
but  La  Y alette  answered  him  by  a  gesture  of  his  hand : 
«  Do  you  see  those  banners,”  he  said,  pointing  to  the 
Turkish  standards,  “  and  ask  me  to  retire  before  they 
are  trampled  in  the  dust  ?”  Then,  heading  the  attack, 
with  his  own  hand  he  tore  them  from  the  ramparts,  and 
planting  himself  among'  the  pikemen  who  defended  the 
breach,  remained  there  till,  after  a  long  and  bloody  con¬ 
test,  the  enemy  had  retreated.  So  soon  as  all  immediate 
danger  was  over  he  bade  his  attendants  prepare  him 
some  accommodation  in  this  bastion  which  he  intended 
thenceforth  to  make  his  residence.  He  believed  that 
the  enemy  had  withdrawn  only  to  return  under  cover 
of  the  night ;  and  in  reply  to  the  knights  who  opposed 
his  design  he  only  answered,  that  at  seventy  years  of 
ao-e  he  had  nothing  better  to  hope  for  than  to  die  in 
the  midst  of  his  children,  and  in  defence  of  the  faith. 

The  Christians  kept  strict  watch  and  ward ;  and,  as 
La  Y alette  expected,  darkness  had  no  sooner  fallen  than 
the  infidels,  knowing  that  no  time  had  been  given  foi 
throwing'  up  new  intrenchments,  ran  swiftly  to  the 
breach,  while  the  whole  scene  was  suddenly  lighted  up 
by  incessant  discharges  of  artillery ,  and  by  thousands  of 
fiery  missiles  that  came  flaming’  and  darting  through  the 
air.  They  had  hoped  to  surprise  the  garrison  exhausted 
by  the  dav’s  encounter,  and  sunk  in  profound  repose ; 
hut  they  found  the  walls  ready  manned  to  receive  them, 
and  were  met  by  such  volleys  of  well- directed  musketry, 
and  by  such  a  renewal  of  those  deadly  showers,  the 
effects  of  which  they  had  so  well  learnt  to  dread,  that 
neither  the  threats  nor  the  blows  of  their  infuriated 
chiefs  could  urge  them  to  the  charge ;  and  the  broken 
routed  columns  rushed  hack  as  they  had  come,  and 
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abandoned  the  attempt.  The  Christians,  in  their  joy 
at  the  hard-earned  victory,  forgot  not  Him  from  whom 
it  came  :  in  the  morning  a  Te  Deuni  was  sung-  in  pub¬ 
lic  thanksgiving ;  and,  if  it  were  not  performed  with  all 
the  solemnity  usual  in  the  order  of  St.  John,  at  least 
it  was  accompanied  (says  the  chronicler)  with  tears  of 
grateful  devotion  and  of  true  contrition  from  the  eyes 
of  many  a  man  as  well  as  woman  in  the  assembled 
crowd. 

During  the  bloody  assaults  of  the  long  days  that 
followed,  La  Yalette  and  his  pike  were  ever  in  the  front 
of  the  defence;  severely  wounded,  he  concealed  his 
hurt,  and  by  his  words  and  example  inspired  soldiers 
and  citizens  with  the  same  ardour  that  animated  the 
knights  themselves.  The  fight  became  too  close  for 
musketry ;  it  was  hand  to  hand,  with  pike  and  poniard, 
renewed  every  day,  and  scarcely  ceasing  even  during 
night :  for  the  design  of  the  pasha  was  to  do  by  the 
whole  city  as  he  had  done  by  St.  Elmo,  and  make  him¬ 
self  master  of  the  place  simply  by  the  annihilation  or 
all  its  defenders.  Proclamations  went  through  the 
Turkish  camp  that  the  city  was  to  be  sacked,  and 
every  living  soul  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
grand  master,  who  was  to  be  carried  in  chains  to  Con¬ 
stantinople.  La  Valette  heard  of  this  boastful  threat: 
“  Yet,”  he  said  to  his  knights,  “it  will  hardly  be  as 
the  pasha  thinks ;  sooner  than  suffer  a  g'rand  master 
of  the  order  of  St.  John  to  appear  before  the  sultan  in 
chains,  I  will  take  the  dress  of  one  of  my  own  pikemen, 
and  die  among  the  battalions  of  the  infidels  at  their 
next  rush  upon  the  breach.” 

1VI eanw  Idle  the  condition  of  the  besieged  g*rew  every 
day  more  desperate ;  their  numbers  reduced  by  half, 
and  the  survivors  wounded,  and  well-nig'h  dying’  of 
fatigue ;  powder  failing’,  and  the  ramparts  all  ruined 
and  shattered  by  the  cannon ;  breaches  every'  where, 
and  some  so  large  that  thirty  men  abreast  could  ride 
through  them,  dismount  and  mount  again  with  ease-; 
whilst  in  many  places  there  rose  over  the  walls  enor- 
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mous  mounds,  erected  by  the  Turks,  and  furnished  with 
cannon,  which  entirely  commanded  the  quarters  of  the 
3  against  which  they  were  directed.  Every  inven- 
tion  of  military  skill  known  to  Turkish  science  was 
tried  in  turn  by  the  pasha,  and  failed :  his  mines  were 
countermined  ;  his  movable  towers  were  burnt  and  de¬ 
stroyed;  a  huge  machine  which  he  caused  to  be  con¬ 
structed,  capacious  as  a  hogshead  and  filled  with  all 
manner  of  combustibles,  and  which  was  launched  by 
engines  on  to  the  rampart  of  the  bastion,  was  thrown 
back  upon  its  constructors,  and,  bursting  in  its  fall, 
dealt  terrific  havoc  around. 

At  length,  on  the  20th  of  August,  a  letter  was 
thrown  into  the  borgo,  and  brought  to  the  grand  mas¬ 
ter,  who  opened  it  in  the  presence  of  his  council,  and 
found  but  one  word,  “Thursday”  which  he  rightly 
interpreted  to  be  a  warning  from  some  friendly  hand  to 
prepare  for  a  new  assault  on  the  23d.  In  fact,  it  was 
the  last  effort  of  Mustapha,  who  found  that,  whatever 
might  be  his  own  resolution,  the  spirits  of  his  troops 
were  fast  giving’ way  under  their  repeated  failures;  and 
it  was  only  when  the  emirs  and  chief  officers  of  the  army 
offered  to  make  the  assault  alone,  that  the  Janizaries 
and  inferior  troops  could  be  induced  to  move.  La  Va- 
lette,  who  foresaw  that  a  great  strug’gle  was  at  hand, 
and  felt  that  he  had  no  means  of  meeting  a  general 
attack  with  his  reduced  numbers,  proceeded  to  the  in¬ 
firmary,  and  addressed  the  wounded  knights.  “  I  am 
likewise  wounded,”  he  said,  “  yet  I  continue  on  duty ; 
so  also  do  others  who  have  never  left  the  walls,  "it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  you  whom  I  see  around 
me  are  content  to  be  massacred  in  your  beds,  rather 
than  to  die  like  men  upon  the  parapets ;  for  to  that  crisis 
are  we  come.”  Such  an  address  had  the  effect  be  in¬ 
tended.  ‘‘Death  on  the  breach!”  burst  from  the  lips 
of  all.  La  Valette  answered  their  shout  with  a  pleased 
and  approving  smile ;  and  distributing  them  among  the 
various  quarters  where  their  presence  was  most  needed, 
he  felt  well  assured  that  the  sense  of  wounded  honour 
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would  wring'  from  them  a  resistance  so  long-  as  life 
remained. 

The  walls  during-  those  three  days  were  strangely 
manned  :  wounded  men,  with  arms ,  and  heads  hound 
up  in  bloody  cloths  j  women,  with  casque  and  cuirass, 
assumed  to  deceive  the  enemy  with  the  appearance  of 
a  garrison,  the  skeleton  of  which  alone  was  left  ;  guns 
worked  by  feeble  children, — sometimes  the  strongest  and 
best  fit  to  fight  of  all  the  forces  that  were  there.  The 
assault  one  day  lasted  twelve  hours, — the  bloodiest  and 
fiercest  that  had  yet  been  made ;  the  enormous  platform, 
or  “  cavalier,”  as  it  was  called,  which  rose  above  the 
parapet  afforded  such  a  position  for  the  Turkish  mus¬ 
keteers,  that  no  one  appeared  on  the  walls  but  lie  fell 
instantly  under  their  deadly  aim.  Nothing-  silenced 
their  fire  ;  and  nig-ht  alone  brought  a  brief  respite,  which 
was  employed  by  the  grand  master  in  assembling  a 
council  of  his  knights  to  determine  what*  steps  should 
be  taken  in  the  deplorable  condition  to  which  they  were 
now  reduced.  The  majority  of  the  grand  crosses  and 
dignitaries  of  the  order  were  for  abandoning  the  out¬ 
works,  and  retiring-  with  what  streng-th  they  had  left 
to  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  where  they  might  hope  to 
hold  out  till  the  arrival  of  the  succour ;  but  to  this  plan 
La  Yalette  would  not  for  a  moment  consent.  He  re¬ 
jected  it  with  as  much  horror  as  though  he  had  been 
required  to  surrender  the  city  to  the  infidels ;  for,  good 
and  Christian  veteran  as  he  was,  he  well  knew  that  St. 
Angelo,  though  capable  of  receiving  the  troops  and 
fighting  men,  could  offer  no  protection  to  the  women 
and  defenceless  citizens,  who,  in  case  of  such  a  resolu¬ 
tion  being  taken,  must  be  given  up  to  the  fury  of  the 
enemy  :  St.  Michael  and  its  brave  defenders  must  also 
be  abandoned  to  then*  fate.  “  No,  brethren,”  he  said, 
addressing  the  assembly,  “  we  will  all  die  together,  and 
on  our  walls,  as  becomes  our  profession,  if  first,  by 
God’s  blessing,  we  do  not  drive  these  Turkish  dogs  from 
thence.”  b 

So  the  day  dawned  on  a  fresh  scene  of  battle ;  the 
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Turks,  maddened  to  frenzy,  seemed  callous  to  musketry 
and  stones  and  boiling-  oil,  and  gaining-  rampart  after 
rampart,  stood  at  length  with  nothing-  to  separate  them 
from  the  Christians  who  held  the  city  but  a  stockade 
of  wood,  behind  which  the  g-arrison  was  drawn  up ;  but 
beyond  that  they  could  not  pass.  As  to  the  bastion  of 
Castile,  La  Valette  had  declared  his  resolution  of  re¬ 
maining  in  it  to  the  last ;  and  calling  in  almost  all  the 
forces  which  garrisoned  St.  Angelo,  lie  caused  the 
wooden  bridge  which  connected  it  with  the  borgo  to 
be  sawn  asunder,  thus  cutting-  off  the  possibility  of  re¬ 
treat.  On  the  last  day  of  August,  the  pasha  made  an 
attempt  on  Citta  Vecchia,  leaving  Piali  to  continue  the 
assault  on  the  borgo  and  St.  Michael.  Mesquita,  a 
brave  Portuguese,  commanded  there ;  and  on  the  news 
of  the  enemy’s  approach,  dressed  up  his  walls  with  ban¬ 
ners  and  pikes,  women  again  assuming  their  casques 
and  muskets,-  and  crowding-  to  the  ramparts ;  for  in¬ 
deed  the  place  was  almost  wholly  without  defenders, 
yet  a  warlike  aspect  was  so  well  sustained,  that  no  real 
assault  was  attempted.  In  fact  the  siege  was  drawing 
to  its  close  :  ammunition  was  failing ;  twenty-five  days’ 
provision  was  all  that  remained  in  the  Turkish  camp  a 
dysentery,  the  result  of  the  great  heat,  bad  food,  and 
constant  exposure,  was  carrying  off  large  numbers  every 
day ;  the  troops  were  disheartened,  and  the  garrison, 
as  it  seemed  to  them,  invincible ;  and  when,  on  the  4th 
of  September,  the  sails  of  the  Sicilian  galleys  were  seen 
on  the  broad  horizon,  nothing-  mox-e  was  needed  to  com¬ 
plete  the  discomfiture  of  the  infidels. 

The  succour  so  long  promised  consisted  of  about 
11,000  men,  200  being  knights  of  the  order,  with  whom 
were  associated,  a  number  of  volunteer  adventurers  of 
the  best  blood  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  France,  eager  to 
join  in  a  defence  whose  fame  had  now  spread  through 
Europe,  and  bade  fair  to  surpass  in  glory  even  that  of 
Rhodes.  At  the  first  news  of  their  approach  a  kind  of 
consternation  seized  the  two  pashas,  and  they  resolved 
on  a  hasty  embarkment  of  their  troops.  Without  wait- 
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ing-  to  ascertain  tlie  strength  of  the  force  opposed  to 
them,  they  made  every  preparation  for  retiring ;  the 
garrison  which,  had  been  posted  at  St.  Elmo  was  called 
in,  the  artillery  was  abandoned,  and  a  precipitate  re¬ 
treat  commenced.  As  morning  broke  on  the  8th  ot 
September,  the  festival  of  Onr  Lady’s  Nativity,  the 
weary  watchers  once  more  dragged  themselves  to  the 
walls.  Taught  by  hitter  and  repeated  disappointments, 
they  had  put  no  trust  in  the  reported  sight  of  those  dis¬ 
tant  sails,  and  treated  the  talk  of  the  Sicilian  succours 
as  a  delusive  dream;  no  news  had  yet  reached  them 
of  the  landing  of  the  troops,  which  had,  indeed,  taken 
place  on  the  preceding  evening,  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
island,  the  forces  being  then  in  full  march  upon  the 
town.  Nothing-,  therefore,  was  looked  for  by  the  gar¬ 
rison,  now  reduced  to  six  hundred  feeble  men,  but  a 
renewal  of  the  long-  struggle  which  had  lasted  without 
interruption  for  so  many  weeks.  Yet,  though  exhausted 
in  body,  their  confidence  and  courage  were  unshaken  ; 
leaning  from  the  ramparts,  they  even  defied  their  ene¬ 
mies  to  the  assault,  shouting-  to  them  to  come  on,  and 
do  their  worst,  without  waiting  for  the  sunrise.  There 
was  no  answer,  only  a  clang  of  arms  that  seemed  d}'ing 
away  in  the  distance.  “Heard  you  that?”  suddenly 
exclaimed  one  of  the  men;  “surely  those  were  the 
Janizary  trumpets  sounding  from  the  shore.  And  down 
there  yonder,  beneath  the  -walls,  what  can  be  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  those  marshalled  troops  defiling  from  the  trenches 
towards  the  camp  ?  Either  my  eyes  are  blinded  by  long- 
watching,  or  the  infidels  are  in  retreat.” 

The  strange  news  spread  quickly  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  La  Valette,  as  soon  as  he  was  convinced  oi 
its  truth,  ordered  a  sortie  to  be  made  from  the  walls, 
and  the  intrenchments  of  the  enemy  to  be  destroyed, 
as  a  precaution  in  case  of  their  return ;  for  indeed  the 
whole  thing-  seemed  inexplicable,  and,  as  he  suspected, 
might  be  nothing  but  a  feint  to  conceal  some  deep  design. 
Women  and  children  worked  with  rig-lit  good  will  at 
the  task  of  destruction ;  and  before  nightfall  the  comnli- 
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cated  works  of  the  Turkish  engineers  presented  a  spec¬ 
tacle  of  utter  confusion.  A  party  was  also  despatched 
to  take  possession  of  the  abandoned  fortress  of  St.  Elmo  • 
and  the  infidels,  from  the  decks  of  their  vessels,  had 
the  chagrin  of  seeing  the  banner  of  St.  John  floating- 
once  more  over  those  hardly-contested  walls.  They 
could  hear,  too,  the  sonorous  peal  of  the  church-bells, 
silent  for  three  months,  except  to  give  out  martial  sig¬ 
nals  or  notes  of  alarm ;  hut  which  now  burst  merrily 
forth  from  every  tower  and  steeple,. to  celebrate  at  once 
the  birthday  of  the  Mother  of  God  and  the  unhoped¬ 
for  deliverance  of  her  clients.  Never  sounded  sweeter 
music  to  human  ears  than  that  which  once  more  sum¬ 
moned  the  faithful  to  Mass ;  and  doubtless  the  Rho¬ 
dians  who  might  he  found  among-  the  population 
were  not  slow  in  attributing  their  happy  fortune  to  the 
intercession  of  Our  Lady  of  Philermos.*  La  Yalette 
headed  the  people  in  a  procession  to  the  great  church 
of  St.  John,  where  with  hearts  flowing-  over  with  joy, 
they  gave  thanks  to  God  and  His  blessed  Mother  for 
the  mercy  so  signally  vouchsafed.  Nor  was  it  long  be¬ 
fore  the  certainty  of  the  good  news  was  ascertained,  and 
its  cause  explained  by  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Sicilian  troops. 

Meanwhile  the  pasha  had  scarcely  entered  his  vessel 
when  he  was  overwhelmed  with  shame  at  the  thought 
of  having-  abandoned  the  city  at  the  first  rumour  of 
relief.  The  whole  Christian  forces  scarcely  numbered 
half  his  own ;  and  it  seemed  as  though  by  an  able 
movement  he  might  easily  crush  the  new-comers,  and 
regain  his  position  before  the  town,  which  he  well  knew 
was  at  its  last  extremity.  To  land  again,  after  having 

*  Von  Hammer  says  that  both  Turks  and  Christians  declared 
that  at  the  last  assault  they  suddenly  beheld  upon  the  ramparts  a 
lady  and  two  men  whom  they  had  never  seen  before  ;  that  the  Chris¬ 
tians  devoutly  believed  that  it  was  the  Blessed  Virgin  herself,  ac¬ 
companied  by  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  Baptist,  the  patron  of  the 
order,  and  were  animated  in  consequence  to  perform  prodigies  of 
valour  ;  while  the  infidels,  on  the  other  hand,  were  seized  with  con¬ 
sternation. 
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but  just  completed  so  burned  an  embarkment,  bad  cer¬ 
tainly  a  foolish  look  about  it;  but. the  council  of  wai 
agreed  it  was  tbe  only  measure  that  could  retrieve  the 
honour  of  their  arms ;  and  so,  despite  the  unwillingness 
of  the  troops,  they  were  once  more  put  on  shore,  and 
marched  in  the  direction  of  the  Christian  forces.  The 
two  armies  came  up  to  one  another  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Citta  Notabile,  and  an  engagement  immediately 
took  place.  The  Sicilians  were  commanded  by  Ascanio 
de  la  Corna ;  while  the  knights  who  accompanied  them 
were  led  by  Alvarez  de  Sande,  who  led  the  attack  with 
characteristic  ardour.  The  Turkish  soldiers,  dispirited 
and  fatigued,  scarcely  made  a  show  of  resistance ;  but 
at  the  first  charge  turned  and  fled  to  the  Port  of  St. 
Paul,  where  the  Bey  of  Algiers,  with  1500  men,  was 
waiting  to  cover  then-  retreat  to  the  boats.  The  un¬ 
fortunate  pasha,  endeavouring-  in  vain  to  rally  the  fugi¬ 
tives,  was  hurried  along-  with  his  cowardly  troops,  and 
twice  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Christians.  The  Sicilians  followed  the  pursuit  as  though 
it  had  been  a  stag-hunt ;  and  in  their  thoughtless  im¬ 
petuosity  threw  off  their  cuirasses,  and  broke  their  ranks, 
to  enable  them  the  more  speedily  to  overtake  the  flying- 
enemy, — an  imprudence  which  was  near  costing-  them 
dear :  for  on  arriving-  at  the  place  of  embarkation, 
they  were  met  by  the  Bey  of  Algiers,  who  charged 
them  with  great  fury,  and  would  have  carried  off  a 
number  of  prisoners  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  De 
Sande.  Then  the  Turks  no  longer  preserved  even  the 
form  of  a  retreat ;  there  was  a  general  rush  to  the  boats, 
tbe  Christians  pursuing-  the  infidels  even  into  the  sea, 
where  great  numbers  of  the  enemy  were  slain,  or  pe¬ 
rished  in  the  waters.  This  victory  put  the  last  stroke 
to  the  discomfiture  of  the  pasha,  and  before  sunset  the 
sails  of  the  Moslem  fleet  were  seen  sinking  on  the 
eastern  horizon. 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  memorable  siege,  which 
had  lasted  four  months ;  the  last  of  which  may  be 
said  to  have  been  little  else  than  one  continuous  bat- 
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tie.*  It  is  said  that  when  tko  news  of  the  result  was 
brought  to  Solyman,  he  tore  the  letter  to  fragments 
and  trampled  it  under  his  feet,  repeating  the  exclama¬ 
tion  of  Mahomet  after  the  failure  of  his  Rhodian  ex¬ 
pedition, — “  My  arms  are  invincible  only  in  my  own 
hands,”  —  and  swearing-  to  return  in  person  the  en¬ 
suing  year,  and  put  every  Christian  iu  the  island  to 
the  sword.  Nevertheless  he  thought  it  prudent  to 
adopt  a  different  policy  to  that  usually  practised  by 
Ottoman  sovereigns  towards  their  officers,  with  whom 
failure-  was  the  certain  forerunner  of  a  disgraceful 
death.  Following  the  precedent  he  had  set  himself 
after  the  retreat  from  Vienna,  he  proclaimed  through 
Constantinople  that  Mustapha  had  met  with  a  brilliant 
success,  that  he  was  bringing  captive  all  the  knights 
who  had  survived  the  slaughter ;  but  that,  as  the  Mal¬ 
tese  rocks  were  unlit  to  maintain  a  garrison,  the  Otto¬ 
man  clemency  had  been  content  with  the  destruction 
of  the  fortifications ;  so  that  should  the  Christian  cor¬ 
sairs  have  the  audacity  to  return,  they  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  his  fleets,  and  would  not  fail  to  be  again 
speedily  “  exterminated.” 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  truthfulness  of 
the  sultan's  proclamation  of  victory,  there  can  he  but 
little  question  that  Malta,  after  the  raising  of  the  siege, 
resembled  nothing  less  than  a  fortified  city,  and  rather 
bore  the  resemblance  of  one  which  had  been  disman¬ 
tled  and  destroyed.  Full  200  knights,  and  more  than 
9000  soldiers  and  citizens,  had  perished  during  the 
three  months  of  conflict ;  and  at  the  moment  when  the 
enemy  retired  not  GOO  men  of  all  ranks  or  classes  were 
to  he’found  within  the  city-walls.  On  the  other  hand 
the  loss  of  the  Turks  was  computed  at  30,000  men 

*  The  last  knight  who  fell  was  Giovanni  Malespina,  and  his 
death  happened  under  curious  circumstances.  He  was  standing  at 
the  bastion  of  Castile,  from  whence  he  watched  the  embarkation  of 
the  Turks,  and,  full  of  joy  and  thankfulness,  sang  aloud  the  TeDe.um. 
Whilst  doing  so,  a  chance  shot  struck  him  to  the  ground,  but  with¬ 
out  interrupting  his  devotions;  and  he  expired  as  he  pronounced 
the  wordo,  “In  te,  Domine,  speravi.” 
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amounting  to  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  original  be¬ 
sieging  army. 

There  was  a  joyful  meeting  between  the  Christian 
forces ;  for  the  chief  and  officers  of  the  newly-arrived 
troops  lost  no  time  in  proceeding1  to  the  borgo,  where 
they  were  received  by  La  Yalette  and  his  companions 
as  their  deliverers.  Yet  a  proud  and  honest  satisfac¬ 
tion  was  felt  by  the  gallant  defenders  of  the  city,  as 
they  thought  that  they  had  won  the  victory  for  them¬ 
selves  5  for  the  enemy’s  fire  had  slackened,  and  his  as¬ 
saults  had  grown  feebler  every  day,  and  he  had  fled 
from  the  walls  ere  certain  intelligence  had  reached  him 
of  the  landing1  of  the  succours.  It  was  an  affecting- 
scene  which  was  then  witnessed  in  the  ruined  streets  of 
the  borgo.  “  The  knights,”  says  Vertot,  “  embraced 
one  another  with  a  loving1  tenderness :  but  when  they 
called  to  mind  the  loss  of  so  many  brave  and  illustrious 
men ;  when  they  looked  around  them  and  beheld  the 
shattered  state  of  the  city,  the  walls  and  ramparts  all 
shaken  and  destroyed,  guns  dismounted  and  houses 
overthrown,  and  saw,  moreover,  the  pale  and  emaci¬ 
ated  countenances  of  the  inhabitants,  the  knights,  and 
the  grand  master  himself,  with  matted  hah1  and  beards, 
their  dress  dirty  and  disordered, — for  many  had  never 
laid  aside  their  clothes  for  months, — and  the  greater 
part  of  them  covered  with  wounds,  and  with  arms  and 
heads  bound  up  and  bandaged,  and  the  traces  of  suffer¬ 
ing  and  privation  on  the  faces  of  all, — none  could  re- 
stiain  their  tears  at  the  touching1  spectacle  5  and  while 
some  wept  in .  remembering  their  misfortunes,  others 
shed  tears  of  joy  to  think  that  Malta  had  at  any  rate 
been  saved  at  last.” 

The  borgo  received  the  new  name  of  Vittoriosa : 
and  a  plan  already  occupied  the  mind  of  La  Yalette  for 
securing  the  island  against  any  fresh  attacks,  by  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  new  city  whose  defences  should 
be  impregnable.  As  to  the  joy  which  the  news  01 
the  Christian  success  spread  through  Europe,  it  was 
of  a  nature  impossible  to  describe.  “At  Rome,”  says 
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Vertot,  “  the  day  on  which  the  news  was  announced 
was  kept  as  a  high  festival;  all  public  business  was 
suspended ;  the  courts  of  justice  and  the  shops  were 
closed;  only  the  churches  were  open,  and  the  people 
ran  in  crowds  to  thank  God  for  the  happy  event.”  As 
Innocent  VIII.  to  D’Aubusson,  so  Pius  IV.  to  La  Va- 
lette  made  offer  of  the  cardinalate ;  hut  the  grand  mas¬ 
ter  in  his  humility  declined  the  dignity,  begging’  it 
might  rather  he  bestowed  on  his  brother,  the  Bishop  of 
Vabres,  for  that  he  had  himself  grown  old  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  arms.  But,  indeed,  honours  poured  in  upon 
La  Valette  on  every  side ;  and  money  too,  to  help  for¬ 
ward  the  erection  of  the  new  capital.  There  was  need 
of  expedition,  for  rumours  thickened  fast  of  another 
armament  in  preparation  at  Constantinople  for  the  last 
trial  at  “  extermination ;”  and  a  singular  dispensation 
for  continuing  work  on  all  Sundays  and  festivals  was 
granted  by  Pope  Pius  V.  for  the  rapid  completion  of  a 
city  which  was  to  be  the  bulwark  of  the  Christian 
world.  The  first  stone  was  laid  on  the  28th  of  March 
1566,  by  the  grand  master  in  person,  and  bore  the  im¬ 
press  of  a  golden  lion  on  a  bloody  field,  which  was  his 
family  device.  “  But,”  says  a  modern  writer,  “  it  was 
Europe  rather  than  the  order,  which  gave  to  the  young 
city  the  name  of  La  Valctta * 

Every  year,  on  the  8th  of  September,  the  memory 
of  the  great  deliverance  was  renewed  by  a  solemn  reli¬ 
gious  ceremony  within  the  church  of  St.  John;  the 
victorious  standard  of  the  order  was  borne  to  the  altar 
by  a  knight  in  the  helmet  and  armour  of  the  ages  of 
Crusade, — for  to  Jerusalem  was  the  lingering  look  of 
the  Hospitallers  still  directed  with  a  fond  and  sorrowful 
regret,  —  and  by  his  side  were  carried  the  sword  and 
poniard  of  La  Valette,  whose  portrait  was  on  that  day 
publicly  exhibited  to  the  people.  As  the  procession 

*  Taaffe.  It  was,  however,  the  custom  at  that  time  to  give 
every  city  an  epithet  as  well  as  a  name.  That  chosen  by  the  grand 
master  was  intended  to  express  the  modesty  of  an  order  whose  only- 
pride  was  to  be  in  the  Cross  of  Christ:  it  wai  “  Ihmilissimaf’ 
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passed  into  the  church,-  and  the  standard  was  laid  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar,  the  action  was  proclaimed  by 
flourishes  of  trumpets  and  salvoes  of  artillery  from  the 
forts.  Mass  was  said  by  the  prior  of  the  order ;  and 
while  the  g’ospel  was  being-  read  the  grand  master  held 
aloft  the  hero’s  sword  unsheathed,  as  though  to  notify 
to  all  Christendom,  and  to  all  the  enemies  of  the  faith, 
that  the  Knights  of  St.  John  were  ever  ready  to  do 
battle  for  the  Cross. 

The  grand  master  did  not  long  survive  his  triumph, 
or  live  to  see  the  completion  of  his  city ;  he  received  a 
stroke  of  the  sun  on  a  hot  day  in  July,  while  engaged 
in  his  favourite  diversion  of  hawking,  and  expired  on 
the  21st  of  August  1568,  retaining  his  consciousness 
to  the  last.  “  0  my  God !”  he  was  heard  frequently 
to  exclaim,  “  send  me  one  of  Thy  blessed  angels  to 
help  me  in  this  last  hour.”  A  cloud  of  darkness  ga¬ 
thered  for  a  while  over  his  soul,  and  he  seemed  wrestling 
for  the  first  Time  in  his  life  with  the  emotion  of  fear : 
he,  who  had  met  so  many  dangers  with  such  serene 
intrepidity,  and  who  slept  with  a  pet  lioness  in  his  bed¬ 
chamber/trembled  for  a  moment  before  the  approach 
of  death ;  but  very  soon  the  trouble  passed,  and  a  sweet 
tranquillity  again  appeared  upon  his  countenance,  as, 
devoutly  pronouncing  the  names  of  Jesus  and  Mary, 
he  departed  without  a  strug’gle.  He  was  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Philermos  within  the  church  of 
St.  Lawrence ;  but  his  bodv  was  afterwards  removed 
to  the  new  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Victories,  whose 
foundations  he  had  himself  begun  as  an  offering  of 
thanksgiving  to  the  holy  Mother  of  God. 

With  the  siege  of  Malta  our  sketch  of  the  order  of 
Hospitallers,  or  rather  of  its  struggles  with  the  power  of 
the  Moslems  in  defence  of  Europe  and  of  Christendom, 
must  conclude.  Its  galleys  continued  to  maintain  their 
supremacy  over  the  infidels  on  all  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
victory  of  Lepauto,  a  notice  of  which  will  lie  given  in 
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another  page.  After  an  existence  of  six  centuries  the 
order  of  St.  John  still  preserved  its  sovereign  character, 
up  to  that  period  when,  in  common  with  almost  every 
other  of  the  ancient  institutions  of  Europe,  it  was  swept 
away  before  the  conquering  arm  of  Buonaparte.  Even 
now  it  may  he  styled  dethroned  rather  than  extinct  j* 
and  its  restoration  at  some  future  day  is  at  least  no 
more  visionary  a  dream  than  that  which  looks  forward 
to  the  recall  of  other  exiled  and  abeyant  dynasties. 

As  a  religious  order  it  has  one  great  claim  upon  our 
respect,  namely,  in  having  preserved  to  the  last  hour  of 

*  At  the  dispersion  of  the  Knights,  upon  the  occupation  of  Malta 
by  the  French,  some  took  refuge  in  Russia ;  where,  in  the  year  1801, 
a  council  met  to  deliberate  on  the  election  of  a  grand  master.  It 
was  resolved  that,  as  the  elements  of  a  general  chapter  could  not 
be  assembled  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  different  grand  priors  should  be 
invited  to  convene  their  chapters  for  the  purpose  of  forming  lists  of 
such  knights  as  were  worthy  of  succeeding  to  the  sovereign  dignity. 
These  lists  the  council  proposed  afterwards  to  submit  to  the  Pope, 
for  him  to  choose  a  grand  master  out  of  them.  Accordingly  (Feb.  9, 
1805)  his  Holiness  Pius  VII.  nominated  Tommasi,  an  Italian  knight, 
grand  master.  In  1814  the  French  knights  taking  heart  at  the 
humiliation  of  their  arch-enemy  Napoleon,  assembled  at  Paris  in  a 
general  chapter,  under  the  presidency  of  the  prince  Camille  de 
Rohan,  grand  prior  of  Aquitaine,  for  the  election  of  a  permanent 
capitulary  commission.  Under  the  direction  of  this  commission  a 
formal  but  fruitless  application  was  made  to  the  congress  of  Vienna 
for  a  grant  of  some  sovereign  independency,  in  lieu  of  that  of  which 
the  order  had'  been  so  wrongfully  despoiled.  In  1823,  when  the 
Greek  cause  began  to  wear  a  prosperous  aspect,  the  same  chapter 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Greeks  for  the  cession  of  Sapienza 
and  Cabressa,  two  islets  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Morea,  as  a 
preliminary  step  to  the  re-conquest  of  Rhodes ;  to  facilitate  which 
arrangement  an  endeavour  was  made  to  raise  a  loan  of  640,000 1.  in 
England,  but  the  attempt  failed.  The  council  of  the  order  is  now 
established  at  Rome,  and  presided  over  by  the  Venerable  Balio  di 
Colloredo,  lieutenant  of  the  grand  mastership.  A  novitiate  and 
hospital  of  the  order  are  about  to  be  erected  at  Jerusalem,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Holy  See.  His  Holiness  Pius  IX.  has  approved  a 
plan  for  the  extension  of  the  order,  and  for  a  more  strict  observance 
of  its  rule.  The  English  langue,  or  language  of  the  order,  no  longer 
exists,  though  there  are  several  English  knights.  The  crowns  of 
Spain,  Russia,  and  Prussia  give  the  cross  of  St.  John  as  a  decoration ; 
but  those  knights  are  not  members  of  the  order,  which  is  sovereign, 
and  not  subject  to  any  temporal  prince,  and  is  accordingly  styled 
the  Sovereign,  Military,  and  Religious  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
The  eight-cornered  cross  represents  the  eight  beatitudes;  and  it  is 
not  a  mere  decoration,  but  the  badge  of  a  Catholic  religious  order. 
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its  existence  the  spirit  of  its  original  institute  unchanged 
and  unabated.  In  1606  we  find  the  Knights  on  the 
shores  of  Tunis  still  faithful  to  their  old  instinct  of  hos¬ 
pitality.  A  terrible  tempest  was  destroying  their  gal¬ 
leys,  and  as  they  beat  upon  the  rocks  the  Moors  were 
on  the  watch  to  massacre  those  who  escaped  from  the 
waves.  Then  did  the  Provencal,  Vaucluse  de  Villeneuf, 
uphold  the  glory  of  his  ancient  name,  and  that  of  his 
order :  “  for,”  says  Goussancourt,  “  though  he  might 
have  escaped  in  the  galleys  among  the  first,  yet  he 
chose  to  remain  with  the  sick  and  wounded,  carrying 
them  on  his  shoulders,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  being 
taken.”  And  down  to  a  very  late  date  we  find  the 
record  of  many  whose  noble  confession  of  the  Christian 
faith  whilst  in  captivity  won  them  the  crown  of  mar¬ 
tyrdom  under  most  cruel  tortures.  The  religious  spirit 
was  never  wanting ;  and  perhaps  no  more  beautiful  ac¬ 
count  of  a  Christian  death-bed  could  be  found  than  that 
given  in  a  letter  from  the  Pere  de  la  Croix,  rector  of 
the  Jesuit  College  at  Malta,  in  which  he  describes  the 
last  moments  of  two  knights  who  died  of  their  wounds 
received  in  a  sea-fight  off  Saragossa  in  the  year  1635. 
One  of  these,  whom  he  calls  “  my  good  penitent  the 
Chevalier  Serviens,”  was  reckoned  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  gentleman  of  his  day.  Such  a  term  had  un¬ 
happily  in  the  seventeenth  century  a  far  different  sig¬ 
nification  to  that  which  would  have  attached  to  the 
words  in  earlier  times ;  and  yet  the  old  meaning  had 
not  been  forgotten  among  the  Hospitallers  of  the  Cross. 
Before  departing’  on  the  enterprise  in  which  he  met 
with  his  death,  Serviens  had  prepared  himself  by  a  ge¬ 
neral  confession ;  “  and  his  death,”  says  the  good  father, 
“  was  one  which  the  most  austere  religious  might  well 
have  cause  to  envy.”  The  other  knight,  who  was 
wounded  in  the  same  fight,  and  died  in  the  same  room 
with  his  comrade,  was  La  Roche  Pichelle.  “  He  was 
truly  a  saint,”  writes  the  rector ;  “  and  to  my  know¬ 
ledge  had  studied  the  interior  life  of  perfection  for  four 
years,  and  that  to  such  good  purpose  that  he  had  out- 
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stripped  many  a  Capuchin  and  Jesuit  father  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  he  had  made.  These  two  friends  lay  side  by 
side,  assisting1  and  consoling’  one  another :  they  agreed 
together  that  whichever  survived  the  longest  should 
offer  all  his  pains  for  the  relief  of  his  companion’s  soul ; 
and  that  the  one  who  died  first  should  in  like  man¬ 
ner  offer  all  his  prayers  that  the  other  might  make  a 
happy  death.  A  little  before  his  departure,  Servians 
called  to  his  comrade,  and  asked  him  if  he  were  ready 
to  go,  saying  several  times,  ‘  Let  us  go,  let  us  go  to¬ 
gether  then  he  repeated  the  Salve  Regina,  and  saluted 
his  good  angel ;  and  at  last  took  the  crucifix  in  his  hand, 
and  repeated  the  prayer  Respice  as  it  is  wont  to  be 
said  in  Holy  Week.  "When  he  had  ended,  he  grasped 
my  hand,”  continues  the  rector,  “  saying,  ‘  Farewell, 
my  father but  I  told  him  he  should  try  to  expire  with 
the  holy  names  upon  his  lips ;  whereupon  he  kissed  his 
scapular,  and  ejaculating  the  names  of  Jesus  and  Mary 
gave  up  his  soul  to  his  Creator.” 

Nor  could  the  religious  spirit  of  the  order  have  been 
as  yet  decayed,  when  we  find  the  edifying  spectacle  it 
presented  in  1037,  bringing’  back  to  the  bosom  of  the 
Church  a  descendant  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  in 
the  person  of  Prince  Frederic  of  Hesse.  In  the  course 
of  his  travels  throug’h  Italy  he  arrived  at  Malta,  where 
he  took  such  delight  in  the  sight  of  so  many  young 
knights  of  all  nations  gathered  together  and  living’  in 
perfect  harmony  and  religious  discipline  one  with  an¬ 
other,  that,  returning  to  Rome,  he  implored  the  holy 
Pontiff,  Urban  VIII.,  to  receive  him  into  the  true  fold ; 
after  which  he  solicited  and  received  the  habit  of  St. 
John. 

Ag’ain,  in  1783,  we  find  the  Knights  of  Malta  ex¬ 
hibiting  their  unalterable  constancy  to  that  sublime 
vocation  which  made  Goussancourt  declare,  that  “  this 
order  containetli  within  itself  the  perfection  of  all  kinds 
of  charity.”  During  the  horrors  of  the  great  earth¬ 
quake  which  destroyed  the  city  of  Messina,  their  gener¬ 
ous  and  extraordinary  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  sufferers 
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earned  them  a  higher  title  to  fame  than  was  ever  won 
on  battle-field  or  on  breach. 

In  the  regret,  therefore,  with  which  we  view  the 
extinction  of  an  institution  whose  name  has  been  illus¬ 
trious  for  so  many  ages,  there  mingles  nothing  of  the 
contempt  sometimes  called  forth  by  the  fall  of  a  dynasty 
which  lias  derogated  from  its  ancient  fame.  It  was 
high-minded  and  chivalrous  even  amid  the  anarchy  and 
confusion  of  the  reign  of  terror.  La  Brilhane,  the  last 
ambassador  of  Malta  at  the  court  of  France,  was  warned 
that  his  life  was  in  danger.  “  I  am  under  no  appre¬ 
hensions,”  he  loftily  replied ;  u  the  moment  is  come  at 
last,  when  a  man  of  honour  who  faithfully  performs  his 
duty  may  die  as  gloriously  on  the  gallows  as  he  could 
ever  have  done  on  the  field  of  battle.”  And  we  can 
find  no  fitter  words  in  which  to  give  the  epitaph  ot  his 
order. 
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